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Art. 1—THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


By Rosseeuw Sarnt-Hinarre, Professor at the Sorbonne.* 


Tue Council of Trent is a great date in the history of Ca- 
tholicism; it is that of the decisive victory of the papacy 
over the church. Humbled successively by all the kings of 
Europe, from Philippe le Bel to Charles V, Rome avenged 
herself by subjecting consciences to the yoke which kings 
were unwilling to wear. All independence of thought, all 
individuality in faith is henceforth banished. The dogma is 
closed, the symbol is fixed forever. The faithful and even 
the clergy have now only to believe and to obey. 

‘This Council is naturally divided into three parts, unequal 
in length as in importance. The first,+ extending from the 
thirteenth of December, 1545, to the eleventh of March, 1547, 
is the decisive epoch of the formation of the Catholic dogma. 
Until then wavering and indefinite, it became fixed and com- 


* Translated from the Revue Chrétienne. 
+ See the author’s Histoire d’ Espagne, vii, 416. 
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pact under the presspre of the threatening Protestantism ; it 
peremptorily banished from its bosom all the latent germs of 
opposition and reform which had revealed themselves in the 
Councils of Basle and Constance. Justification by faith in 
the hands of Luther had sufficed to make a breach in the 
whole edifice of Catholicism.* The Romish church did not 
dare reject this vital dogma; but it annulled it by associating 
works of grace and human merits with those of Jesus Christ. 
Thenceforth the schism was complete. By making man, in 
any degree whatever, the author of his own salvation, the 
Roman Church parted company forever with the pure evan- 
gelical doctrine, and with the Reformation, which goes to the 
fountain-head in the word of God. 

Yielding to the entreaties of Roman Catholic princes, the 
Council touched, for form’s sake merely, upon some points of 
disciplinary reform; but taken as a whole, the first period 
was essentially dogmatic. Tradition was made equal to the 
Holy Scripture, and its authority placed on the same footing. 
The Romish church and the pope, its impersonation, were 
pronounced infallible; the seven sacraments were recognised 
and declared divine, in spite of the Gospel, which mentions 
but two, baptism and the Lord’s supper. The sacraments 
were declared to bestow divine grace after it had been 
lost, and baptism was said to wash us completely from ori- 
ginal sin. The Vulgate, swarming as it does with errors, 
proved such in the Council itself, was accepted, with all the 
apocryphal books, which the Jews had never acknowledged, 
as the only authorized translation of the Bible, — dangerous 
reading, which must be left to the learned and to experts, 
that is, to the priests, who alone can extract the remedy from 
the poison, and cure with that which kills. An impassable 
abyss thus forever separated Catholicism from all Protestant 
communions. The premises were laid down, with an incon- 
testable vigor of logic, in this first period of the Council. 
The germs of all its future decrees were contained in it, and 


* This has been victoriously demonstrated by M. Chs. de Remusat in his admir- 
able article on Merle d’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 15th June, 1854. 
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the two succeeding periods had only to deduce the conse- 
quencés. 

The second period began under Julius II, May 1st, 1551. 
During the interval the Council slept, but the papacy was 
vigilant. For some time two councils, purely nominal, ex- 
isted at once: some Italian bishops sat at Bologne under the 
papal banner; some Spanish and German bishops at Trent 
under that of the Emperor. But the obstinate hatred of Paul 
III (Farnese) to Charles V was an obstacle to any serious re- 
newal of the debates of the assembly. Julius III (del Monte) 
at length took the place of Patl upon the throne of St. Peter, 
and there showed himself as devoted to the Emperor as his 
predecessor had been hostile to him. Charles V, disappointed 
in the hope of himself giving religious unity to Germany, 
fell back upon the Council; he summoned the Pope to re- 
open it, and thus pay the price of the bargain by which he 
had been elected. Julius [II was obliged to comply; he re- 
luctantly convoked, for the first of May, that council which 
Rome had little reason thus to fear. 

Only fifteen bishops*were at Trent at the opening of the 
session. They adjourned to the first of September, to give 
the tardy ones time to assemble. It redpened in fact at that 
date. The imperial envoy set forth only assurances of sub- 
mission. France, on the contrary, through the mouth of the 
learned Amyot, protested against locating the assembly at 
Trent, which was at once too German and too Italian a city. 
Amyot, who was i petto a Protestant, wanting only courage 
to become so in fact, declared with a cold and polished firm 
ness “that the king his master could not send his bishops to 
a city, the access to which was neither free nor safe; that he 
could not look upon the actual assembly as a general council, 
but only as a private council from which he was excluded, 
and whose decrees neither he nor his prelates nor his subjects 
could obey”. At the same time Henry II ordered the prelates 
of his kingdom to prepare themselves for a Gallic council, 
that old bugbear of the holy see, and forbade his subjects to 
send any sum of money from France to Rome, under any 
pretext whatever. 
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This language, still more these acts, boded ill for Rome. 
The session opened under bad auspices for the papacy. The 
Emperor, alarmed, strove to arrest the blow aimed at his 
cherished council, by recruiting it from the German and 
Spanish bishops, to the great dread of the Pope, who was 
afraid of being outnumbered. But the end of Charles was 
not attained; his dream of fusion still beset him. He tried 
to force the Lutherans to repair to Trent; but the doctors of 
the Reformation, who remembered John Huss, demanded a 
triple safe-conduct from the Emperor, the Pope, and the Coun- 
cil. The Pope, who dared not refuse them outright, but who 
had little desire to see Protestants at Trent, wrote to the Em- 
peror that he “did not wish to have to fight with a shut-up 
cat”, The Emperor insisted, and the Council ended the mat- 
ter by giving a safe-conduct, in such equivocal terms, that 
the Lutherans found in it what they desired, a pretext for not 
going. 

In the midst all these intrigues, the little knot of bishops 
reissembled at Trent gradually increased. Three electors, 
those of Mayence, Cologne, and Tréves, had come by order of 
Charles V. Awaiting the much-promised reform, they peace- 
ably discussed transubstantiation and communion of the two 
kinds. The presiding legate, the Cardinal of Saint-Marcel, 
reigned alone in the assembly, and by him the Pope held the 
thread which moved everything. The following citations of 
the envoys of the Emperor will edify those who may perhaps 
still question them. Don Francisco of Toledo was the first 
who pressed the legate to enter upon the chapter of reforms. 
Then the legate confided to him, under the seal of secrecy, a 
letter in which the Emperor promised “that the Reformation 
should not be discussed except so far as his holiness thought 
good: his majesty would arrange that the bishops should 
agree to everything that he wished” (Vargas, Lettres et 
Mémoires, p. 63). But let us hear Vargas himself, that 
veteran of imperial diplomacy, who was engaged in all the 
battles of the first session: this is what he wrote on the 
twelfth of October: “The legate is absolutely master of the 
assembly. He even prevents certain matters from being 
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passed, although the Pope would be very willing to grant 
them” (p. 117). “The legates”, writes the Spanish Bishop 
of Orense, “show no zeal for the reform of the clergy. They 
declare without ceremony, that we ought to be contented 
with what they are willing to grant us, without opening our 
mouth to ask for anything more” (p. 158). Vargas writes 
further on the twelfth of November: “The legate goes his 
own way continually. He consumes the time by making 
the theologians dispute about dogmas. Then, at the last mo- 
ment, with an impressive air, he proposes some vain sem- 
blance of reformation. There is no time either to read or to 
understand. All this serves only to embroil matters, and to 
give food to raillery. Remonstrances are useless here. I be- 
lieve that they are not less so at Rome. They are blind. They 
think only of the interests of the flesh and the world. The 
council can do nothing of itself. It has neither authority nor 
liberty. The legate holds everything in his own hands; after 
such things one should be astonished at nothing” (p. 188— 
191). The holy mother, the Romish church, is here painted 
by the hand of her children, and the portrait is not too flat- 
tering. 

We will not analyse those theological debates which the 
leaders of the assembly gave over as food to the pious souls 
who regarded the Council as in earnest. In the discussion 
concerning the cup, Rome was inflexible; she held to main- 
taining the barrier which it raised between the mass of be- 
lievers and the priest, the privileged guest at that mystic 
feast, who enjoyed a more intimate communion with his God. 
It imported little to the legate and to the majority who 
obeyed him, that the communion in the two kinds had 
reigned during centuries in the eastern as well as in the 
western church. Little imported the Gospel itself, and the 
institution of the holy supper by Jesus Christ. They unhesi- 
tatingly voted transubstantiation and communion in one kind, 
although both had been ignored by the church up to the 
twelfth century, even by the cenehen of the Council of 
Constance. 

While discussing dogmas, it was needfal to seem to be ae- 
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cupied with reforms. The Emperor, desirous of drawing Pro- 
testants to the Council, constantly insisted upon the concession 
of the cup, so often promised and so often evaded. At his 
entreaties, the Lutheran princes of Wurtemberg, of Branden- 
burg, and of Saxony sent their deputies to Trent, to the great 
joy of Charles, who saw already realized his dream of Germanic 
unity. The envoys of Saxony and of Wurtemberg distin- 
guished themselyes by the vigor of their expostulations. “It 
is not just”, they said, “that the Pope and his bishops should 
be judges in a case where they are’ parties, whether as ac- 
eusers or accused. The bishops who sit in the assembly ought 
at least to be absolved from all oaths in regard to the Pope. 
Have not the Councils of Basle and of Constance declared, 
that in cases of faith, even such as touch upon the rights of 
the pontiff, the pope is subject to the Council ? Thus it clearly 
resulted from the debates of these two assemblies, that the 
bishops are, 7 fact, freed from their oaths to the Pope, even 
if he should not remit them.” More than one bishop, Italian 
even, who had been silenced by the artful manceuvres of the 
legates, applauded heartily the boldness of this language. 
“They have said aloud”, wrote the Bishop of Orense, “ all 
which we did not dare to say for ourselves . . .; but there is 
good care taken that the people shall not hear it” (Vargas, 
Lettres, p. 468). 

The nineteenth of March had come, and the reforms had 
made no advances. However, it was necessary to have at 
least the appearance of doing something. The first question 
brought up was the episcopal jurisdiction ; upon this delicate 
point a deaf spirit of opposition reigned on the bishops’ 
benches. Even among the most submissive, there was not 
one who did not wish to put a limit to the encroachments of 
the holy see upon the rights of the episcopate. But as this 
question, so weighty in itself, touched upon another still more 
weighty, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which must be maintained 
at any cost; as the pope alone was able to defend this juris- 
diction from the attempts of temporal princes jealous of re- 
covering their rights; as, in fine, the papacy was the summit 
of the vast judiciary edifice, that bold challenge thrust at 
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secular justice, it was necessary to be careful in touching the 
key-stone of the arch lest the whole building should crumble. 
The universal interest of the Church silenced all private in- 
terests. In order that the Pope should remain arbiter of the 
crowns of the earth, he must be arbiter of the bishops. Ap- 
peal to the Court of Rome i cases of abuse was therefore 
maintained by the very bishops who, taken separately, 
would have wished only to abolish it. The grave question 
at the root of all the others, “Is the episcopal power by di- 
vine right, or does it emanate from the Pope?” was impli- 
citly decided in the papal sense. 

To this weighty decision were joined certain disciplinary 
measures ; from the most flagrant abuses particular ones were 
selected and corrected. In order to learn accurately the 
range of these reforms, we must interrogate, not the decrees, 
too often contrived to say nothing, but the fathers of the 
Council, whose mouths were not yet closed by the papal dis- 
cipline. ‘As to the disciplinary decrees”, wrote the Bishop 
of Astorga to Granvella, “they are not what are needed to 
put a stop to scandals. We do here not what we wish, but 
what we are permitted to do”. “ Beautiful reformation !” 
cried the Bishop of Verdun, one of the few representatives of 
France at Trent; and the legate’s only reply was to call him 
“impertinent, and a hot-headed youth”. 

While the reformers were laboring so hard to accomplish 
nothing, the theologians worked more expeditiously. In mat- 
ters of doctrine they proceeded with a rapidity little edifying. 
Penance and extreme unction had been brought. in at the 
threshold of the course, and proclaimed sacraments. of the 
Church. They pretended to wait for the Lutherans, who did 
not come, and were not coming, before touching seriously 
upon matters of reform; but they hastened to decide with- 
out them what were in fact the most controverted doc- 
trinal questions. To give them time to arrive, the Council 
had adjourned to the first of May. Suddenly resounded like 
a thunderbolt the tidings—strange, incredible, yet too true— 
that Maurice of Saxony, the right arm of the Emperor, the 
Lutheran champion of Catholic Germany, had entered Augs- 
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burg. He summoned Germany to a revolt against the Pope 
and against the Emperor in taking for his device: Political 
liberty and liberty of conscience. Soon it was known that 
he was at Innsbruck, some days distant from Trent, and that 
the invincible Charles V had to flee before him. The plague 
had suddenly closed the first session of the Council; the pest 
of heresy, worse still and more dangerous, cut short the se- 
cond. The bishops, the legates, the nuncios demanded of 
Rome the suspension of the Council, and the Pope made 
haste to grant it. On the twenty-eighth of April, 1552, the 
Council was dissolved, in fact, before it was so in form, held 
its last session, and adjourned for two years, “ or longer if it 
was necessary”. But instead of two years, the Council waited 
ten. 

Maurice, the most mortal enemy of Catholicism, had ren- 
dered a signal service to the holy see; he had delivered it, 
and for a long time, from the menace or the embarrassment 
of a council. The Emperor, overwhelmed by this unexpected 
blow, forced to renounce at once his two most cherished plans, 
Catholic unity, and the succession of the empire in his family, 
had now many other thoughts in hishead. Until the death of 
Julius III in 1555, there was to be no more question about 
a council. The successor of Julius, the pious and candid 
Marcellus II, announced, it is true, his intention to redpen it ; 
but his reign of twenty days gave to the Catholic world 
nothing but hopes, which death did not permit him to realize. 
Paul IV (Caraffa), elected on the twenty-third of May, 
brought to the throne only two ideas, or rather, two pas- 
sions; in politics, hatred of Spaniards, in religion, hatred of 
heresy. He desired, however, the reformation of the Church, 
but he wished it done by himself alone. ‘ What need have 
I of councils”, he often repeated, “since I am above them 
all? Is it not ridiculous to send to/ deliberate among the 
mountains threescore of bishops, among the least learned, 
and fourscore of doctors, among the least enlightened, as has 
already been twice done? Does any one think that such 
people are more fit to reform the world than the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, assisted by his cardinals, the élite and the pillars 
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of Christendom?” At one time, Paul IV dreamed of opposing 
to the two Tridentine councils, which in his eyes were invalid, 
a council held in Rome itself, at St. John of the Lateran ; 
but he was obliged to renounce the idea, as none of the 
Catholic princes of Europe was willing to acccede to it. 

From a pontiff, the personal enemy of Charles V, and who 
was soon to combat in Rome the general of Philip II, there 
was not much to be hoped in the matter of councils. If he 
had convoked one, it would have been a tribunal charged 
with the trial of the Emperor and the kings, all in his eyes 
suspected of heresy and revolt. Among the Catholic princes 
had not the Emperor Ferdinand and the Duke of Bavaria au- 
thorized in half of Germany the use of the Lutheran service, 
and permitted even to their own subjects the communion in 
two kinds? It was worse than a heresy; it was an usurpa- 
tion which a pope like Paul IV was unable to pardon. It 
was necessary, therefore, to wait till his death, in August, 
1559, that is, four years and a half, before the question of a 
council could again be broached. 

After three months of stormy debate in the conclave, Pius 
IV (de Médicis) was at length elected. The papacy found in 
him a champion of its most extreme pretensions, as decided 
as Paul IV. Paul, previous to his election, was obliged to 
swear to the cardinals that before two years he would convoke 
a council: we have seen how he kept his promise. The same 
engagement was required of Pius IV, who proved more faith- 
ful to it. Rome, revolting against the memory of Paul IV, 
convoked the council as a desperate remedy for the evils of 
the last pontificate. The Emperor and the King of Spain in- 
stantly protested ; France, though almost renouncing all hope 
of obtaining it, spoke more than ever of a Gallican council ; 
Rome did what she has always done in an emergency, she 
yielded or seemed to yield. France and the Emperor de- 
manded a new council independent of the old, proposing as 
its seat Constance, Cologne, or Tréves, between Germany and 
France and distant from Italy ; but the Pope was inflexible : 
“T should regard myself”, said he, “as a traitor to God and 
the Church, if I should suffer a single one of the points of 
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faith which have been decided to be again discussed. I am 
ready to lose my blood and my life rather than consent to it”. 
At length, in 1560, appeared the bull of convocation. It 
fixed definitely the seat of the Council at Trent, and its open- 
ing at Easter, 1561.. It did not pronounce the word continu- 
ation; of eyil sound in. the ears of princes, but avoiding the 
difficulty, it connected the new Council with the old by de- 
claring “all suspension removed”. Pius IV, thanks to this 
middle term, had thought to conciliate both parties, but suc- 
ceeded only in making everybody dissatisfied. France, after 
having found fault with the bull, ended by resigning herself 
to it, and promised to send her prelates to the’Council. But 
at the same moment, Catherine de Médicis, accustomed to 
beat about between the two parties, reépened the prisons, 
suspended all processes against the Huguenots, and reclaimed 
from the Pope communion in the two kinds. Finally she con- 
voked, in August, 1561, the Colloquy of Poissy, that last and 
vain attempt to bring together two churches doomed never to 
come to an agreement! The Pope and the King of Spain 
were highly indignant at these concessions made to heresy, 
which, however, did not prevent Pius IV from sending de- 
puties to the Protestant princes, to invite them to take part 
in the Council. — ; 
The day having arrived, the Cardinal of Mantua, president, 
presented himself with another legate and nine bishops, all 
Italians. It was impossible to inaugurate the session with so 
ridiculous anumber. At length, after eight months of pa- 
tience and of intrigues, the Council was opened, January 18th, 
1562. One hundred and ten bishops were present, the ma- 
jority being Italians; but no ambassadors and few or no pre- 
lates from Germany or France, to the great displeasure of the 
legates, who at the same’ time feared and desired their pre- 
sence. France, in fact, was eager to carry to Trent her Gal- 
lican doctrines, so dreaded by the court of Rome. The Em- 
peror insisted on the cup and the marriage:of priests. Spain, 
more orthodox, was only more exacting; she spoke only of 
diminishing the power of the holy see, and especially of tak- 
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ing from the Pope the right of derogating from the decrees of 
the Council. 

By a strange coincidence, on the seventeenth of January, 
the day before the opening, the famous assembly of St. Ger- 
main was held in France. The Chancellor de l’H6pital, sus- 
tained by the queen regent, whose policy inclined for the 
moment to the side of the Huguenots, demanded for them a 
relaxation of the rigors of the law. In fine, notwithstanding 
the clamors of the Catholic party, the Edict of January 
granted to the Reform, with many restrictions it is true, the 
exercise of their own worship. 

The bishops who were present, without waiting for the dila- 
tory, boldly entered upon their work. But at the very outset 
a clause, dexterously inserted in the decree for the opening, 
came near to spoiling everything. Ten years before, Rome 
was satisfied with the formula, prasidentibus legatis ; there 
was now added proponentibus, an important modification, as 
it implied the exclusive right of the legates to propose to the 
Assembly the questions for discussion. Four Spanish prelates 
alone dared to protest, but notwithstanding this, the Council 
went on, and from the first, the authority of the holy see sat 
upon a firm foundation in this incomplete assembly, where 
opponents were wanting. 

The legates wanted courage to declare that the new Council 
was but a continuation of the old, but they used every effort 
to attach its decisions to those of the two previous sessions. 
In vain did. Germany and France protest —the decree was 
passed ; they still went on, supported by Spain, which de- 
manded a pure and simple continuation. But the ground 
was slippery, and the legates trod it slowly and circuitously. 
Demands for reform rained from all quarters; the ambassa- 
dors, supported by their masters, spoke louder than the 
bishops, and knew better how to make themselves heard. 
The grand-child of Isabella the Catholic, Ferdinand, with the 
consent of France, demanded “the complete reform of the 
abuses of the Court of Rome, of the conclave, of the papal 
election, and of the irregularities of the clergy, the abolition 
of dispensations, of the plurality of benefices,; and of simony. 
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He demanded the residence of the bishops, the most edifying 
forms of worship, and finally the instruction of the people by 
preaching and schools”. A Protestant prince could not have 
exacted more, and the imputation from a Catholic mouth had 
only the more weight. Thus did Protestantism, excluded 
from this Council, which haggled at its safe-conduct, reiict 
upon it from without. The Emperor and the King of France 
became its mandatories before the Assembly. In fine, Catho- 
licism itself was forced to compress its dogmas and temper its 
discipline under the vigilant control of orthodox princes, 
inspired unconsciously by the breath of the Reformation. 

Demands so pressing, so often repeated, and coming from 
so many different points, could not easily be set aside. Rome 
herself and her legates hesitated a moment, as may be proved 
by the Leclesiastical Annals of Rainaldi (ad ann. 1562), 
where we read these astonishing words: “It may perhaps be 
permitted, in some places, to mingle with the Latin hymns, 
songs, in the vulgar tongue, faithfully translated. Ought 
not the Council to relax a little from the rigor of positive 
law, and yield to the desires of foreign nations, for example, 
in regard to communion in the two kinds, and in regard to 
fastings?” Rome was shaken, and, for the first time, began to 
doubt about herself. If all the Catholic princes had been 
able to agree, if they had said plainly what they wished and 
what, they did not wish; if the bishops, relying upon the feel- 
ing of their independence, had made head against the legates, 
like the Spaniards, who, although enemies to all dogmatic re- 
form, were the advocates of disciplinary reform, the holy see 
would have done what it has always done in like cases—it 
would have yielded. The Council, given over to itself and to 
the breath of primitive Christianity, which would have passed 
over it, would have been drawn along further than it thought, 
further even than the kings desired. 

But the miserable tergiversations of Catherine and of 
France, the incurable lack of logic and of courage which lies 
at the basis of Gallicanism, a kind of abortive Protestantism, 
which, with the most loyal intentions in the world, has al- 
ways stopped short on the way, lost everything, and made 
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shipwreck of everything. The French ambassadors were at 
first united with those of the empire in demanding the cup, 
the abolition of the worship of images, the mass in the vulgar 
tongue, and the marriage of priests. But for some time past, 
the position of France had been altered at Trent. The French 
prelates, after eighteen months’ absence, which nothing could 
justify, came by degrees to the Council. They daily expected 
their chief, the too famous Cardinal of Lorraine, who, under 
one pretext or another, put off his coming from day to day. 
Expectation and anxiety in regard to the attitude which he 
would take, were as great at Rome as at Trent. All parties 
claimed in advance this important accession. As prince of 
the Church, the holy see thought it might count upon him ; 
but as prince of France, notwithstanding his notorious ortho- 
doxy, he had to preserve caution, even with the Protestants, 
whose affairs, up to this time, had been managed by the 
French embassy. Thus, up to the arrival of the Lorraine 
prelate, the question of the cup, of which he was known to 
be an advocate, remained suspended, like a menace for Rome, 
and as a rallying-point for all the independent voices in the 
Council. 

As to the Spaniards, there was no counting upon them. 
Encased in their haughty orthodoxy, holding themselves aloof 
from everybody, from legates, embassadors, and foreign pre- 
lates, they were for every body a subject of embarrassment 
and fear. Ultramontane in dogma, and mortal enemies of all 
concession to heresy, they made themselves thereby a title to 
sustain against the holy see a kind of orthodox crusade to the 
profit of the episcopate. It was they who had raised in the 
Council the weighty question of the residence and the divine 
right of bishops, and had settled it in these redoubtable terms: 
“Ts it by command of the Pope or by command of God, that 
a bishop is obliged to reside in his church ?” 

The Cardinal of Lorraine at length arrived, November 13th, 
1562. He was received with high honors. The legates and 
bishops went to meet him, and escorted him to his hotel. In 
his reception address, he contrived, without pledging himself 
to anything, to charm the legates and the Council by his ap- - 
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parent moderation and his lordly urbanity. Soon, however, 
his secret instructions began to show theniselves: “As to 
discipline, reformation in the morals of the clergy, and cor- 
rection of abuses; as to dogma, concession of the cup to all 
the subjects of the King of France; mass, prayers, and psalms 
in French, and, if it can be done, the marriage of the priests, 
and the abandonment of ecclesiastical possessions”, But the 
Cardinal himself possessed three hundred thousand crowns of 
benefices ; this last threat, then, was not serious. But certain 
words, however, adroitly thrown in, sufficed to fill the legates 
with affright and to give courage to the timid. As ambassa- 
dor of the King of France and prince of the Romish Church, 
he would have a double weight in the deliberations. His 
impenetrable reserve increased the strength of his position. 
He menaced Rome and the legates by his reticence, complain- 
ing without inferences, and insinuating without propositions. 
A biting harangue of the second envoy of France, Du Fer- 
rier, who showed to Rome the perspective of a national coun- 
cil, and, with sword at the throat, demanded a reform, added 
irritation to fear. But no one dared to protest; they had too 
much fear and too much need of France to attempt aught 
against her. 

In January, 1563, the French ambatsadors, as a New-Year’s 
gift, presented to the Council a project of reformation ; they 
demanded in it the communion in the two kinds, and the 
service in the vulgar language. The worship of images, bene- 
fices, dispensations, were all treated in a way which disturbed 
at once the interests and the inclinations of the holy see. 
The legates reported it to the Pope; whom the blow would 
first strike, but the Cardinal of Lorraine, who had affected to 
hold himself apart from this project, caused the Pope to be 
secretly informed that he knew how to avert the storm. The 
prince of the Church now supplanted the ambassador; the 
wily Lorraine, who could have advised the most subtle Italians 
in matters of diplomacy, began to separate his own interests 
from those of his country and his king. 

‘To increase the difficulties of his position, the worthy bro- 
ther of the Guises bethought himself of an expedient which 
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would still heighten the kind of mute terror which environed 
him. The Emperor was at Innsbruck with his son, both 
greatly dissatisfied with the Council, and still more with the 
Pope. By their theologians, they there made an examination 
of certain theses, as big with tempests as those of Luther: 
“The clause proponentibus legatis—is it not contrary to the 
liberty and the dignity of the Council? Can the Pope trans- 
fer or dissolve it without the authorization of the princes ? 
Should not the bishops, who sit in it, be declared independent, 
as well of the Pope as of their sovereigns? If the Pope 
should die, would not the election appertain to the Council ? 
etc.” The Cardinal set out-in February, leaving behind him 
disquietude and fear. He remained five days at Innsbruck, 
and each day spent several hours with the Emperor and his 
son, the King of the Romans. Nothing transpired of these 
mysterious conferences, in which was decided the future of 
Catholic reform. The Cardinal returned more impenetrable 
than ever; the only indiscretion which escaped him, as if in- 
voluntarily, was in speaking of the satisfaction of the Em- 
peror and his close union with France. | 
It is now very evident that, if the three great Catholic 
nations, Spain, France, and Germany, had been of one mind, 
nothing would have been easier than to dictate the law to the 
holy see. But what common action could be expected of 
kings, nations, or churches, stmmoned to make in this work 
of pretended reform a community of interests, which were as 
discordant as their principles? France, the most illogical of 
the three, imagined, and imagines still, that one can be a 
Catholic without believing in the Pope, and especially with- 
out obeying him. Germany, shaken in her respect for the 
papacy, inclined, without avowing it, to Protestantism. Spain, 
the only consistent one, wished to have the principle of the 
papacy applied by law, if not in fact, in all its rigor. She 
put but three limits to it—the rights of the inquisition, those 
of the episcopate, and those of a king as Catholic at least as 
the Pope himself. 
‘ The chief direction of the Council, which pertained to Ger- 
many, in 1551, had since then escaped from her hands. Since 
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the abdication of Charles V, the Empire and the Emperor 
had lost much of their credit at Trent. Instead of a victori- 
ous prince, always ready to place his sword at the service of 
the faith, he was now only a pacific prince, orthodox un- 
doubtedly, but having little fancy for a crusade. Maximi- 
lian, his son and future heir, was suspected of leaning to the 
doctrines of Luther. The project.of a diet was on foot, and 
the Pope, with good cause, feared new concessions to heresy. 
But the policy of attacking its enemies one by one, in order 
to conquer the more surely, had been bequeathed by the old 
Rome to the new. The least formidable of the three, and the 
most exacting, was the Emperor. He alone dared to say 
aloud what each thought to himself, “That there were two 
Councils, one for form, at Trent, the other, the only real one, 
at Rome”. The Pope concluded, with reason, that, by taking 
Ferdinand alone by himself, he would have done much bet- 
ter. The president of the Council had just died, and had 
been replaced by the Cardinal Morone, the most acute diplo- 
matist of the conclave. Ferdinand, who was not powerful in 
himself, became so by his relationship to Philip Il; he be- 
came so by the clearness of his position, by the audacity of 
his demands, by Lutheranism, whose phantom rose up behind 
him; he became s0, in fine, by the support of France, who, 
seeing him in the advance guard, had begun to follow in his 
train, though only to desert him on the road. The knot of 
the problem was still in his hands. To bring back the Em- 
peror, even to silence him, or indemnify him, was almost vic- 
tory. 

Suddenly Morone conceived an idea with a sagacity which 
did him honor. What was his plan? To make the Emperor 
understand that the Council was not at Trent, as he had well 
said, but wherever the papacy, who held its threads in her 
hand, had sway, and that, in coming to an agreement with it, 
he would have more profit in its triumph than in its degrada- 
tion. Pius IV, before the departure of Morone, had made 
this remark, which comprised the whole state of the case: 
“ Bring the Council to an end as soon as possible, for thé 
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papacy cannot free itself from it except by the support of the 
princes.” 

In fact there was no time to be lost, for the Cardinal de 
Lorraine continued to correspond with the Emperor. Lor- 
raine, after having vainly endeavored to be appointed legate, 
a title not easily reconciled with that of representative of 
France, had gone to take the air at Venice. Scarce arrived at 
Trent, Morone started on the fifteenth of June, alone and 
quietly, for Innsbruck ; there he found the Emperor gloomy, 
irritated, bitterly complaining of the Pope and of his legates. 
After several days, by force of promises, he came to this re- 
sult : 

“Tt is not the Council,” he said, “it is not the legates, nor 
the holy father who are opposed to his demands; it is the 
Spaniards who must be looked after. But that which the 
Council cannot do, the Pope will take upon himself. Objec- 
tions have been made to the right of proposing; very well, 
the legates are ready to share this right with the ambassadors, 
but not with the bishops, for if once the initiative is granted 
them, they will turn against Rome and against kings the dan- 
gerous weapons put in their hands.” 

The Emperor, like the Pope himself, like the secular princes, 
like every body in fine, was already tired of this Council, in 
which “every one”, as Pius 1V wittily remarked, “ wished 
to reform every body except himself.” Ferdinand, weary of 
contest, finished by abating his demands, or by transferring 
them from the Council to the Pope. He consented to demand 
no longer the “reform of the head”, but to be satisfied with 
that of “ the members”; to leave at rest the formidable ques- 
tion proposed by the Sorbonne: “Is the Pope superior to the 
Council, or the Council to the Pope?” The legate, in return, 
promised a serious reform in discipline and of abuses. He 
then returned triumphantly to Trent, having succeeded be- 
yond his hopes in this difficult mission. And then the final 
triumph of his skill was to conceal his victory from the envious 
eyes which sought to divine it. The envoys of the Emperor 
continued for form’s sake, in concert with those of France, to 
demand the promised reforms; but at the bottom, beneath 
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this parade of opposition, an accommodation between the 
Emperor and the legates was suspected. The penetrating 
Sarpi, the historian of the Council, was not deceived ; what he 
could not know he guessed at, with the malevolent sagacity 
of an enemy. 

From this date the Council, deprived of the support of the 
Emperor, became much more tractable. France and Spain 
remained, it is true, two governments not accustomed to 
march in unison. But these two nations, whose swords and 
whose counsels weighed most in the scale, were at this mo- 
ment occupied with discussing questions of precedence, and 
disputing about the place of honor. France was then ina 
difficult position. The Queen-Regent, absorbed in her project 
of conciliation with the Huguenots, gradually lost her interest 
in the Council, from which she expected no good, and the coun- 
try followed her example. She urged the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine to return, saying that he would be more useful in Paris 
than in Trent. The Guises, aggrieved as much as Rome by 
the edict which conceded liberty of worship, however restrict- 
ed, to the Calvinists, aimed at a conciliation between France 
and the holy see. The Cardinal, who was much more their 
representative than that.of Charles IX in the Council, made 
every day a step toward the legates, who on their part made 
two toward him. The worthy prelate had but two thoughts, 
the aggrandisement of his house, and the extirpation of heresy. 
To attain this double end, what other ally should he seek than 
the Pope? Thus we see him, on the fifteenth of September, 
1563, setting out for Rome, whither the holy father had for a 
long time been inviting him. Pius IV received him as his 
deliverer, as Paul IV had recently received his father, Francis 
of Guise. What passed between them? Did the Pope promise 
him, as is affirmed, that he would designate him as his sue- 
cessor, and would do everything to insure his election? We 
are ignorant, here as at Innsbruck, and can judge only by the 
results. One thing is certain, and that is, the harmony which 
existed from that time between the legates and the wily Car- 
dinal, who was always ready to sacrifice France to Rome, the 
King to the Pope, and his duty to his interest. 
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The condition of Spain was different and still more compli- 
cated than that of France. The Spanish prelates, elated by 
the grand position which they had made for themselves at the 
beginning of the Council, had not breathed in vain that air of 
liberty which always circulates in a great assembly. These 
prelates, so submissive in Spain, took another attitude at Trent. 
Already more than one voice among them had dared to lift 
itself against the forced loans which Philip had not spared 
them. The King was alarmed, accustomed as he was to be al- 
ways and everywhere obeyed. He had even, strange to say, 
entreated the Pope to suppress these velleities of independ- 
ence. Pius IV, adroitly using the weapons put in his hands, 
had no difficulty in making Philip understand, as Morone had 
made the Emperor, that “their interests were the same, and 
that it would be poor policy to demand for these bishops a 
right of initiative which they would soon turn against him. 
So long as the legates were only empowered to make proposi- 
tions, no such danger was to be feared. It was then only a 
qwestion of compromise”. The Pope was no less weary than 
the King of the independent proceedings of the Spanish 
bishops ; their opposition was even more dangerous than that 
of all the others, for they could not be charged with heresy. 
On this common ground, conciliation was the result. A tacit 
alliance was concluded between these two powers, condemned 
to be always suspecting each, and always allied. Thenceforth 
the Pope, supported by the Emperor,. by the King of Spain, 
and the Cardinal de Lorraine, if not by France, ruled more 
and more with a high hand in the Council. 

Let us not be accused of diving too deeply into all these in- 
trigues; the play is here acted in the gutters, and not upon 
the stage; and intrigue sometimes rises to the dignity of 
history. Sarpi and even Pallavicini are our witnesses. Still 
better than they, the dispatches of the ambassadors reveal to 
us these subterranean plots, without which the decrees of the 
Council would be only enigmas. All matters of importance 
were discussed with closed doors, by the legates and ambassa- 
dors, and empty theological debates designed to amuse the 
spectators consumed the sessions, which were brought to a 
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close by long suspensions, one alone of which lasted more than 
eight months. 

We must say a word concerning these debates, before hasten- 
ing to the dénouement, as ardently desired by the King as by the 
Pope; much as they had insisted upon the convocation of the 
Council, so much did they now hasten to see its end. Occu- 
pied as they were among themselves in suppressing or in falsify- 
ing the representative system in politics, they felt the danger 
of allowing it to prevail in religion. The omnipotence of the 
holy father, which every good catholic allowed, seemed to 
them, taking all things into the account, less dangerous than 
that of the bishops, and not so bad a precedent. The one was 
distant, the other was near at hand, and they preferred a pa- 
pacy enthroned at Rome, to a petty pope in each of their dio- 
ceses. 

In this third period, as in the two former ones, the legates, 
the real directors of the Council, endeavored to mix up decrees 
of reform with decrees about dogmas. They had the art to 
elude, even in granting, the pressing demands of the Coungil 
and the princes. Is there power in such art? We think not; 
surely it is not a virtue in the successors of the apostles, and 
the “ wisdom of the serpent” in this case excludes the “ harm- 
lessness of the dove”. Let us single out among the dogmatic 
decrees, the communion under two kinds demanded so urgent- 
ly by the King of France and by the Emperor. The Council, 
unable to come to an understanding upon this contested point, 
at length took the course of referring it to the Pope, that is, 
to abdicate in his favor. We know in what sense the holy 
see decided the question. As to the reformatory decrees, let 
us pause only at those which raised the most opposition. Let 
us first remember, that universally where the interest of the 
papacy did not cut it short, there was a sincere effort on the 
part of the assembly to labor for the reform of abuses, and for 
the purification of the morals of the clergy. Truly these ef- 
forts were not always fortunate; numerous abuses, designated 
and disgraced in the decrees, are still in force, and the evil has 
too often survived the remedy. But the debates of the Coun- 
cil are there to attest that, except the majority of the Italian 
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prelates sold to the Pope, and held fast by his privy purse, the 
greater number of the fathers of the Council sincerely desired 
reform in discipline, so far as it should not touch the power 
and the rights of the episcopate. Rome alone hindered or 
baffled all; even the reforms of detail which she condescend- 
ed to let pass, have been for the most part smitten with steril- 
ity, and have remained a dead letter in her hands. 

Among all the debated questions, that which raised the 
most tempests was the divine right of bishops. It was an 
important question which hovered, so to speak, over the whole 
duration of the Council. We see it continually returning, 
evaded as it was at each return by the wisdom of the legates, 
who were always ready to postpone a matter which they could 
not settle. The debate begins on the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1562, before the arrival of the Cardinal of Lorraine. To 
avoid difficulties, some wish to confine themselves to the de- 
claration that “the bishops are the successors of the apostles”, 
but the Spaniards wish for the addition that “they are insti- 
tuted by divine right”. Now appears in the Council, for the 
first time, a personage who is destined to play a more import- 
ant part than that of the Cardinal of Lorraine; it is a Span- 
iard, the fiery Lainez, general of the Jesuits, the worthy suc- 
cessor of Loyola, whom he equals in audacity and surpasses in 
that strange mingling of astuteness, violence, and faith, which 
characterises him. We should see (in Sarpi) this hardy monk, 
who is not even a bishop, and would not deign to be one, this 
ultramontane Luther, bringing to his bar the entire Council, 
which listens, bending toward him ; we should see him, seated 
in an arm-chair in the middle of the hall, the haughty incar- 
nation of that principle of the papacy before which the le- 
gates recoiled, fill with his powerful words the whole of one 
session, which had been reserved for him, so great is the in- 
terest which he excites. The famous order which he repre- 
sents had not yet given to the holy see a public testimony of 
the bond which holds them. The eyes of the Catholic uni- 
verse are upon the heir of Loyola. One wishes to see what 
use the Society will make of its power, born but yesterday, 
yet whose roots are now spread everywhere. Will Lainez 
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take sides with the bishops? But he is a monk, and, as such, a 
born enemy of the episcopate. Chief of the formidable sol- 
diery which Rome has just equipped against the century, 
heresy is what, above all things, he desires to combat; but all 
the enemies of the holy see are his own, and it is a heresy 
only to restrict, even for the advantage of the episcopate, the 
least of the privileges of the papacy. Lainez speaks, and for 
two hours he holds the assembly hanging upon his lips. Was 
he eloquent? We dare not call him so, for he was very sub- 
tle, and, besides, the two historians of the Council give us each 
a different discourse; but one is always eloquent when in- 
spired by a strong conviction, when one knows what he wants, 
and calculates what he dares. We know at least that this 
haughty monk made himself the out-and-out champion of the 
papacy before the Council. We can judge of him by this 
short extract : 


‘The Church has neither made nor constituted herself; Jesus Christ, 
her founder, her king, has given her laws. Essentially subject, she has of 
herself neither liberty, nor jurisdiction, nor power. The first foundation 
on which she is built is St, Peter. It is to him alone that Christ has said, 
‘Feed my sheep’, to him alone that the keys have been given. The Pope 
being his successor, in the Pope there dwells the plenitude of jurisdiction. 
And as Jesus Christ said to St. Peter that he had ‘ prayed for him that his 
faith fail not’, there is not, there cannot be anything infallible but the 
Pope. 

“This being established, to St. Peter alone pertained the right of confer- 
ring the priesthood upon the apostles. Undoubtedly he did so, at least so 
far as Christ did not do it in his place. The bishops are the successors of 
the apostles, as the Pope is the successor of St. Peter, and by this title they 
owe him obedience. If the Church is a monarchy, of which the Pope is 
king, no authority in the Church can emanate from any one but him. But 
then, you will say, has the Pope the right to abolish the episcopacy ? No; 
it is by divine right that there are bishops in the Church ; but each bishop, 
taken by himself, exists only by papal right. The Pope cannot suppress 
the bishops, taken as a whole, but he can pronounce as a sovereign upon 
the existence of each particular bishop. 

‘So of the councils; each bishop is fallible, an assembly of bishops is 
fallible also. If you admit that the decrees of a council are infallible, you will 
acknowledge, at the same time, that its infallibility emanates from another 
source, that is, the Pope, who alone has the right of confirming the decrees. 
If the authority of a council comes from the bishops, why do we call those 
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General councils where only a weak minority of the episcopal corps are 
present ? If their decrees have become laws to the Church, it is because 
the Pope, alone infallible, has approved them. In any council, however 
numerous, when the Pope is present, it is he alone who decides, as is proved 
by the formula: Approdbante, or Presente concilio. But, some will say, 
‘what part remains then for the bishops’? A more profound examination 
of the question, and a simple declaration of adhesion, a declaration which 
they cannot refuse. Without the Pope, a council has neither the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, nor infallibility, nor the power of binding the Church; it 
holds its authority solely from him to whom Jesus Christ has committed 
his own.” 


The effect of this speech was immense. The legates and 
ultramontanists, ravished and confounded by such audacity, 
were astonished to find themselves surpassed in servility, and 
carried even farther in their subjection to the Pope than they 
wished to go. The independents, especially the French, in- 
dignant at seeing the hand of a Jesuit demolish their old idol 
of Gallicanism, cried out against this monstrous doctrine, 
which dated scarcely from half a century, and which their 
venerable Sorbonne had already condemned. However, Lai- 
nez was right, a hundred times right. ‘“ When a council 
and a pope are present”, as M. Bungener has well said (II. 
190), “it is absolutely necessary that one of the two should be 
everything, and the other nothing. All intermediate solution 
is illogical and impossible. Ultramontanism makes the coun- 
cil nothing, Gallicanism the Pope. But as Gallicanism, de- 
finitively, cannot do without the Pope, while ultramontanism 
does very well without councils, and has done so since Trent”, 
we shall conclude, with Lainez, that for a consistent Catholic 
to believe is to obey ; that all power emanates from the Pope, 
and returns to him; that the bishops are only his delegates, 
the council his secretaries, the Holy Ghost his minister, and 
that an emancipated papacy has no more need of councils, 
not even to make dogmas, as she has just given proof. 

We will not follow further this question of the divine right 
of the episcopate, constantly suppressed, and constantly redp- 
pearing, because it implicates that weightier question, which 
lay at the bottom of all others, “ Is the Council superior to the 
Pope, or the Pope to the Council?” Lainez had boldly decided 
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both, but none except the ultramontanists accepted his deci- 
sion. Thus, after interminable debates, which lasted not less 
than ten months; after bitter recriminations between the 
French and Spanish prelates; after a second speech of Lai- 
nez upon dispensations, which, in boldness and violence, far 
surpassed the first, the matter ended, as everything in the 
Council ended, by a compromise. The canons, twenty times 
altered, were at length, on the fifteenth of July, commit- 
ted to writing, without opposition, in the form in which they 
now stand. (Session XXIII, canons 6 to 8.) The disputed 
question, “ Do the bishops hold their institution immediately 
from Christ, or immediately through the Pope?” was set aside. 
It was only declared “that the hierarchy was of divine right, 
and that the bishops were elected by the authority of the 
pontiff”, which was true ; but a prudent silence was observed 
concerning their relations to the papacy. However, the casu- 
istic thunder of the general of the Jesuits had not sounded in 
vain in the Council, and more than one conversion resulted 
from it. The independent position of Lainez, his audacity in 
claiming for the Pope an omnipotence to which he had not 
dared to pretend; the old grudge of the monks against the 
episcopate, which appeared at last in full council, and won for 
them independence by stress of servility, all united to discour- 
age opposition, and to carry captive the irresolute and timid. 
On that memorable day the Society of Jesus paid in full mea- 
sure its debt to the holy see, and became bound to it bya 
covenant which nothing yet has been able to break. To this 
very day the papacy, supported by the sons of Loyola, bends 
councils and episcopates to its law, and shakes off all depend- 
ency except that of the order which affranchised it. Jesuit- 
ism was destined to become and to remain the protector of 
the holy see, the champion of all its contests, in fine, the last 
word of Catholicism which now struggles in vain beneath 
this double yoke, the papacy which gives the orders, and 
Jesuitism which dictates them. 

As to the rest, the Council of Trent is judged more severely 
by one of its own members than we ourselves should dare to 
judge it. This is what the Bishop of Tina, in Dalmatia, 
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says: “ What good could be done in a council where opinions 
were counted and not weighed? Against each one of our 
side the Pope brought hundreds of his own, and if hundreds 
had not sufficed, could he not create thousands? One should 
see these hungry prelates coming every day to Trent, most of 
them beardless youths sunk in debauchery, enrolled to vote at 
the signal of the legates, ignorant and stupid, but whose au- 
dacity. and impudence could render useful service. What 
has the Holy Spirit ever had to do with this Council? One 
should see the couriers flying night and day to Rome, to re- 
port to the Pope all that was done. It is thence as from Do- 
dona or Delphi that the oracles are expected. This Holy 
Spirit whom they boast as being a partaker in their councils, 
travelled about shut up in the messenger’s bags. When the 
rivers had overflowed, he had to wait till the inundation 
ceased before he could reach Trent, and the Holy Spirit did 
not move upon the waters, as is said in Genesis, but along the 
waters. The legates notified the will of the holy father, and 
the Italian bishops, monthly pledged to his privy purse, some 
of them very bishops in the air, without residence and with- 
out diocese, voted, faithfully following their orders; for to do 
otherwise was a capital crime.” (Apologia ad Maximil. Im- 
pera. Edit. Quirinus Reuter. Offenbach. 1610.) 

We have arrived at the end of our task ; the remainder of 
the acts of the Council contains but one idea, that of dissolving, 
and does not deserve the honor of being recounted. The am- 
bassadors of France retire to Venice, and protest at a distance, 
but their protestations have no effect; the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, remaining at Trent, intrigues, beats about between the 
different parties, and puts his shoulder to the wheel of the 
Council, to bring it more speedily to a conclusion. The Pope 
writes confidentially to the legates, that “they need not regard 
too much the protest of the Spaniards, since their king is sure”. 
And when’ Vargas, ambassador at Rome, contrary to the se- 
cret intention of his master, of which he is ignorant, insists 
upon “the prolongation of the Council, as all the world de- 
sires”, the Pope replies to him: ‘ Who, then, is this all the 
world ?” “It is Spain first”, responds Vargas, “and then all 
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the world!” ‘Write to Spain”, replies the Pope, “to read 
Ptolemy, and they will see that Spain is not all the world !” 
Thus the Emperor and the King of Spain, secretly gained to 
the holy see, hide their connivance behind the tumult made 
by their envoys and the prelates. France, as she has done 
through the whole Council, speaks when it is necessary to act. 
The Pope in all his letters urges, entreats the fathers to make 
haste; being sick, he conjures them “to spare him the grief 
of dying before the assembly closes”, for, above all things, he 
fears that the Council will take upon itself the election of 
his successor, and enter into strife with the conclave. Thence- 
forward the decrees follow each other with a scandalous pre- 
cipitation. All points on which they do not at once agree 
are set aside; all difficulties which cannot be solved are 
eluded; in fine, the work of two years is concluded in three 
weeks. Purgatory is declared an article of faith, in spite of 
the Gospel which denies it, and the Protestants who attack it. 
The principle of indulgences is maintained, but their sale and 
abuses suppressed; for the grand voice of Luther reéchoes 
yet, even in the bosom of this indifferent Council. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin and the saints, of their relics and images, 
is authorized and advised, with this reservation, that prayers 
should be addressed not to the image, but to him whom it 
represents. In fine, in the last session but one, December 2d, 
1563, the decrees of the two previous sessions were read, in 
the midst of the approving silence of the assembly; the 
unity of the Council was thus tacitly proclaimed, and the 
empire and France, who -had lately combated so warmly the 
idea of continuation, forgot this time to oppose it. 

On Friday, the third of December, 1563, they proceeded 
to the reading of the decrees, on which they had labored all 
night. The legates had had the art to slip in a significant 
clause: “ Without prejudice to the authority of the apostol- 
ical holy see (salva semper sedis apostolice auctoritate)”,—an 
artful reservation, which, leaving the Pope sole judge of what 
was meant by “his authority”, opened a door of escape from 
the pressure of the decrees. The Council, in voting for this 
clause almost without discussion, abdicated, we may say, and 
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deposed all its powers in the hands of the holy father. The 
Pope aggravated the evil in his bull of confirmation (January 
26th, 1564), by forbidding “all persons, clergy or laity, of 
whatever rank they may be, from commenting or interpret- 
ing, in any manner whatever, the decrees of the Council” ; 
thus tradition supplanted the Bible, and the Pope supplanted 
Jesus Christ. From the height of his infallibility, he adopted, 
in confirming them, all the acts of the Council ; by one stroke 
of his pen, he took from the bishops the right of commenting 
even on the decrees which they had rendered, and permitted 
to the Catholic world no other thought concerning these de- 
crees than that of obeying them. 

The Council, happy at feeling freed from its eR responsi- 
bility, closed with acclamation. The Cardinal de Lorraine, 
lately one of the most formidable opponents, himself intoned 
the hymn of release. In a long litany were sung successively 
the praises of each of those sovereigns whose demands for 
reform had all been thwarted. The King of Spain was the 
only one who considered himself satisfied; the Emperor un- 
derstood at last, somewhat too late, that he had been playing 
the part of adupe. As to France, justly wounded by that 
final clause, “ without prejudice to the authority of the holy 
see”, which set the Pope above the Council, leaving him free 
from accountability to the decrees, except so far as was con- 
venient, it reserved its vengeance for the oppressed Council 
by wounding the papacy in the tenderest point. The decrees 
of the Council of Trent were, in fact, never officially recog- 
nised by France, in spite of the persevering demands of the 
clergy for half a century. Never have these decrees been 
received without restriction in any State in Europe, not even 
Spain, for they infringe in too many points upon the most 
legitimate demands of civil power. The Church alone has 
bowed without reservation before the thrice-sacred canons of 
the Council of Trent. She has made it her chart, not of 
liberty, but of servitude, and with her own hand has riveted 
the fetters that they may not break. In fine, the episcopate 
itself, abjuring those last desires for independence which we 
saw break forth in Trent, is curbed forever under the papal 
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omnipotence, forbidding herself in so doing even a regret or a 
retrospective glance, and consoling herself for the yoke which 
she wears by that which she imposes. 

In running through the long series of the decrees of the 
Council, edited in magnificent order and in irreproachable 
Latin, in seeing day after day discussed, with indisputable 
science and skill, the most profound mysteries of dogma and 
the most knotty questions of discipline, we are tempted to 
regard as earnest the laborious work of the Tridentine fathers. 
We think involuntarily of those councils of the fourth century, 
where so many treasures of faith, of learning, and of genius 
were dispensed; where were settled forever, as was hoped at 
least, the dogmas of our holy religion. But eleven centuries 
had not passed in vain over the primitive constitution of the 
Christian Church. An emperor, Constantine, was the one to 
strike the first blow. In assigning a dotation to the clergy, 
until then requited by the piety of believers, he brought it 
down to the arena of the interests of this world. In associ- 
ating it with the action of the civil power, he favored the 
invasion of politics into matters of faith, and prepared the 
most serious embarrassments for his successors. The episco- 
pate seized at first the proffered power, but the papacy soon 
snatched it from its hands. Charlemagne, in reconstructing 
the empire, thought that he needed a sanction for his work. 
This powerful but imperfect genius aggravated by repeating 
the fault of his father, and gratified the holy see by a tem- 
poral dominion, to his own misfortune and that of the kings. 
The empire set itself to work to endow its rival and strengthen 
him upon his throne, and the papacy, soon emancipated, cast 
at its feet that secular power which had enriched and estab- 
lished it. 

In the history of the Church everything is explained by the 
first endowment of the clergy; everything in the history of 
the pontificate by this fatal gift of territorial sovereignty, so 
heedlessly granted by Pepin and Charlemagne. It was too 
much to arm a man, though infallible, with these two powers, 
which, united, embrace everything, the world of matter and 
that of mind. The most audacious pretensions of Gregory 
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VII and of Innocent III were foreshadowed and almost justi- 
fied by this inconsiderate grant. And although, as a whole, 
the power of the holy see has declined since the thirteenth 
century, the Council of Trent remains no less a memorable 
date in its annals. History, so long mute, has at last spoken. 
We know now what secret springs moved this complicated 
machine. But, contemplated from without and from afar, as 
the Catholic Church regards it, it is still imposing, and com- 
mands respect. Renouncing, although unwillingly, the giv- 
ing and taking away of earthly crowns, Rome at Trent still 
strengthened its spiritual dominion. If it can no longer put 
its foot upon the neck of kings, it at least knows how to bring 
them to pay obeisance, and still reigns by astuteness in default 
of genius and of sanctity. 





Art. I.—THE RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS 
VINDICATIONS. 


By Epwin Hatt, D.D., Professor of Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary. 


An article in the last October number of the Princeton 
Review, on Dr. Hickok’s revised edition of his ational 
Psychology, has called forth two responses from Dr. Hickok 
himself, one from Professor Tayler Lewis, and another, under- 
stood to be from a distinguished professor, a friend and former 
pupil of Dr. Hickok. Of these, the first three were published 
in the American Theological [eview, and the last in the 
Princeton Review. Seldom has any system of Psychology 
been favored, in so short a time, with so many vindications 
from so formidable an array of defenders. The ational Psy- 
chology may well be proud of these, and be well content to 
rest its cause, if anywhere, upon these defences. Its author 
informs us, that “It is given in this revised form, from the 
conviction that its use is still needed ”—“ especially as a text 
or reference book in the higher philosophical instruction in 
our colleges.” It is from posts of eminence in important col- 
leges that its vindications come. Other indications also show, 
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that it has already established its own school in philosophy, 
and is rapidly and widely doing its work in forming the intel- 
lectual principles and habits of the rising generation of schol- 
ars. These considerations, as well as the intrinsic importance 
of the questions and principles at issue, are sufficient to stand 
as an apology for some further examination both of the Psy- 
chology and of its vindications, which examination it is now 
purposed to make, so far as the brief limits assigned us here 
will permit. For a better understanding of the case, let us 
first notice the state of the question. 

The doctrine of perception might seem, at first view, a mat- 
ter of small moment; yet on this depends the possibility of 
all philosophy, and of all assured knowledge, whether there 
is a real world, or whether all things exist to us only in idea. 
Dr. Hickok has therefore well stated it as the great problem 
in philosophy: “The problem which philosophy has felt her- 
self called upon to solve, is this: How may the intellect know 
that which is out of, and at a distance from itself?” 

The doctrine of Natural Realism, advocated by Reid, and 
more fully developed by Hamilton, assumes that our faculties 
of cognition, in their normal state and action, are true. Or 
rather, in the view of its advocates, it assumes nothing, but 
only recognises the fact given in consciousness, that we imme- 
diately behold—are presented face to face with—the object of 
the cognitive faculty, and so not only know the object imme- 
diately, but know the knowing—are conscious of beholding it 
in direct intuition. This they regard as the highest certainty. 
Doubt this, and we know nothing. There is nothing that we 
may not, on the same grounds, call into equal question. Proof 
is impossible ; not because the intuitive beholding is doubtful, 
but because there is nothing more certain, by which proof 
might be possible. The proof of the proof would need prov- 
ing, and then the proof of the proof of the proof, and so on 
forever. Proving the intuitions of one faculty by those of an- 
other faculty equally human, involves the same infinite series 
of absurdities as before. One, therefore, who begins by 
doubting an intuition, whether an axiom of reason, or a direct 
cognition by another faculty, must either doubt universally 
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and doubt forever, or continue to give proof of proof, with 
no possibility of reaching anything ultimate or certain, and 
no possibility of ceasing this endless labor, unless he shall at 
last find refuge in some transcendental world, created by the 
“ antagonisms and diremptions” of absurdities and self-contra- 
dictions. 

The advocates of Natural Realism maintain, of course, that 
we are carefully to limit the witness of each faculty to its own 
objects. Sense can give nothing save objects of sense. It is 
reason that rises to causes and necessary principles and truths, 
and that discerns in objects of sense more than sense reveal, 
and more than can be yielded by any mere analysis of the 
objects of sense. Nor is it every sense that gives immediate 
intuition of an outward object. The hearing, for example, 
is limited to the sensation. No advocate of Natural Realism 
pretends that hearing alone could give knowledge of a bell. 
The Natural Realist holds that in the sense of touch, or rather 
in the muscular sense of resistance commonly included in 
touch, we are presented face to face with outward objects 
having extension and solidity. These qualities are immedi- 
ately perceived ; and, says Sir Wm. Hamilton, they “ really 
exist in the objects, as they are ideally presented to our 
minds”. These are called Primary Qualities; without them 
no material object can have existence. There are other qual- 
ities, not supposed necessary to the existence of material 
bodies, and which belong to them occasionally. They have 
power to give us sensations, while the quality itself is not per- 
ceived, but is to us simply an unknown cause of the ‘sensa- 
tion. For sufficient reasons we judge these causes to be quali- 
ties in the object. Such are the qualities which give us the 
sensations of heat, taste, smell and hearing. These are called 
Secondary Qualities. 

This distinction between primary and secondary qualities, 
and between an immediate perception of an object and a 
judgment of its existence, is wholly ignored by many others, 
who hold that in all perception nothing is directly given save 
our own sensations. To them all qualities are but such as 
Natural Realists regard the secondary. In their view, if in 
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hearing we do not have immediate perception of a “bell”, 
then in no sense have we an immediate knowledge of any- 
thing outward. Thus, Professor Tayler Lewis argues at 
length, from the fact that we hear the sownd, and do not imme- 
diately receive the deld in the hearing, that no outward object 
whatever is ever perceived ; and—what more surprises us— 
he argues as though he really supposed that those of a differ- 
ent philosophy maintain that we perceive the bell by hearing 
alone ! 

As an immediate cognition or intuition is incapable of 
proof, so also it is to us incapable of explanation. It is to 
us an ultimate fact; there is nothing more direct or simple, 
by which explanation might be possible; and we are too 
ignorant to attempt to tell either how the sensation, or how 
knowledge, through the sensation is ever accomplished. We 
cannot give an “Idea” of any Intelligence, much less of “ All 
Intelligence.” 

Another point demands attention here, viz., the distinction 
“between the being and the becoming”. Suppose it granted 
that we do immediately perceive some outward phenomenon: 
Dr. Hickok still meets with two difficulties in the way of per- 
ceiving any real thing. The real amount of these difficulties 
is, first, that we cannot perceive a real thing; and, secondly, 
that there zs no real thing having permanent being, and that 
there can be none. Thus (American Theological Review, 
April, p. 204), Dr. Hickok says: 


“The phenomena of sense”—‘“‘are constantly coming and departing.” 
‘‘ The color or the sound of one instant is not that of the next.’’ “To such 
as contemplate nothing but the phenomenal, it must appear that ‘ all things 
flow.” “The instant of the coming in sense, is also the instant of evanish- 
ing; and we cannot say at any time it 7s, but only it is coming into mani- 
festation.” ‘‘ Hence we know the phenomenal only as the becoming.” 


That is, suppose a real thing, as a horse—we cannot perceive 
him as a real horse ; we can never say that it is, but only that 
it is coming into manifestation. No horse is manifested, but 
only a phenomenon in a “flow”. There is no permanent 
phenomenon for us to perceive. 
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But, secondly, we cannot suppose a real thing. There can 
be no real permanent thing. Thus (American Theological 
Review, July, p. 404), Dr. Hickok says: “The Psychology 
supposes universal nature to be the perpetual product of the 
Creator’s continued agency”; i. e. matter is force, constantly 
coming into being while the Creator keeps his spiritual acts 
in counter-agency. When counter-agency ceases, as there ,is 
nothing else in matter, matter ceases to be. Suppose, then, 
that all our faculties combine, to give us, for the moment, 
cognition of an objective and supposed real horse. The ob- 
ject itself is in as much a “flow” as the sensations. All the 
horse there is, is “constantly coming and departing”. We 
may say of it, as of the sensations: “The instant of its arising 
in sense, is also the instant of its evanishing, and we cannot 
say at any time it zs, but only it is coming.” Horses are con- 
stantly about to be, but they never are. There are therefore 
no real horses for us to perceive. Here is the famous distine- 
tion between “the being and the becoming”, of which Dr. 
Hickok declares his reviewer to be so profoundly ignorant, as 
not to have “taken the first step in that long path which phil- 
osophy has for so many ages been travelling”. So clear is it 
to Professor Tayler Lewis, that things cannot have any being, 
that (American Theological Review, January, p. 110) he 
quotes Scripture to prove that objects of sense are—not merely 
transitory and changing—but that they have no deimg, while 
all things that are real are “ above the world of sense for ever- 
more”. Where, then, did he find his Bible? If he believes 
it as he interprets it, then he believes there is no Bible. 

The question of a knowledge of outward things should seem 
to be here forever decided and foreclosed: we can perceive no 
such things. Such things neither are nor can be. We come 
to the end of the path which philosophy has for so many ages 
been travelling, and soon we expect Professor Lewis and Dr. 
Hickok, for we have left them on the road. 

The Natural Realist is not troubled with difficulties like 
these. If his senses give to him, for the moment, an outward 
horse, he will take him and use him, not questioning whether 
it be a horse in a “flow”, created anew and different every 

39 
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moment, nor whether—supposing a real» horse—sense never 
presents him as a horse in being, but only as “ becoming” a 
horse—a horse about to be. If alk this be so, he, a flowing 
man, will use the flowing horse for the flowing moment—the 
horse for the moment created in a flowing creation. Such as 
he is for the moment, he is sure he, for the moment, perceives 
him. Questions about the being and the becoming pertain 
not to perception, nor to the knowledge of what zs for the 
present ; let those who meet them solve them. 

But, suppose one urges that our faculties may deceive us? 
If they do this in their normal state and action, then they 
may deceive us in the proving, and we can know nothing. If 
such a man is sincere, nothing can help him. If he doubts 
through mere superfluity of naughtiness, then we can bring 
nothing more certain; he is joined to his idols; let him 
alone. 

But, suppose one gives to this general doubt of all our 
faculties a specific form? Suppose he affirms that the inevit- 
able witness of consciousness in all men is, that we perceive 
outward things immediately, while the reason demonstrates 
that all such immediate perception is impossible, and that this 
contradiction in the very sources of knowledge destroys all 
possibility of knowledge ? 

We will not argue with him on this basis; it assumes the 
futility of all argument. We deny the alleged facts assumed 
as the premises. It is indeed true that “all minds are shut 
up to the testimony of consciousness for a direct and imme- 
diate perception of the outward object”; but it is not true 
that reason has ever demonstrated the contrary. This posi- 
tion is so important to the very possibility of all philosophy, 
that we ask to be heard upon it for a few moments. We af- 
firm then, 

First, that Reason is incapable of any such demonstration. 
Reason cannot, in the last analysis of sense, show any contact 
between matter and mind, nor comprehend how such contact 
is possible ; nor, if it were possible, how such contact should 
give knowledge. As little can she explain how knowledge 
may be given without contact. She is wholly unable to ex- 
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plain or comprehend the manner, or the idea, of any actual 
knowledge by any one, or by all of our senses. She is as 
much lost in trying to explain how there can be a sensation, 
as in trying to explain how sense can give knowledge of out- 
ward things. Reason, then, is wholly incompetent to make 
any demonstration in the case, or to give any “Idea” of any 
“Intelligence,” and cannot rationally make the denial attri- 
buted to her. With a little more light she might see, that 
what she is assumed to deny as impossible is beautifully and 
most rationally true. 

Indeed, reason would have been quite as likely, @ prior, to 
deny the possibility of sensation. For, does not sensation in- 
volve either contact, or union, or intercommunication between 
mind and matter, such as constitutes the very difficulty sup- 
posed to be in the way of coming to a knowledge of outward 
things? What philosopher could have told, @ priori, that 
matter and mind—separated, as the philosophers say, by “the 
whole diameter of being’”—could ever come together to form 
the creature man, or to give to any being such a faculty as 
sense, in which mind and matter must in some way combine ? 
The supposed impossibility of such contact, or combination, 
or interecommunication, in perception, led to the Platonic in- 
vention of a Plastic Medium, to the notion of Malebranche, 
that, as sense can give us nothing, we “ see all things in God”, 
and to the notion of Leibnitz, that, as mind and matter can 
have no intercommunication, God has ordained a preéstablished 
harmony, in which, with no mutual influence upon each other, 
mind and matter act in concert. Reason could comprehend 
nothing and explain nothing. Yet, those were attempts ra- 
tionally to explain, and, like Dr. Hickok, to give “subjective 
Ideas of Intelligence”. The attempts ended only in absurdity. 
Reason, then, has never made the demonstration attributed to 
her. She is incapable of such demonstration. The very at- 
tempt is irrational, as it ever must be irrational to attempt to 
give an @ priori Idea of All Intelligence. The testimony of 
consciousness, therefore, is wholly unimpaired. There is no 
such contradiction in the sources of our knowledge as has 
been supposed. ! 
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But in the second place, all schemes based on the supposed 
truth of the alleged demonstration have hitherto ended most 
logically in Idealism or Pantheism ; and so have practically 
reduced the alleged demonstration to absurdity. The course 
of reasoning which led to such results will show that all other 
schemes, based on the same principles, must come at last to 
the same end. 

Berkeley began with assuming, that in perception we are 
conscious only of our own sensations. He ended—most logi- 
cally—with concluding that there is, to us, no world save our 
own ideas. 

Kant assumed the existence of something outward, but held 
that the apparent form and qualities are determined, not by 
the outward thing, but by our faculties, so that in perception, 
things conform to our cognitions, not our cognitions to things. 
He concluded, therefore, that the province of philosophy is 
not to study outward facts, but @ priori, our powers of know- 
ing. “The new method of thought which we have adopted”, 
said he, “2s based on the principle that we only cognize in 
things, &@ priori, that which we ourselves place in them”. 
(Meitklejohn’s Trans. p. xxix.) 

True, said Fichte ; but if our minds posit the form and qual- 
ity, why not the substance also? All is sufficiently accounted 
for, by regarding all as mental positings. Our minds create 
all the worlds, we know; and God, also, is but an idea which 
man creates. 

Even our own Edwards, in his very youth, before Berkeley’s 
speculations were given to the world, and before Kant was 
born, assuming the same principle, came to a similar conclu- 
sion. “ Consciousness”, said he, “is the mind’s perceiving 
what is in itself”. A harmless and very reasonable position, 
one might have thought. But, mark the logical consequences 
wrapped up in that seemingly harmless sentence! For Ed- 
wards proceeded with the power of a modern locomotive, and 
kept the track: thus, “ Body and solidity” are, to our percep- 
tion, “the same”. The perception of a supposed outward 
solidity is only the consciousness of a sensation of resistance ; 
since we are conscious only of our own sensations. There is 
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no need of supposing anything outward, whether substance 
or quality. All you can know is, that you are conscious of a 
sensation. 


“The reason”, said he, “‘ why it is so exceedingly natural to man to sup- 
pose that there is some latent substance that upholds the properties of bo- 
dies is, because all men see that the properties of bodies are such as need 
some cause”, “All, therefore, agree that there is something that is there, 
and upholds these properties. And it is most true there undoubtedly is ; 
but men are wont to content themselves in saying that it is something, but 
that something is He by whom all things consist.” (Appendiaz, vol. i, p. 
676. Carvill’s Ed.) Again, “ Resistance, or solidity, is by the immediate 
exercise of the Divine power ; it follows that that which philosophers used 
to think a certain unknown substratum, which stood beneath and kept up 
solidity, is nothing at all distinct from solidity itself; or that, if they must 
needs apply that word to something else, that does really and properly sub- 
sist by itself, and support properties, they must apply it to the Divine Being 
or power itself”—“ so that, speaking most strictly, there is no proper sub- 


stance but God himself”. (Ibid. p. 713.) 


Perhaps Edwards derived these notions from Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who, assuming that we are conscious only of our own 
sensations, supposed that what we regard as matter and an 
outward world, may be fully accounted for, and a rough idea 
of creation be attained, without the necessity of supposing 
any such thing as matter. He supposed that God, by his 
power, renders a certain portion of infinite space impenetrable 
to another portion of space rendered likewise impenetrable ; 
both spaces continuing absolutely void as before. From these 
he supposes that motion and the other properties and acci- 
dents ascribed to matter may be educed. (In Wight’s Hamil- 
ton, p. 803.) 

A moment’s reflection shows that the supposed impenetrable 
space is quite as unnecessary, on the assumed principle of per- 
ception, as either real qualities or real substances. For, as 
we are conscious only of sensations, why may not sensations 
be given as well without the impenetrable space? Or why 
may not the sensation, as well as the space, or quality, or sub- 
stance, be a mere idea? Edwards was too acute not to see 
this. 
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“But now it is easy to conceive of resistance as a mode of an idea.” 
‘How is there any resistance except it be in some mind?” ‘The world is 
therefore an ideal one.” ‘‘The material universe exists nowhere but in 
mind.” ‘“ Place itself is mental, and within and without are mere mental 
conceptions. The material universe is absolutely dependent on the concep- 
tion of the mind for its existence” (pp. 670-1). 


And even this ideal universe, Edwards concluded, has no 
being, but is only becoming, just as long as God continues to 
raise these conceptions in created minds. As the world is 
thought, and not matter, and as the Divine thoughts are eter- 
nal, Edwards held that the world, as to God, was eternal, 
since “things as to God exist from eternity alike” (p. 671). 
As to man, Edwards held that the world was created, creation 
consisting simply in raising up “such ideas in created minds”. 

It occurs to us to inquire, How, then, could the earth have 
been created before man ? 

If we may be allowed a moment’s digression, we may sug- 
gest a possible solution of the difficulty. Dr. Hickok has 
shown (Cosmology, p. 85), that “ Reason is not a fact, a thing 
that has been made, but from its own necessity of being, can 
be conceived no otherwise than a verity which fills immen- 
sity and eternity”. Professor Lewis shows that the human 
reason, “though physically, sentiently, individually, born in 
time, shares in the universal reason, and breathes the higher 
life of the uncreated world” ; that it brings with it “@ priori 
knowledge”, “ideas”, and “thoughts” that “come with it 
from its preternatural and preéwistent sphere”, and that “lie 
in the soul ready for use”,— divine ideas”—in a “divine 
faculty”. (American Theological Review, pp. 120,121.) Now 
we have seen that Professor Lewis holds that objects of sense 
have no being, while all things that are real are “above the 
world of sense for evermore”. As sense cannot, therefore, 
perceive force, may not Professor Lewis well have brought 
with him, from his “ preéxistent sphere” all the world he ever 
knew? And, as Dr. Hickok holds (American Theological 
Review, July, p. 440), with regard to all rational ideas, that 
“the idea in God and man is the same, and is in truth only 
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the Divine idea”, why may not Professor Lewis have brought 
with him that identical eternal world supposed by Edwards ? 

But to return. So ended in the hands of Edwards, and 
under his relentless logic, the demonstration of reason, that 
in perception we are conscious only of our own sensations. 
Newton, and Berkeley, and Edwards, and Kant, and Fichte— 
all assuming the same principle, were swept alike by the same 
resistless tide of inevitable logic, to the shores either of abso- 
lute Idealism or of dreary Pantheism. Can the premises ever 
yield any other results ? 

And now Dr. Hickok assumes the same principle. His own 
latest account of the view taken of this matter in his ational 
Psychology is, that “ The phenomena of the sense are all tho- 
roughly subjective”, that “the perceiving is not a fantasy or 
delusion, but a genuine sensation”, and that “what the affec- 
tion has come from, the clearest perception must leave in doubt”. 
(American Theological Review, July, p. 411.) We shall see 
that in Dr. Hickok’s hands also this principle still yields its 
necessary results of Idealism or Pantheism. 

He adds another difficulty, viz., such a contradiction be- 
tween reason and consciousness, with regard to perceiving 
outward things directly, as gives to the skeptie a “logical 
right to doubt whether permanent mind or matter exists”. 
(Psychology, p. 45.) In the American Theological Review of 
April, he maintains that all modern philosophy, even that of 
our Common Theology, is itself Atheistic or Pantheistic, and 
that his Rational Psychology constitutes “the very defences 
and support” of the Christian Creed, and that, without the 
principles of that Psychology, our adoption of that creed 
“can be nothing but an wnreasoning credulity”. The removal 
of these grounds of doubt he declares to be “ hopeless in any 
other than through an @ priort method of investigation”. 
(Rational Psychology, p. 45.) 

Beginning just here on the basis of absolute ignorance and 
doubt, receiving nothing from experience, neither knowing 
nor assuming the possibility of experience, or the existence of 
facts, or the existence or possibility of reason itself, Dr. 
Hickok proposes to build up an @ priori science of mind, and 
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so to solve the problem of a knowledge of outward things. 
What ground has he to stand on? What instruments has he 
to build with? What means of verifying the truthfulness of 
his speculations? He stands on nothing. He supposes the 
certainty of nothing. Everything and every faculty is called 
in question. He will prove everything, and assume nothing. 
He must therefore sustain his proof by putting another proof 
under it, and, in like manner, sustain the proof of the proof; 
after the manner of the honest Hibernian, who said, that in 
his country they began to build chimneys at the top; and 
when inquired of how they made the top brick keep its place, 
he answered: “Ah! as for that matter, they put another 
brick under it.” The instruments of building are the un- 
known and perhaps impossible reason, whose speculations are 
“void conceptions” until verified by facts found in the use of 
a worse than dubious consciousness—his other instrument. 
The reason shall tell @ priort how things must be; conscious- 
ness shall tell how they ave. If these agree, the Rational 
Psychology demands that we receive their conclusion as 
science, the end of doubt, the “Subjective Idea, and the Ob- 
jective Law of All Intelligence”. The rational axiom here 
assumed is, that when two dubious gvitnesses agree, one of 
them a demonstrated falsifier, and the other of doubtful vera- 
city, and even of doubtful existence—their agreement can re- 
sult in nothing but certainty. 

But now Dr. Hickok (American Theological Review of July) 
affirms that the alleged contradiction between reason and con- 
sciousness pertains not to him, nor to the Psychology, but 
“belongs solely to the skeptic”. This affirmation we shall 
presently examine. For our present purpose it is sufficient 
that he regards the contradiction so far valid, as to give the 
skeptic a “logical right” to doubt whether mind or matter 
exists. This being so, it is of no consequence to whom the 
declaration of the ground of doubt originally belonged. Dr. 
Hickok having accepted the premises, must take the necessary 
conclusions. 

Dr. Hickok now says further, that his reviewer “ deems that 
until realities are found, they neither act nor are”. Oh! no: 
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the reviewer did not deem that until realities are found by the 
processes of the Rational Psychology, they neither act nor are; 
but the Psychology itself doubting their reality, and in search 
of them, must not be allowed to assume their existence before 
it finds them. 

Dr. Hickok now avers further, that while the Psychology 
seeks after the reason as yet unknown and perhaps impossible, 
“it does not suppose reason not to be, and not to be active in 
search of itself”. He insists that it is only a philosophic and 
logical finding that he is in search of. Very well; the re- 
viewer then very properly inquired whether he had logically 
found it. But Dr. Hickok’s logical finding required an actual 
finding. In the Rational Psychology itself he most fully af- 
firms it on page 462, in these words: “ But thus far the all- 
comprehending reason is only a void conception. So it may 
be, so, if at all, it must be; but that so it 7s, we have yet to 
find”. He then proposes to take “facts”, and find it. But 
now, admitting a “logical right to doubt” ‘whether mind or 
matter exists, and that at the present stage of the argument 
we know not that reason is, or can be, he demands that the 
skeptic shall allow him to assume that reason is, “and is ac- 
tive in search of itself”! If this may be assumed, why search 
any longer? May not the skeptic very properly reply, My 
good friend, what are you, your book, and your argument, 
save matter and mind, whose existence you maintain my 
logical right to doubt? Many such things have I seemed to 
see and hear and consider ; and among them a seeming Plato, 
and Edwards, and Shakspeare ; still you admit my logical right 
to doubt. What can you bring me more? After all, I know 
not that I have seen, or heard, or considered anything. When 
I have considered your rational argument, I know not whether 
it is rational, or whether there is, or can be, any reason. On 
your own grounds, I find myself compelled to adopt the beau- 
tiful language of Fichte: “ All reality is converted into a 
marvellous dream, without a life to dream of, and without a 
mind to dream; into a dream made up only of a dream it- 
self”. 
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Dr. Hickok, however, proceeds. And now behold the 
method of the Rational Psychology. 

The unfound and perhaps impossible reason tells @ prior? all 
that sense and understanding can be made to do toward at- 
taining a knowledge of outward things. So they must be, 
and so they must operate if at all. Reason sees by an “ un- 
made and eternal principle” that “ conditions all power ”, and 
that itself is “conditioned by no power”; that the Creator 
cannot make them at all, if not after this idea. And now 
consciousness, whose falsity has been demonstrated, is to 
verify these ideas by facts ; and that while the very question 
is whether we can know any facts. Reason now comes in 
again and gives “ Ontological Demonstrations” of the “ valid 
being ” both of the “ Phenomenal” and the “ Notional” ; for 
though no man ever percewed “a rose”, understanding has a 
notion that separate qualities given in consciousness, are “‘ con- 
nected ” together in a real outward rose; and this notion is to 
be verified by an Ontological Demonstration. This done, 
sense and understanding are now complete. 

So far these ideas and demonstrations have been given by 
the unfound and perhaps impossible reason. Until reason is 
verified, they all go for nothing. Now comes the harder task 
of the reason to find and demonstrate herself. She must tell @ 
priort what she must be, and what she must do, if ever found; 
and then this idea must be verified by facts. To this must be 
added the appropriate Ontological Demonstration of reason 
and its objects; and our Rational Psychology is complete. 
Behold the method! 

Before we proceed to the details, we must notice more par- 
ticularly Dr. Hickok’s allegation of “ mistake and perversion” 
in the reviewer, to which we have already alluded. In the 
American Theological Review, July, 1862, he says of the al- 
leged contradiction between consciousness and reason : 


“These declarations, and all others in connection with them, are the 
skeptic’s mode of argumentation, and for the truth and validity of which, 
the author is not otherwise responsible than that they should give a fair re- 
presentation of the skeptical process. They are not his method, his ‘ar- 
gument, nor his conclusions’. But the reviewer assumes them to be the 
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veritable logic of the author of the Psychology, and in various ways refutes 
and turns to absurdity and ridicule the processes of the Psychology itself, 
by making it responsible for what belongs solely to another.” 


We have already noticed that it is of no consequence to 
whom the declarations in question originally belonged. The 
Psychology admits them to be so far valid as to give the skep- 
tic a “logical right” to doubt whether mind or matter exists. 
They therefore do not “ belong solely to another”. But the 
Psychology, instead of giving them as belonging solely to an- 
other, on the contrary, affirms them originally, and in its own 
behalf, makes them its argument, and at last, while by an ex- 
planation of terms it supposes it removes the contradiction, it 
sustains both the alleged witness of consciousness and the de- 
monstration of reason ; and so is fully responsible to whatever 
“refutation” or reduction to absurdity or ridicule has follow- 
ed from its being held to this responsibility. 

The facts are these. The Psychology, after arguing some 
time against a particular theory of perception, adduces thus 
another argument — its own —in its own behalf, and merely 
brings in the admission of the skeptic to confirm its own de- 
clarations : 


‘“‘ But a more incorrigible skepticism results from this theory, when com- 
prehensively examined and intrepidly prosecuted to its legitimate conclu- 
sions. It is the testimony in the convictions of universal consciousness, 
that we perceive the external objects themselves. Every man is convinced 
that it is the outer object, and not some representative of it which he per- 
ceives. The knowledge that the object is out of myself, and other than 
myself, and thus a reality, and not subjective merely, is the testimony of 
common-sense everywhere. All minds, that of philosophers as well as 
common people, are shut up to the testimony of consciousness for a direct 
and immediate perception of the outward object. The skeptic himself ad- 
mits, yea, insists upon this, ahd founds upon it the necessary conclusions 
of his skepticism.” 


Then follows the alleged demonstration of reason to the 
contrary, which the Psychology also urges in its own behalf, 
and makes it its argument. The whole is repeated in a form, 
if possible, still stronger on page 381. 

Dr. Hickok, however, sees at length that “there must be 
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some false element somewhere in this alleged conclusion of in- 
evitable contradictions”, and supposes that he furnishes data 
by which “ we may detect the fallacy ” (p.382.) He maintains 
the formula of contradiction entire, and resolves “the whole 
basis of the skepticism” into “the old sophism of figura 
dictionis” a “false play upon the phraseology”. The witness 
of consciousness is maintained, and the skeptic justified in 
using it; but the “outward object”, to which consciousness 
testifies, is declared to be the quality of the outward thing, 
and not the “thing itself”. The demonstration of reason is 
fully maintained, but it is interpreted as denying the percep- 
tion of the thing itself, and not of its quality. “The object 
Jor the sense in perception is phenomenon as quality solely ; 
the object for the reason is the thing itself as causality for the 
qualities.” With this explanation of the terms, Dr. Hickok 
makes the declarations of consciousness and reason the conclu- 
sions of his psychological investigations, and professes to find 
“exact harmony”. So far from repudiating the declarations 
in question as belonging “ solely to the skeptic”, he expressly 
justifies the skeptic, by name, in his use of the alleged testi- 
mony of consciousness, thus (p. 382) : 


**So far our psychological conclusions confirm the jirst fact assumed by 
the skeptic as his preparation of the ground for his deduction of universal 
Pyrrhonism, namely, that the universal conviction of consciousness is, that 
we perceive the object immediately.” ‘ But the fact further is, that this 
distinct and definite guality is all that sense can reach, and all that con- 
sciousness can testify to as immediate in its own light” (p. 382). 


Consciousness and the skeptic then are both sustained in 
the first declaration. Dr. Hickok also sustains the demonstra- 
tion of reason. But is not this guality itself as much an out- 
ward object as the thing which is causality for the quality ? 
The testimony of consciousness was for “an immediate per- 
ception of an outward object” — an “ object out of myself, 
and not subjective merely”. The demonstration of reason was, 
that the mind can be conscious of nothing without, but only 
of its own sensations. “It is not possible to affirm beyond 
the immediateness of the organic sensation”; “all that can 
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directly be known is, that the mind has such sensations” (p. 
42). Dr. Hickok does not attempt to impugn the demonstra- 
tion of reason, or the witness of consciousness, but, with his 
explanation of the terms, sustains both by his psychological 
conclusions. Where, then, is the “exact harmony”? On his 
assumed principle that the mind can be conscious only of 
what is in itself, there can be no harmony. Even-with his 
explanations, the same contradiction remains; and, in his 
scheme, must remain, unless an outward quality of a material 
thing can be at the same time a mere sensation. And this we 
find, on examination, to be the process of educing “ exact har- 
mony”. It consists simply in Dr. Hickok’s deceiving himself 
by the substitution of a purely mental object for an object 
wholly outward, and not mental at all; thus (p. 196): “The 
sense perceives, and perception is the apprehension of the 
phenomenal only. Internal phenomena as mental exercises, 
and external phenomena as material qualities, are apprehend- 
ed”. Here external qualities and phenomena are distinguish- 
ed from znternal, and made objects of immediate perception. 
But external qualities are qualities pertaining to external 
things. They are in the same place called “material quali- 
ties”, meaning, qualities of matter, not mere mental affec- 
tions (see p. 383). “ The qualities of the rose, color, fragrance, 
smoothness, weight, taste, etc., as given in any and all organs 
of sense, are immediately perceived.” But these, surely, 
must be something outward, unless we are to talk of colored, 
fragrant, or heavy sensations. 

But on turning to the @ priort “Elements of all possible an- 
ticipation in the sense”, and reading for eighty-two pages, to 
the completion of the “ Ontological Demonstration of the valid 
being of the phenomenal”, we find nothing given in sense, 
save sensations, which are made the subjects of mere intel- 
lectual operations. “ The intellectual agency ”—“ has first to 
be supplietl with a sensation ”—“ which must be induced by 
some content ”—“ and the apprehending of this involves a dis- 
criminating it from non-sensation”. “The distinction here is 
between content and a void, sensation and non-sensation””. 
[And surely this must be all; a material quality cannot be 
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transported from the outside thing, and made to take up its 
abode in the mind — in a sensation — without making both 
mind and sensation material. A “content” is simply “ sen- 
sation” distinguished from “ non-sensation”. We wish this 
to be borne in mind as Dr. Hickok’s own account of the mat- 
ter here.] “This is the first element in the operation of dis- 
tinction? namely, /eality.” Yes, distinguishing a real sensa- 
tion from non-sensation. “That it is a real appearance is de- 
termined from non-appearance.” Yes, the real appearance of 
asensation. Dr. Hickok argues at length that it is a “pecu- 
liar appearance—more than what it is not”, and has in it that 
which is in no other reality” (p. 124), and that when the “ in- 
tellectual work” of “observation” is performed, “the complet- 
ed result as precise appearance in consciousness is Quality”. 
“ All sensation, as distinguished in a complete observation, 
becomes quality, and may be of different kinds, as colors, 
weight, sounds, ete.” 

A marvellous transformation truly! that as by a mere men- 
tal process we distinguish and observe a sensation, the sensa- 
tion — “ becomes — quality”! quality of an outer material 
thing. What mystic muttering of robed priest; what Hocus 
Pocus of conjurer ever wrought a more marvellous transform- 
ation! But Dr. Hickok continues: “ All quality is educed 
From sensation, the sensation being taken up by the intellect- 
ual agency, and in its distinguishing operation found thereby 
to be a reality, particularized from all others, and peculiar in 
its phenomenal being”. 

A material quality educed by a mental operation from a 
mere sensation! Was the extraction of sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers half so wonderful! But Dr. Hickok repeats it again 
and again. ‘Heat and cold, sweet and bitter, fragrant and 
fetid smells ”, are by sense perceived as phenomenal “ within 
our subjective sphere”, and so are “ outer qualities” — “ per- 
ceived objects ” — “ pertaining to a world of reality ” [mean- 
ing a real outer world], p. 202. Can it be possible! Not un- 
less the sensation is itself the outer “fetid smell” which 
causes the sensation, making subject and object identical. 

These are not casual inadvertences, but the deliberate and 
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constant processes of the work. On page 382, Dr. Hickok 
gives a summary of his doctrine of perception, which he has 
before spread out over so many pages. If any one will turn 
to that summary—which we are not allowed space enough to 
give — he will find that nothing is given or reached in that 
doctrine of perception, save sensations and intellectual opera- 
tions upon them. Yet out of these is made to come the per- 
ception of outward objects ! 

It ought to be noticed, however, that while, in the Rational 
Psychology, a “ content” in the sense is simply a “ sensation” 
as distinguished from a “ non-sensation” (p. 122), the Empir- 
ical Psychology of Dr. Hickok makes it something far differ- 
ent. If we ask the Empirical Psychology, What is a content 
in the sense ? it answers thus (p. 88): 


“A ray of light has gone into the eye; that ray is no longer a ray of 
light, and that eye is no longer an empty organ. So with the undulation 
that has gone into the ear; it is a wave of air no more, and it is an empty 

ear no longer. The mutual modification has become a third somewhat’, 
_ —and this is—“ a content in the sense: it is not matter, it is not object, it 
is not anything as yet perceived.” 


A content in the sense is, therefore, “a third somewhat”, a 
mutual modification”, as of a ray of light and eye, or wave of 
air and ear! 

What then is a sensation? The Himpirical Psychology 
gives the answer thus (p. 84): “The identification of the 
reciprocal modifications of both the recipient organ and of 
that which has been received, is precisely what is meant by 
sensation”. A precise definition! A “ sensation” is an “ ¢den- 
tification of reciprocal modifications”, as of ray of light and 
eye, or of wave of air and ear. ‘ 

But what is the Identification of reciprocal Modifications ? 
Dr. Hickok does not tell us. But he does tell us (Lmpirical 
Psychology, p. 87), that “sensation” may be “in a blind and 
unconscious state”. An unconscious sensation! An uncon- 
scious Identification of reciprocal Modifications! And this 
in an Empirical Psychology, which is nothing else than “ the 
science of mind from consciousness” / How are these uncon- 
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scious sensations consciously given? and given as “ Facts of 
mind”, as they here purport to be? 

But admitting the whole of this explanation, even then, 
unless a ray of light, or a wave of air, is a quality of the out- 
ward object perceived by the eye or ear, or unless the eye or the 
ear is itself a quality of the outward object perceived by it, 
then no element of a quality of the things perceived has en- 
tered into this Modification whose Identification “ is precisely 
what is meant by sensation”. On his own principles—in both 
Psychologies—Dr. Hickok can never know an outward world, 
save one which he himself creates, by mental Identifications 
of Modifications which have no element of a material quality 
in them at all. If it be otherwise, then, by the transferring 
of real material qualities to the mind, so that they can be 
distinguished as “ reality”, every man who perceives a block 
is mentally transformed into a block,—and, by turns, becomes 
himself every animal and every material thing which he ever 
perceives. One should therefore be careful what he sees or 
handles. 

What now is Dr. Hickok’s “ Demonstration against Uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism”, by which “ we are able to utterly over- 
throw universal skepticism, being made competent through 
the conclusions of Lational Psychology” (p. 384)% It is sim- 
ply the transcendental reason confounding internal sensations 
with “ material qualities” of external things; and contradict- 
ing herself as she before contradicted the necessary convic- 
tions of universal consciousness. 

Nor is this impotence of sense to reach an outer world at 
all relieved by the account which the Psychocogy gives of the 
faculty of Understanding : “The Understanding is faculty for 
connecting, not for intuitively beholding”. “Zé must be the 
connection of such phenomena only as are given in the sense.” 
“ Tt connects only what is first given in the sense” (p. 221). 

Well, what is given in the sense? Sensations only, accord- 
ing to the Psychology. The operations upon these are purely 
mental. Nothing is reached save mental objects mentally 
connected. The understanding connects them in a mental 
“notion”. The mind judges that there must be something 
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without ; then draws an image of that outward something, 
and judges that its image resembles the object. But, to say 
nothing of the validity of the other judgments, it is manifest 
that a judgment of resemblance cannot be formed without 
first knowing the object resembled. That is, on the plan of 
the Psychology, we can never know an outward object, unless 
we know it before we know it. The Psychology, therefore, 
instead of giving the “Idea of All Intelligence”, gives an 
Idea on which all knowledge is impossible. 

Dr. Hickok complains that his reviewer, by emphasizing 
“The Idea of all Intelligence”, “ assumes that the Psychology 
undertakes to explain all that mind can do”, and that by this 
“the Psychology comes to be very irreverently and Iudi- 
crously presumptuous”. 

Oh! no; not “all that mind can do”, but all that mind 
can possibly be made to do towards an immediate perception 
of outward things. And surely this is very presumptuous ; 
whether ludicrously so, we do not undertake to say. For 
before one can tell this, @ priori, he must know all possible 
qualities of matter, all possible senses, and all that any sense 
can be made to do towards giving a knowledge of outward 
things. He must know whether such knowledge requires 
contact; and if so, how contact can be between mind and 
matter, and how contact gives knowledge; or if no contact, 
then he must know how knowledge can be given without 
contact, and all possible modes by which intercommunication 
can be made between matter and mind. Unless his know- 
ledge of these things is so perfect — comprehending what 
mind is, and all possible ways in which it may acquire know- 
ledge through sense—in fine, unless this @ priort knowledge 
is so complete that the Creator cannot devise a way to the 
transcendental reason unknown—then a Rational Psychology 
is, by its own conditions, impossible. 

Moreover, Dr. Hickok’s Idea of perception involves mental 
processes of distinguishing, defining, and judging. Such pro- 
cesses involve the necessity of memory to hold sensations and 
processes until the result comes out in judgments. The 2a- 
tional Psychology is therefore under the necessity of telling, 
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a prior, whether, and how, minds may be made to remember 
anything; and of proving the validity of memory and of its 
objects. In fine, how much short of “ explaining all that 
mind can do” does the Psychology “undertake”? Dr. 
Hickok himself says (p. 26): “ational Psychology”—“ gives 
the Mind, through all its functions of intellectual agency, in 
the conditioning laws which control all its operations”. And 
now he complains that he is held bound to explain how sensa- 
tions can take place, and how they give knowledge, and whe- 
ther and how minds may remember! just as though these 
were not “functions of intellectual agency” ! 

But Dr. Hickok now says (American Theological Review, 
p- 395), that the assumption of organs of sense, and of sensa- 
tions [why are these assumed ?] and then of the “ operations 
of distinction and limitation”—“ is all the Psychology needs 
or proposes”, in showing whatever is “ conditional for all 
perception”: ‘So far and no further can distinct and definite 
perception be attained.” 

Was this all? To distinguish and limit sensations without 
undertaking to tell how an outward object is thereby per- 
ceived? Then the Psychology did not “need or propose” to 
do the very thing for which it was undertaken; and it has, 
moreover, settled the matter, that the Lord cannot make a 
mind that shall be able to do anything more towards perceiv- 
ing an outward object, than to distinguish and limit its own 
sensations. 

Moreover, if it had been all that the Psychology proposed 
or needed,— to suppose organs of sense, and these somehow 
affected, and sensations given; and then to show how a men- 
tal operation distinguishes the sensation from all others, and 
defines its limits and quantity,—if this were all, then all this 
is given in the very terms of the question; the Psychology is 
needless, and is but treading in acircle. When it is asked, 
Can an intellect be made which shall be able, by sense, to know 
an outward object ?—organs of sense, sensations,—and sensa- 
tions which the mind may distinguish as real, particular, pe- 
culiar,—are all involved in the terms of the inquiry. To 
know a thing by sense, means—not to know it by a void or 
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unconscious sensory, or by a “ non-sensation”,— but by sensa- 
tion ; which of course must be distinct, peculiar and definite. 
Dr. Hickok, in his long and laborious process, simply gives 
back what was given in the terms of the inquiry. This is all 
that Kant accomplished in his famous Categories. Kant la- 
bored hard, and supposed he had derived them from @ priori 
principles of knowing ; but the whole twelve were already 
given in the very conception of a thing. They were not de- 
rived from principles of knowing ; they were conditions of 
the existence, or of the conception, of a thing; and would 
have been the same whether there had been any intellect to 
know it or not. They aided not in the least to show how 
knowledge may be attained. In like manner, Dr. Hickok 
proves, from an @ priori investigation of all possible intelli- 
gence, as he supposes, that a thing for the sense can never be 
known save under the conditions of time and space. His pupil 
and advocate in the Princeton Revjew (p. 378).thinks it one 
of the wonderful intuitions of reason, “that matter, wherever 
it exists, must occupy space” ; and argues that this knowledge 
could not have come from experience. Oh! no; it is gwen 
in the very conception of a material thing, or of matter. We 
mean by matter, something extended and solid, filling space. 
Dr. Hickok’s supposition of “substance in its causality”, with 
“no adhering or cohering qualities”, and so, independent of 
time and space, is a contradiction in terms, and simply absurd. 
It is of matter that is not material; that has the quality of 
existing nowhere and never. Nor does it relieve him to say 
that it is force ; for such force must exist either somewhere 
and at some time, or nowhere-and never; and so must be the 
“Nothing” which President Edwards said “the sleeping 
rocks do dream of ”. | 
We come now to the Reason. So far, reason has been em- 
ployed in making these conclusions concerning sense and un- 
derstanding. But reason itself is not yet found, and is ad-. 
mitted to be perhaps impossible. The unfound and perhaps 
impossible reason now comes to the harder task of finding 
herself. If she fails here, all that is gone before goes for 
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nothing ; and we know not whether understanding, or reason, 
or sense, or worlds, or anything exists. 

Let us observe the process. The unfound reason sees, @ 
priori, that if reason is, or ever can be, she must be able to 
comprehend the universe of nature. Such comprehension, 
Dr. Hickok tells us, must include, how nature can begin, and 
how it must end. But, he declares, a compass for such 
comprehension can be given only ‘in the Absolute [the trans- 
cendental name for God]. The reason therefore sees that its 
first work is to find the Absolute as an “@ priord position for 
the reason”. As we yet know no outward facts or worlds, we 
cannot attempt to know God from the things that are made. 
Moreover, Dr. Hickok shows at length, that we cannot begin 
with the things that are made, and come to the knowledge of 
God; the argument, from design, and cause, and adaptation to 
ends, being, in his opinion, wholly unavailing. The Psychol- 
ogy, therefore, calls upon.us to bid world and sense farewell. 
“We are thus forced, in this part of our work, to dispense 
with all use of the understanding, and can see, that if the 
supernatural can in any manner be attained, it must be in the 
use of the reason only.” We make abstraction, then, utterly 
of all that is phenomenal; and therefore dispense with all the 
functions of sense.”—“ The phenomenal is gone” (p. 401). 

What now? “Let there be the reason— conception of an 
everywhere present force.”—“ Retain what is most simple’— 
“the force of gravity.”—“‘ We shall have in this substance, 
with its causal laws of attraction, repulsion, inertia, impene- 
trability, motion by impulse, etc.; and thus, as it were, the 
framework or elementary rudiments of a nature of things.”— 
** We have in this all that is necessary for an @ priori repre- 
sentation of a nature of things in itself” (p. 403). Dr. Hickok 
also professes to see that light, heat, polarity, electricity, mag- 
netism,—in fine, all the cosmical arrangements of just such a 
world as ours must necessarily result from such a force of 
gravity. No wisdom is needed to plan the world; none can 
be used. Force necessarily works out just such a world, and 
no power can hinder it, or make the cosmical arrangements of 
the world otherwise, if once there is a sufficient antagonistic 
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force. No God, therefore, had any part in devising the cos- 
mical arrangements of the universe. Heat, light, electricity, 
polarity, the movements of the heavens,—none of these can 
declare a wise and designing God as their Maker. Only sup- 
pose force, and no knowledge, or will, or consciousness is 
needed; and so far the Psychology supposes none. It sees 
that force and antagonism being given, so the worlds must be; 
and that by an “eternal and unmade principle”, which “ con- 
ditions all power, and is itself conditioned by no power” (p. 71). 
In his Rational Cosmology he declares at the very close (p. 384) : 
“The principle of the generation of the material universe in- 
volved the agency of these two forces, and needed none other.” 
—‘ Nature needed nothing more for its own existence ; nature 
uses nothing more for its onward development; nature yields 
nothing more to human solicitation or extortion.” 

The only thing now necessary, is to account for the force. 
Here Dr. Hickok supposes a spirit,—the Absolute,—who sim- 
ply puts his acts in counter-agency, and takes the necessary 
results. Dr. Hickok,—or the transcendental reason in Dr. 
Hickok, — professes to see, that not only just such a world 
must grow from such a dynamic force; but also that it is the 
nature of spirit to supply such force and to create matter by 
putting its acts into counter-agency : and that this is so insepar- 
ably the nature of spirit, that the only reason why man can- 
not create matter and worlds is, that he canngt put the pure 
acts of his pure spirit into counter-agency, with nothing between 
(Rational Cosmology, p. 99). His friend in the Princeton Re- 
view (July, p. 382) professes to see the same ; and adds, that 
“ Matter may thus be the product of spirit, and cognizable by 
it”; and that thus Dr. Hickok’s scheme “ removes the gulf in 
other systems impassable between the Creator and the crea- 
ture, between the knowing mind and the material objects of 
its knowledge”. 

That is,—save on Dr. Hickok’s scheme of knowing how God 
may create matter, viz., by putting his acts into counter-action; 
and that thus matter is, not what men suppose matter to be, but 
mere force,—it is impossible for man to pass the gulf which 
lies between him and the knowledge of his Creator !— or to 
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know that there is such a thing as a material object! If we 
cannot tell how to create a world, or if a world can be made 
in any other manner than by the activity of a spirit in coun- 
ter-agency with itself, then man can neither know a world or 
God! And spirit can know matter because matter is a pro- 
duct of spirit! The product of whose spirit? Can man know 
all that the spirit of God can produce orcreate? By the same 
rule the learned Professor should be able to tell us what man’s 
spirit is in its essence. 

But now can Dr. Hickok, or any other man, conceive what 
it is for a spirit to put his spiritual acts in forceful counter- 
agency with each other? Is it the activity of intelligence or 
thought pressing physically against another similar activity ? 
And does this create matter? Is it the essence of the spirit 
pressing physically against spiritual essence? What are these 
‘ “acts”? Are they entities distinct from the spirit itself in ac- 
tion? If so, then Dr. Hickok should tell us how to create a 
spiritual act, and throw it off as a distinct entity, and to put it 
into that “push and pull” with another act, which constitutes 
“ counter-action, complex action, and reiction” (Cosmology, p. 
93), and so creates matter. What is it for these acts to come 
into counter-action? How does Dr. Hickok know, that so they 
necessarily ‘‘ create” an impenetrable substance? Nothing is 
hazarded in affirming that Dr. Hickok has no conception of 
any possible meaning in what he affirms. No talk of “Dy- 
namics” or “ Mathematics” reaches the case of creating mat- 
ter by spiritual acts in counter-agency. Man can no more ex- 
plain how God can create matter, than he can explain how he 
can create souls. The attempt to do either is wholly irra- 
tional. 

Spirit is introduced into the scheme; but it is ascertained 
by no known"properties or acts of spirit. No function is al- 
lowed to the supposed spirit save that of putting his acts into 
counter-agency. If will or choice be supposed, he has but one 
choice and one function of will — whether to put his acts in 
counter-agency. But neither choice, nor volition, nor wisdom, 
nor knowledge, nor consciousness is needed; for by the sup- 
position, if the acts come into counter-agency by chance, or by 
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necessity, or while the spirit is wnconscious, then just such a 
world is produced. Dr. Hickok’s creation, therefore, admits 
no wisdom or design in arranging the cosmical universe. It 
demands no thought, or will, or consciousness in creating the 
world. It can fully account for creation, and for all the cos- 
mical arrangements of the universe, by an antagonistic force ; 
and no supposed spirit needs any further capacity than to sup- | 
ply that force; whether by chance, necessity, or by choice, or 
without thought, or while unconscious, can make no manner 
of differenee. The Psychology, therefore, by its own condi- 
tions, comes to the simple Absolute of Schelling, who preceded 
Dr. Hickok in this scheme of world-making. Schelling, in 
his earlier scheme, needed only a blind, unconscious Absolute 
striving necessarily and unconsciously after a necessary self- 
development, and he could tell, @ priori, how this must pro- 
duce not only matter and worlds, but thought and reason, too : 
for he professed to see that stones, brains, thought, minerals, 
and reason are all the same in substance, and necessarily pro- 
duced by two forces in counter-action; the unity of which 
forces constitutes the Absolute,—the only, but the unthinking 
and unconscious God ! 

Moreover, on Dr. Hickok’s scheme, what are the acts of a 
spirit which come into the supposed counter-action? They can 
be nothing save the spirit himself in action, forcefully im- 
pinging against himself. The Creator himself, in counter- 
agency with himself, is, on this scheme, himself the world he 
makes, and so we end in Pantheism. The Lational Psychol- 
ogy, as well as the Rational Cosmology, must, in this matter, 
logically and necessarily range itself with the German ration- 
alistic philosophy, with no logical capacity to reach anything 
at last, save an Ideal world and a Pantheistic God. Let it be 
distinctly understood, that we speak only of the necessary 
logical results, and of the logical capacity of the scheme. Dr. 
Hickok himself is not a Pantheist ; he is opposing Pantheism ; 
but in doing this, he has fallen upon a method, and adopted 
principles, which can logically lead to no results save Idealism 
and Pantheism. 

Dr. Hickok’s friend in the Princeton Review supposes that 
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he saves the scheme from Pantheism by making creation 
limited, thus : 


“But not every spirit,— not the finite can create. They are already 
limited. Only the Absolute Spirit can make his act reiict upon itself, and 
thus produce a force which is truly his creation, And now that our idea 
of creation involves exactly this process, is clearly seen. For either cre- 
ation is limited, or it is not. If we take the latter ground, we are both 
absurd and unchristian ; for this is Pantheism, and we thus identify the 
Creator and the creature” (p. 382). 


This is a new view of Pantheism, viz., that it consists in 
making creation unlimited; so that if Dr. Hickok’s supposi- 
tion of “ an everywhere present force” were to be followed by 
that force “‘ everywhere” in counter-agency, it would make a 
creation as extensive as the Creator, and so be Pantheism ; 
while a world made by the same process is distinct from the 
Creator, and not “unchristian”, if the counter-agency be 
limited at a point! 

Dr. Hickok’s friend continues: “But if we affirm the for- 
mer position, what is this but declaring that the activity of 
the Creator restrained itself at the point where creation began, 
and that this self-imposed restraint is exactly what we mean 
by creation?” A very exact definition of the act of creation! 
But is itso? Is there then no world save the “activity of the 
Creator” —"‘ restraining ztself”, and putting zse/f under “self: 
imposed restraint”—at a‘point”? If he restrained himself 
equally everywhere, it would, on this scheme, make world 
everywhere, and so make it identical with himself; and this 
supposition would be quite unchristian and Pantheistic. Lim- 
iting the counter-agency to a point makes a wide difference ! 

Dr. Hickok’s plan is somewhat differently expressed, thus : 


“The Creator must be conceived as —‘he who ever és, and yet never 
exists’ (Cosmology, p. 97). ‘He puts his simple activity in counter-agency. 
He makes act meet, and hold act —and in this originates an antagonistic 
force, a new thing, a something standing out for objective manifestation.’ 
—‘ This force fixes itself in position; holds itself at rest. Its very exist- 
ence is a vis inertia, or a force actively holding itself still’” (Cosmology, 
p. 101). 


According to the Psychology, there is no other matter than 
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this. This constitutes the “ very existence” of matter. The © 
“ simple activity” of the Creator in a state of counter-agency, 
can be none other than the Creator himself in a state of coun- 
teraction. This constitutes “the very existence of the force”, 
which is all the matter and all the world there is! 

The reviewer had supposed that God could not be limited to 
the necessity of creating a world only by putting his acts into 
counter-agency, and of taking the necessary results; but that 
he had some choice, and could exercise some wisdom in plans 
of endless possible variety. Thereupon Professor Lewis 
charges him with directly holding that “the principles of 
morality are changeable”, and that “if God should command 
us to hate one another, then malevolence would be right in- 
stead of love, deceit would be holy instead of truth”. The 
reviewer, however, had said nothing of the kind, nor any thing 
touching or involving the principles of morality. His remarks 
were expressly limited to the “Cosmical arrangements” of the 
universe. The charge of Professor Lewis was wholly gratuit- 
ous, without the slightest foundation of any kind. Dr. Hickok, 
however, undertakes to vindicate and aggravate the charge, as 
necessarily involved in the reviewer’s principle. He insists 
that if God has any power of choosing otherwise in making a 
world, than to put his acts in counter-agency, and take the 
necessary results; or if it is possible for God to exercise any 
choice or wisdom, or to vary the plan in forming the cosmical 
arrangements of the universe, then this “involves the power 
of contrary choice with a vengeance. Not merely does it in- 
volve the doctrine of power to the opposite when the strongest 
motive in the greatest happiness is applied, but power to the 
opposite in God, when the claim of principle in his own glory 
and dignity is applied” (American Theological Review, p. 
408). 

How, from the mere physical principles determining the re- 
sults 6f spiritual acts in forceful counter-agency, one can draw 
such conclusions concerning the field of Will and Morals, is not 
very apparent. But it is apparent how absolutely, in Dr. 
Hickok’s scheme, the Creator is debarred from all exercise of 
choice and wisdom, save on the sole question whether to put 
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‘his acts in counter-agency. On this scheme the Heavens de- 
clare the glory, not of God, but of acts in counter-action. 
Day unto day uttereth no speech, and night unto night show- 
eth forth no knowledge, of God, but only of the “ eternal and 
unmade principle” that “ conditidned” all his power. How 
abundantly the cropping out of a Pantheistic substratum ap- 
pears all over this scheme !* 

So far the Psychology has told only how the world could de- 
gin. Now reason comes to tell @ priori of the world’s career, 
and how it must end. 


“A race of beings compounded of the material, sentient, and moral”’, 
may be created, “‘ and thus that which is personal becomes incarnate — the 
free subjected to the colliding action of the necessitated” (p. 457). 


The “ compounding” of the material with the sentient and 
moral, was an incomprehensible mystery to philosophers in all 
past time. With all the aids of experience, none could solve 
that mystery. But Dr. Hickok comprehends the possibility of 
it @ priori! He derives nothing from experience; he has 
made abstraction utterly of sense. Why will not Dr. Hickok 
explain the manner and the @ prior? possibility of such a com- 
pound? Dr. Hickok proceeds: 


* But Dr. Hickok supposes that an @ priori philosophy can do the same for 
‘¢ animal and vegetable forces”, ‘as for worlds. In his Cosmology he carries out this 
idea, and professes to explain what Jife is, and how vegetables and animals are 
made. Life is ‘a simple, spiritual activity”, which has no “where” nor “ when”’, 
p. 235. ‘‘All unconscious of its wants, and of the adaptations in material forces 
for its supply and relief, yet will the activity go out spontaneously to its appropri- 
ate material forces”. ‘The spiritual activity combines with such material activities 
as it finds fitted to its wants”. ‘‘ Matter and spirit are in this truly blended, and the 
life force is no longer merely spiritual activity, and the matter is no longer mere gross 
mechanism, but this third thing, as a mere substance, is indifferently either life em- 
bodied or matter vitalized” (p. 237). ‘The whole body must be built up as a self- 
realizing product of the spirit’ (p. 238). In plants the spirit builds on the outside. 
“The first and great peculiarity of the animal organism must be, that the vital force 
be transferred altogether from the surface to the inside” (p. 246). ‘‘ The antagonist 
and diremptive forces make the material world, and the assimilative forces make the 
vital world, and the vital in the material builds up its own body superficially as the 
plant”—“ also builds up a body about itself from the inside, as the animal” (p. 252). 
And this professes to be Rational Cosmology ! 
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“Sin may enter ’—“' somewhere below the Creator, and from finite per- 
sonality, inasmuch as no colliding want can reach the Absolute, and sin en- 
ter through him”. 


Is this the reason why God can do no wrong ; not because he 
is holy, but because no “ colliding want” can reach him ? 


** What he may do, he will do to exclude sin, both in the use of sentient 
nature as a penalty, and, when sin has entered, as a tabernacle for divinity 
to set forth a propitiation” (p. 458). 


Wonderful! ‘Nothing can be a faculty of reason that shall 
not be able to tell @ priort that when man has sinned, God 
“ will make use of sentient nature, as a tabernacle for Divinity 
to set forth a propitiation” ! Wonderful! The transcendental 
reason has no Bible for all this! The phenomenal is gone! 
Reason, if reason ever is or can be, must be able to tell @ priort 
of Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement !— mysteries which, 
from the beginning of the world, have been hid in God. Why 
should man, with such a faculty of reason, ever need a Bible? 
Are there any deeper mysteries than these, that should render 
revelation necessary ? 

One thing more the reason is required to tell @ priort, under 
penalty of never being acknowledged as reason ; that is, that 
the world shall end with a chorus of glory and honor to Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb (p. 459). 

And now, having found the @ priori idea of reason, we are 
to proceed and find the reason itself: 


“So far, the all-comprehending reason is only a void conception. So it 
may be; so, if at all, it must be; but that so it 7s, we have yet to find. 
Our remaining task is, that we take any facts”, etc. — “First, in the phy- 
sical system.” 


Facts! In the physical system! We know not yet that 
there are any. We are to find the reason for the very pur- 
pose of learning whether it is possible to know any facts, 
or any thing physical. But now, alas, reason cannot be found 
unless we can first find the facts! And facts cannot be found 
until after the finding of the reason! Here our transcendental 
car, in which we were soaring into regions beyond all matter, 
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and before all worlds, suddenly collapses, and Rational Psy- 
chology comes to an end. 

As well here as anywhere; for before we could find the 
reason, we were to find, as a fact, the ending of the world 
with a chorus of glory and honor. But this could not be found 
as a fact till the period comes. The finding of the reason then 
—even had our transcendental car met with no destructive ac- 
cident — must have been adjourned till the end of the world. 
While the world stands, it is, on the principles of the Rational 
Psychology, impossible for man to know anything. And this 
is the philosophy, so much better adapted than the Bible, to 
meet the growing skepticism of the age. Dr. Hickok says 
(American Theological Review, p. 409) : 


“But why go this roundabout with the skeptic through the difficult 
paths of philosophy ? Why not go at once to the highest of all testimony 
in divine Revelation? We answer, well—best of all; if so be the skeptic 
will take heaven’s testimony, and be wise by what is written. But in most 
cases, in all matured cases, the skeptic has shut the Bible as a book of in- 
fallible teaching. The man who doubts an Objective world, or a personal 
God who made and governs it, is not in a state where it is to be expected 
that he shall read the Bible profitably and believingly. If he should, he 
would still need the rational teaching, as above, if not for his own sake, at 
least for many remaining skeptics who will not otherwise follow biblical 
teaching as he did.” 


Alas! will this “rational teaching” persuade those “ who 
will not otherwise follow biblical teaching”? For ourselves, 
we greatly prefer to approach any man that lives, with “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God”. The Gos- 
pel is still “the power of God unto salvation”. If any will 
not believe Moses and the prophets, and the Son of God, we 
have no confidence that they can be reached by any philosophy. 
But this philosophy! We fancy we hear the spirit of skep- 
ticism crying out, as did the evil spirit to the exorcists of old: 
Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?” 
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Arr. UIl—ON THE RELIGION OF THE AMERICAN 
: INDIANS. 


By J. A. Van Hevvet, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. ; ss 


Tue American Continent, when discovered, was inhabited 
through its whole extent, excepting Mexico and Peru, by 
rude and barbarous nations in the earliest state of society. 
Being dissimilar in many respects to the people of the old 
world, having a different complexion and peculiar manners, 
curiosity as to their customs was strongly excited in those who 
arrived among them, and many accounts of them appeared. 
But these, while they described their mode of life, dress, domes- 
tic usages, wars, and whatever else was open to their notice, 
paid but little attention to their religious ideas, which, in 
general, they are studious to conceal. Missionaries even, sent 
among them, more intent on imbuing them with a correct 
faith than inquiring into their belief, and which, looking upon 
them as possessing scarce any more understanding than the 
beasts of the forest, around them, they considered little deserv- 
ing of notice, have given very imperfect views of their reli- 
gion. From this remark is to be excepted Lafitan, who was a 
missionary in Canada more than a century ago, and possessed 
a great store of learning, which enabled him to compose his 
very erudite work, Maeurs des Sawages de Vv Amérique compa- 
rées aux ceux de V Antiqguité (Manners of the American Indians, 
compared with those of Ancient Times), and who refers to this 
very defect in the relations of them that had been given: “T 
have séen with regret that in most of the accounts written of 
the Indians, they are described as men without any sense of 
religion, any knowledge of God, any object of worship. This 
is a fault even of the missionaries, who wrote with too much 
haste of things they did not sufficiently understand. They 
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contradict themselves in their writings; for, while they assert 
that the American Indians have no worship or Divinity which 
they adore, they, at the same time, relate circumstances 
which denote that they have both a Divinity and a worship.” 

Later travellers and missionaries, possessing more erudition 
than the earlier, except the writer just mentioned, have paid 
greater attention to the religion of the American Aborigines, 
and, in incidental notices, have corrected erroneous impres- 
sions regarding it in several respects. But the materials 
furnished by them have not been made use of by any writer 
to present a general view of it. This we propose to do, be- 
lieving the information that we have acquired of them in this 
respect from all that has been published will be interesting to 
all, and especially to theological inquirers. 

First we propose to establish, on the firmest ground, their 
belief in the Supreme Being, the Creator and Governor of the 
world. | 

And first we present the account given by Lafitan, who 
says: “All the Indian nations of America, whether nomade or 
sedentary, have strong and energetic expressions, which de- 
note one God, whom they term the Great Spirit, sometimes 
Master and Author of Life”.* 

Lorkiel, who was also a missionary among the Northern In- 
dians, says the prevailing opinion of all these nations is, that 
there is one God, or, as they call him, one Great Spirit, who 
has created the heavens and the earth, and made every other 
creature.t 

The Hurons, says Lafitan, term the Supreme Being Ares- 
koné, and the Iroquois, Agreskoné. These names they also 
apply to the sun. But they have other names for the Supreme 
Being, which they apply to him alone. 

The Lenni Lenape or Delawares, who were spread through 
Pennsylvania, their historian, Heckewelder, who was a mis- 
sionary among them, says, instruct their children that they are 
indebted to a great, good, and benevolent Spirit, who has not 


* Meeurs des Sauvages de ? Amerique, vol. i, p. 114. 
+ History of Missions, pp. 35, 36. 
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only given them life, but has ordained them for certain great 
purposes.* 

The Kniesteneaux, says Mackenzie, believe in the existence 
of the Great Master of Life.+ 

Winslow, of the New England Indians, says: “They owned 
one Supreme Being, who was the Creator of the Heavens and 
the Earth”. . 

Harriot, in his Account of the people of Virginia, observes 
—they believed in many gods of different degrees, but in one 
Supreme. Being, who was from eternity, and made the world.§ 

Harmon, in his Journal, observes: “ All the different tribes 
of Indians, east of the Rocky Mountains, believe in the exist- 
ence of one Supreme Being, the Creator and Governor of the 
world, whom they call Kitchi-Manito, or the Great Spirit. 
They consider him the author of all good”. 

Many other quotations might be made in regard to the In- 
dian nations of North America, but we add only further the 
explicit testimony of Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., the most 
eminent antiquarian in the United States, and whose authority 
must be considered decisive, as he resided twenty years among 
them: “All the tribes in the United States acknowledge them- 
selves in the hands of the Good Spirit, feel a conviction that all 
things come from him, that he loves them, and that, although 
he allows them to suffer, he will again supply them”. | 

Passing now to the Mexicans, who were a demi-civilized na- 
tion, Clavigero says: “They worshipped a Supreme absolute 
and independent Being, to whom they paid fear and adora- 
tion. They believed him to be invisible, and named him only 
by the common appellation of God, in their language Teoth”.4 
Humboldt remarks: “The principal divinity of the Toltecs 
(who were in Mexico before the Aztecs, the ancestors of the 
present Mexicans), was called Tlaloctautli. He was at once 


* Vol. i., American Phil. Transactions, Phila. 

t+ Travels in Canada, vol. i, pp. 155, ete. 

¢ Purchas, vol. iv, book x, ch. 5. 

§ Origines Sacra, vol. ii, p. 596. 

| History of the Indian Tribes of the United States, vol. ii, p. 77 
{ History of Mezico, vol. i, pp. 241, 242. 
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the god of waters, of mountains, and of tempests. In the 
eyes of the mountaineers, it is only on a lofty summit, perpet- 
ually enveloped in clouds, that the mysterious preparation of 
thunder takes place. There the abode of the Great Spirit 
Teoth is fixed—of that invisible Being who is self-existent and 
contains all things in himself ”.* 

In South-America, we find the same universal belief of a 
Supreme Being. 

First of the Peruvians, Acosta says: “The Peruvians gen- 
erally hold and acknowledge a Supreme Sovereign, author of 
all things, whom they call Viracocha, and give him names of 
great excellence. It is him whom they adore as the greatest 
of every thing, and whom they honor by looking up to 
heaven”.+ 

“The Araucanians of Chili,” says Molina, “ acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, called Pillan, a word derived from Pulli or 
Pilli, the Soul, and signifies the Supreme Essence”. 

The Caribees are an important nation in South America. 
They are the most numerous and powerful one on the river 
Orinoco, and are spread through all the European provinces 
on the Atlantic, between it and the Amazon. In Cayenne, 
they are called Galibis, by a change of two of the consonants 
in their name. A number of years since, I passed some time 
in one of these provinces (British Guiana), and obtained some 
facts regarding them, from which and information I since col- 
lected of them from travellers early and modern, I have writ- 
ten a particular history of this nation, which is now awaiting 
publication, from which I take the following particulars : 

They term the Supreme Being Tamouzi, Annula Tamouzi- 
Cabo—Ancient of Heaven. They sometimes say ZTamouzi- 
Baba, Ancient Father—expressions which call to mind the 
appellation Ancient of Days given to the Deity in the Old 
Testament. They are of a grave and serious character, and 
frequently sit absorbed in deep reflection. On these occasions 
when spoken to by a person, they make no reply, and after- 

* Equinoctial Researches, 


+ Nat. and Civil History of America, vol. v, chap. 5. 
} History of Chili, vol. ii. 
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wards, as an explanation, say, they were thinking on Ta- 
mouzi. 

All physical calamities, hurricanes, earthquakes, pestilence, 
famine, etc., they attribute to Hyorocan, the Evil Spirit. But 
when thunder is heard, they say it is not the word of Hyoro- 
can, but the Great God who made the sun, moon, earth, and 
all mankind. 

Of the Galibes a traveller in Cayenne relates that one of 
their chiefs said to him that there were certain days on which 
they assembled to speak about the Good Being.* 

Of the Brazilians, Southey, in his History of Brazil, says, 
Toupan is their name for father, for the Supreme Being, and 
for thunder. De Lery observes, those who first made voyages 
to Brazil relate, that when they spoke to them of God, they 
said to one another it is Toupan, and the same word means 
thunder. . . . They show the inward veneration they have of 
him when it thunders, which they call the Voice of the Su- 
preme Essence.t In their connection of thunder with the 
Deity, as well as that of the Caribees, we are reminded of 
several places in the Old Testament, containing the same 
idea, among others these: Psalm xviii, 13, “The Lord also 
thundered in the heavens, and the most Highest gave his 
voice ;” and Exodus xxi, 18,19: “‘ And all the people saw the 
thunderings and lightnings, ete... .. and when they saw it, 
they removed and stood afar off. And they said unto Moses, 
Speak thou with us and we will hear, and let not God speak 
with us, lest we die.” 

Although it has been made evident that the aboriginal na- 
tions of America generally, if not universally, believe in a 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the heavens and the earth, 
yet there are writers and even missionaries, who, while they 
admit they have this belief, say that they pay no worship to 
him, considering him to be so far above the world that he 
takes no concern in human affairs, and of such great benevo- 
lence that he never inflicts punishment on men, and hence 
that there is no necessity to propitiate him by prayers. This 


* Aublet. + Purchas: Collection.of Voyages. 
41 
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opinion has hence been always generally entertained of the 
American Indians. Their public acts of religion have been 
supposed to consist solely as idolaters in the adoration of the 
sun and moon, and of inferior spirits; and, it is said, they 
never made addresses or supplications to the Supreme Being. 

But this idea will be shown to be fully unfounded in re- 
gard to all the aboriginal nations of America, from Canada to 
Patagonia. 

Charlevoix, though he says of the Indians of Canada, that 
they pay no adoration to the Deity, yet observes there are 
traces, though almost effaced, of a religious worship which 
they appear to have formerly rendered to the Supreme Be- 
ing.* 

Champlain, who discovered the river St. Lawrence, says of 
some of the Indians upon it, that they pray in their minds to 
God.t 

Later travellers and missionaries among the Indians have 
furnished the most abundant testimony that they address 
prayers and invocations to their Great Spirit. 

The Delawares or Lenni Lenape of Pennsylvania, says their 
historian, are accustomed to ascend a high mountain and pray 
to the Great Spirit. | 

“The Knisteneaux,” says Harmon, “address prayers to the 
Creator and Governor of the world, whom they call Kitchi 
Manitoes.”’t 

When the Iroquois go to war, they invoke the assistance of 
the Great Spirit in a war-song, which is given by Heckewel- 
der, of which the following is the conclusion: “O thou 
Great Spirit above! . . . give me strength and courage to 
meet my enemy ; suffer me to return again to my children, 
to my wife, and to my relations. Take pity on me, and pre- 
serve my life, and I will make to thee a sacrifice”. Accord- 
ingly, after a successful war, they never fail to offer a sacrifice 
to the Great Spirit. 

The following is the war-song of the Wyandots, from the 
same author: “Now I am going on an errand of pleasure. 


* Travels in Canada. + Purchas. t Harmon's Journal, 
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O God! take pity on me, and throw good fortune in my 
way. Grant that I may be successful.” 

Attention will now be given to the South American Na- 
tions. ; 

The Indians on the Orinoco, says Gumilla, who was a Span- 
ish missionary on this river, “when in affliction, raise their 
eyes to heaven, and say, according to their several languages, 
Ayaddi, Acayi, Ayo, Paya! etc., expressions which they use 
to implore the favor of Heaven.”* 

The Indians on the Upper Orinoco, says Humboldt, worship 
a Good Spirit, who regulates the times and seasons, and the 
harvest.t 

The Galibis in Cayenne, says a traveller, are accustomed to 
ascend a mountain, and pray with fervor to Tamouzi or God.t 
Early every morning the Caribees of British Guiana, while 
yet lying in their hammocks, offer silent prayers, or pray in 
their minds to Tamouzi.§ 

“The Brazilians,” says Henderson, “ acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a Great Spirit, to whom they sing hymns of praise.” 

The Patagonians pray to their Chief Spirit, whom they cal! 
the Lord of the dead and the Creator of all things. | 

In Adair’s History of the Southern Indians of the United 
States, Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, etc., written in the last 
century, is the following account: “The Indians deem the 
curing of the sick or wounded a religious duty, and it is 
chiefly performed by their supposed prophets or magi, because 
they believe they are inspired with a great portion of divine 
fire. On these occasions they sing Yo-Yo in a low bass key 
for two or three minutes very rapidly, in like manner He-He, 
and Wa-Wa. They then transpose and accent the words with 
great vehemence. These three words put together make 
Yohewa, which is very like the Hebrew Jehovah.” 

We have discovered a number of other instances not noticed 


* History of the Orinocos, chap. 26. 

+ Travels in South America, vol. iv, p. 278. 
¢ Barrere. 

§ MS. notes of the author. 

| Bradford: American Antiquities, p. 344. 
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before by any writer, in which, without any conjecture or 
doubt, the name of the Supreme Being, Jehovah, is used by 
the American Indians in their invocations to the Great Spirit. 
Previous to presenting these, some introductory remarks will 
be proper. 

Dr. Wiseman, in his lectures On the Connection between 
Science and Revealed Religion, observes: ‘‘ The ineffable name 
of the Jews, which we pronounce Jehovah, is to be found vari- 
ously distorted in the mythology of many heathen nations”. 
It was sometimes written Jao. Amongst the Jews, says Dio- 
dorus Siculus, was Moses, who called God by the name of Jao. 
From this divine name, says Calmet, the Greeks had then Iy 
Iy in their invocations to the gods, or, as it is pronounced in 
English, J-e.* , 

Higgins, in his Origin of the Celtic Druids, observes : 
“Through all the heathen nations everywhere, I could trace the 
worship of the God Jehovah or Jene. . . . The name was pro- 
nounced among the Celtic Druids under the letters, J y, Je, or 
Jah, and the island Jy or Ji or the Sacred Isle”. 

The name Jehovah was sometimes pronounced by the Jews 
Hoo. Ina work published in New York some years since, 
entitled Joseph and Benjamin, by Rev. J. C. F. Frey, a con- 
verted Hebrew, are the following remarks: ‘ Hoo is one of the 
names of God, a contraction of Jehovah, and so used in Psalm 
cii, 27, ‘but thou art the same’; original, Weathta Hoo, that 
is, thou art Jehovah; and in Isaiah, xlviii, 12, Ani Hoo, I am 
Jehovah. Our people frequently use Hoo for the name of 
God”. 

The Turks frequently use the name Hu or Hou, which has 
almost always the same signification as Jehovah, that is, “ He 
who is”. They place his name in the beginning of their re- 
scripts, passports, and letters patent; pronounced often in their 
prayers, crying out Hou, Hou, Hon, with all their strength.+ 

Their ordinary name for God is “ Allah”, but in marching 
to battle, their war-cry, by which they invoke his assistance, is 
Allah Hu, the last syllable being dwelt on longer, which gives 
it a very wild and peculiar effect. 


* Robinson’s Calmet.. + Robinson’s Calmet. + Notes to Childe Harold of Byron. 
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Col. C. H. Smith, in his Watural History of the Human 
Species, observes: “The verification of the many epithets of 
Hu, and the spinning dance, according to Taliessin, was well 
known to the Druids”. 

De la Mottraye, describing the funerals of the modern Jews 
in Asia, says, if the deceased were a married man, his wife, 
with many other friends, says to him, Why didst thou die, He, 
He, He, He, ete. Hadst thou not a faithful wife who loved 
thee, Hu, Hu, Hu, ete.* 

We shall now produce a number of instances in which the 
‘word He or Hoo is used by the American Indians in their in- 
vocations to the Great Spirit or Supreme Being. 

The war assembly of the Iroquois is thus described by Lafi- 
tan. The chief, addressing his Divinity, says: “I invoke thee 
to be favorable to my undertaking, and have pity on me and 
my family ; also all spirits, good and bad, to preserve me and 
my party, that we may, after a successful expedition, return 
to our country”. All answer Ho, Ho, which is repeated after 
every invocation and prayer which he makes. He then begins 
the war-song and dance, striking one of the posts with his war- 
club, to which all answer with their He, He.+ 

When the Northern Indians, says the Bishop of Meaux, set 
out on their expeditions, as soon as all the warriors are em- 
barked, the canoes first go a little way and arrange themselves 
together upon a line; then the chief rises, and holding a 
chichikoné or rattle in his hand, thunders out his war-song, 
and his soldiers answer him with a treble He, drawn from the 
bottom of their souls. 

The American Indfans, it is well known, on setting out on 
their march, utter a loud Hoo. ‘This has been commonly 
thought an unmeaning exclamation ; but it is clearly an invo- 
cation to the Great Spirit. The writer, from whom the last 
quotation is taken, makes also the following remarks: “The 
Indians have their god of war; but this being is no other than 
the Great Spirit, and who is particularly invoked in their war- 
songs. Before a battle, and in the midst of an engagement, 


* Travels in Asia, + Vol. iii, p. 198. 
} Origin of the North American Indians, by John McIntosh, M.D., Quebec. 
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his name is the war-cry. Upon the march also they frequently 
repeat it by way of encouragement to each other, and to implore 
his assistance. L’Abbé Perrin says, that before an Indian en- 
gagement the warriors raise a most hideous yell, with which 
they address the God of battle, looking at the same time up- 
wards, as if in the greatest solicitude to behold his mightiness 
in the heavens”. 

“The Dog-ribbed Indians”, says Hearne (Account of a 
Journey to the North Sea), “accompany the music either of a 
drum or rattle, with the frequent repetition of the words Hee, 
Hee, Hee, Ho, Ho, Ho, etc., which, dwelling longer on one 
word, and shorter on another, and raising and lowering the 
voice, produces something like a tune”. 

Mr. Catlin, in his travels west of the Mississippi, relates that 
at a feast given by the Sioux to the Indian Agent, the chief, 
after he had directed his pipe to the four quarters of the globe, 
and then to the sun, exclaimed Hoo, Hoo. 

A person who had been at Montreal said to me, when the 
Indians from the interior come to it and remain some time, 
when they break up their camp and commence their journey 
home, they exclaim Hoo, which must be considered a prayer 
to the Great Spirit for his protection on their way. 

Champlain gives the following account of the Algonquins, 
on the river St. Lawrence. At a feast, after a war, given by 
them and two other tribes, the Algonquins caused all the 
women to sit in ranks, and they stood behind them singing. 
Their songs ended, they cried with one voice, Ho, Ho, Ho. 
Their sagamo or chief sat before the women, between two 
staves, on which were hung their enemies’ heads, and exhorted 
them to the like significations of joy, who then cried alto- 
gether, Ho, Ho, Ho.* This ceremony appears to be a thanks- 
giving, offered after a victory, to the Great Spirit. 

In South America we find the words He, He, used among 
the Brazilians in their ceremony for infusing the spirit of 
courage related by De Lery. ‘Six hundred persons were as- 
sembled, who divided themselves into three parties. The men 
went into one house, the women into another, and the children 
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into a third. We were commanded to remain with the women. 
Presently the men began crying Hee, Hee, Hee, which was 
answered by the women in the same words. They sung or 
howled thus for a quarter of an hour, shaking their breasts and 
foaming at their mouths, some falling down in a swoon. The 
children followed in the same manner. Then the men formed 
themselves into three rings, in each of which were three or four 
caraibes (their priests), who blew upon those around the smoke 
of tobacco, saying, Receive ye all the Spirit of Courage.”* 

The Brazilians, says the same writer, are in great dread of 
the Evil Spirit, who they believe inflicts blows on them, “and 
are heard exclaiming Hei, Hei, Aignan (the Evil Spirit) is 
hurting me”, which appears to be addressed to some superior 
power for assistance. It may be remarked that Hei, Hei, are 
the very Latin words used as an exclamation, and in the same 
double form, with the meaning as given in the dictionary, “Ah, 
Alas, denoting sorrow, fear, etc.”, which had perhaps original- 
ly the same signification as, when in distress, we say, God help 
me. 

An endeavor will now be made to explain how the word 
Jehovah came among the American Indians in the form of 
Hoo or He, He. 

The Scriptures inform us that all mankind sprung from one 
stock ; that after the deluge Noah and his sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, were collected on the plain of Shinar, and in their 
attempt to build the tower of Babel, “ whose top should reach 
to the heavens”, were confounded in their speech, and dispersed 
over the world. In this dispersion the portion which proceeded 
to the East, in course of time, passing through Asia, may have 
crossed over to the American Continent. The descendants of 
Noah, on the plain of Shinar, before the confusion of tongues, 
spoke one language. This may have been the Hebrew, and 
on their dispersion, though the families in which they were di- 
vided spoke different languages, might carry with thenl some 
of the words of the common tongue ; and it might be consid- 
ered almost certain they would retain the name of God or 
Jehovah. The Hebrew word for father—Aba—was thus car- 
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ried with them on their migrations. It is found in the lan- 
guages of three Asiatic nations. In that of the Turks, it is 
Baba ; in that of the Calmucs, Babaz ; in the Malayan tongue, 
Bapa.* It is also found in two American languages. The 
word of the Caribees of Sonth America, for father, is Baba.+ 
With the Omaguas, on the river Amazon, it is the same, Baba.t} 
The initial letter B in these words, is no part of the root of the 
word, but a prefix. In Asiatic and American languages, a 
consonant is sometimes put before a word beginning with a 
vowel. , 

The American Indians have no statues or images of the Su- 
preme Being, though they have idols of their inferior Good 
Spirits. This is not only true of the uncivilized tribes, but even 
of the Mexicans. ‘ He was left unrepresented by any image, 
because they believed him to be invisible.” 

Neither among the American nations, barbarous or civilized, 
is there a temple dedicated to the Most High, except a single 
one in Peru. “There was in Peru”, says Acosta, “a sumptu- 
ous temple called Pachacamac, which is the name they give to 
the Supreme Sovereign and Creator of all things”. Garcilasso 
states that it was not built by the Peruvians, and when asked 
the reason, they replied that they had never seen him, where- 
fore they built no temples for his worship, nor offered him sa- 
crifices, and that they regarded him as * the unknown God”.§ 

Of the temple Pachacamac, Von Tschudi, in his work, Z7a- 
vels in Peru, gives the following account: “ Lurin was situated 
five leagues from the capital. The village stands about five 
thousand paces from the margin of the sea-shore. Previous 
to the Spanish conquest, the valley of Lurin was one of the 
most populous parts of the coast of Peru. The whole of the 
valley was then called Pachacamac, because near the sea-shore 
and northward of the river there was a temple sacred to the 
Creator of the earth. Pachacamac was the great deity of 
the Yungas, who did not worship the Sun until their subju- 


* Klaproth: Asia Polyglotta. 

+ MS. History of the Caribees. 

$ Vater’s Mithridates, 

§ Bradford, American Antiquities, cites Garcilasso, vol. i, p. 61. 
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gation by the Incas, who destroyed the temple which the Yun- 
gas had worshipped”. To this he gives the following notes: 
The word Pachacamac signifies, ‘he who made the world out 
of nothing”. It is compounded of Pacha, the earth, and Ca- 
mac, the participle present of Caman, to produce something 
out of nothing. 

This is a most reinueealh relation, from its applying to the 
Supreme Being the same description as given in the Bible, he 
who made the world out of nothing, and it is a most interesting 
inquiry who were the people by whom this temple was built. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Hyde, in his very erudite work, De 
Religione Veterum Persarum, that Ophir, to which Solomon’s 
fleet sailed, was on the coast of Peru, and it may be that this 
part of it was the place to which it came. Other writers have 
entertained a different opinion ; but there are some reasons to © 
consider the hypothesis of Dr. Hyde not altogether improbable. 

In 2 Chronicles, chapter viii, 18, we read: “And Hiram 
(King of Tyre) sent him (Solomon) by the hands of his serv- 
ants ships, and servants that had knowledge of the sea; and 
they went with the servants of Solomon to Ophir, and took 
thence four hundred and fifty talents of gold”. In 2 Chroni- 
cles, chapter ix, 21, itissaid: ‘Once every three years came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, 
and peacocks”. 

Ophir and Tarshish are then the same. Where was it? <As 
mariners were furnished by Hiram, who had knowledge of the 
sea, and the voyage was made once only in every three years, 
it must be some distant country. Dr. Robertson supposes 
Ophir was on the eastern coast of Africa. Heeren, in his 
Commerce, ete., of the Ancients, is of the same opinion. But 
this supposition will not agree with mariners being furnished 
Solomon, “ who had the knowledge’of the sea”, that is, expe- 
rienced navigators, for ordinary seamen would have answered. 
The fleet sailed from Ezur Geber, at the head of the Red Sea, 
and it might have steered along the western shore of that 
sea, and then along the coterminous coast of Africa, having 
the land always in sight, that is, coasting along. Josephus 
thinks Ophir was in the East Indies, as all the articles brought 
in Solomon’s fleet may be found there. Acost#and some 
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other writers are of this opinion. It is objected to Dr. Hyde’s 
hypothesis, that ivory could not be obtained in Peru, as there 
are no elephants there; nor could peacocks. But both may 
have been obtained by the fleet in trading along the coasts of 
India, stopping at different places in going to or returning 
from Peru. : 

Solomon’s fleet made frequent voyages to Ophir or Tarshish, 
for we read, “ once in every three years came the ships of Tar- 
shish, bringing gold and silver”, The Phcenicians furnished 
by Hiram were only the mariners. The rest of the ships’ com- 
pany were Jews. “Servants of Solomon”, it is said, “ went with 
the fleet”. They were, without doubt, those employed in the 
business of the expedition, trading at the places at which the 
fleet stopped, and it may be considered very probable that 
* some would be left in Peru, if it was Ophir, to collect gold 
and silver, and procure provisions for every return voyage of 
the fleet. Hence, an establishment of Jews would be made 
on the coast of Peru, and if so, they would not fail to preserve 
their religion and its rites, and might erect a temple to the 
God of Israel. 

This is but a conjecture, but it seems the only explanation 
that can be made of the extraordinary fact on which we have 
remarked. The Temple Pachacamac was the only temple 
dedicated to the Supreme Being in all Peru. There were nu- 
merous religious edifices in it, but they were all designed for 
the worship of the Sun. It was, besides, not built by the 
Peruvians. It must therefore have been built by a foreign 
nation. And who could this nation be? Is there any along 
the whole borders of the Pacific, or in the islands of the Hindus, 
Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians, etc., whose religion was con- 
nected with gross idolatrous rites, who could have erected a 
temple free from all idoldtry, dedicated to the Supreme Being ? 
By whom, but by the Jews, could such a temple have been 
erected; and who else could have applied to the Supreme 
Being the designation of him in the Holy Scriptures, “ He who 
made the world out of nothing” ! 

In a future article will be presented the results of investiga- 
tions upon the belief of the Indians in inferior good spirits, 
including an examination of their system of idolatry. 
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Art. IV.—THE HERETICAL GNOSIS.—By R. Baxmany. 


Translated from the Deutsche Zeitschrift, by Rev. Erskine N. Wurrs, Richmond, 
Staten Island. 


To one of our Church historians, whose life, alas! was but 
too brief for the interests of learning, there is a remark attri- 
buted to the effect, that in his studies he had not exhausted 
the subject of the first three centuries of Christianity; and, 
moreover, that in regard to these, he had never permitted him- 
self to say a single decisive word concerning any of the ques- 
tions at issue between the conflicting theories of Neander and 
Baur. 

Of these two theories, one inclines to trace out the internal, 
personal life of Christianity, while the other would narrow 
down its historical form to the limits of an assumed develop- 
ment. Their opposition is of such a nature, that it reaches 
beyond the first three centuries, presenting itself, for example, 
most distinctly, in their diverse conceptions of Augustine; in 
regard to which point, however, the view of Neander unques- 
tionably seems to us more speculative than that of Baur,* 
favorable as is the latter towards Pelagianism. The disagree- 
ment between these two leaders, naturally enough, reippears 
among their disciples, and the contest burns most hotly in the 
department of New Testament criticism. In order, for ex- 
ample, to leave as little and as late testimony as possible for 
the Gospel of John, the Gnostics, many of whom seemed to 
the disciples of Neander to bear weighty testimony to the 
lately-discovered Philosophoumena of Pseudo-Origen, have 
been very differently interpreted by the Tiibingen school, so 
that the fourth Gospel might appear to have been promulgated 
in the stream of completed Gnosticism. Those, on the one side, 


* Theologisches Lit.-Blatt, 1860. Nr. 15. 
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in pretended possession of the “strictest method” would, as a 
matter of course, from the character of their “‘ method”, re- 
proach those on the other, with a vague and cloudy idea of 
historical development, because they were unwilling to give up 
the idea that the paths of life are often wonderfully intricate. 
We cannot here decide the question which of the two methods is 
preferable, but it is certain that each of the two masters learned 
something from the other, and so may also their respective 
schools. Perhaps, then, at some future day, the fundamental 
difference, which unquestionably still exists, may be removed. 

This fundamental difference has been pretty clearly defined 
in a controversy between Gelzer and Baur.* Gelzer supposed 
that the momentous quarrel in regard to boundary, between 
church and school, life and speculation, must be adjusted,— 
not in the way of a forced redction, but in the spirit of a 
thorough and liberal redrganization, which should as truly in- 
clude within its scope the spiritual strength of the school, as the 
energetic life of the church. Dr. Baur, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed his decided disbelief in the possibility of any such reor- 
ganization, on the ground that the entire form of the church of 
our day is opposed to such an end, resting as it does, like a 
mountain, upon the free development of our culture. We 
may thank Neander and those who were, and are, of his 
opinion, that faith in the possibility of ending these complica- 
tions has not yet perished. This faith is strengthened and ani- 
mated, by looking back upon the history of the church ; for, as 
in the second and third centuries, the church came out victor- 
ious from the hazardous conflict with heathen religions and 
with philosophy clothed in the form of Christianity, so now, 
she may still place confidence in the powers of the world to 
come. Moreover, in the eyes of Neander, his opposition to 
the New-Tiibingen school was founded in just the same prin- 
ciple which arrayed the early orthodox church-teachers against 
the false Gnosis; and accordingly, he would defend the sim- 
ple, straightforward belief in Christianity against a spiritual 
aristocratism, which ever tries to sublimate the simple sub- 
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stance of faith into the sphere of abstract conceptions, i. e. to 
explain it away. Hence Neander’s interest and zeal in the 
contest waged against what he considered the false Gnosis, 
revived in a Hegelian form, and with the ancient aspects of 
which his earliest and favorite studies had made him, long 
before, so well acquainted (Berlin, 1818). Of course he was 
only confirmed in this view by the fact that Baur himself (in 
1835) began his “ Christian Gnosis” with the old Gnostics, and 
traced it down to Jacob Bohme, nay, even to Schleiermacher, 
Schelling; and Hegel ; just as if the new dogmatic theology and 
philosophy admitted those heretics into their family line. The 
close connection between the substance of the studies, and the 
peculiar principles, of these two distinguished investigators of 
the Gnosis, explains the interest which attaches itself to these 
researches as related to current philosophical and ecclesiastical 
questions. It must suffice, however, for the simple historian, 
to trace the gradual manner in which the questions, that in 
the early centuries were obscured by the fermentation of their 
elements, have, since Neander’s time, settled into clearer forms, 
and to note what points are still to be brought into view so 
that the whole picture may be finally completed. 

The two most recent publications of students of Gnosticism 
give us an opportunity of claiming a new interest for this 
subject.* Moller approximates to the views of Neander, and 
Lipsius more nearly to the position of Baur. Moéllert declines 
to dig at the historic roots of Gnosticism, and rather wishes to 
exhibit it as it actually was in the primitive church. Still he 
presents, at tolerable length, the systems of the Stoics, of the 
New Pythagoreans, of the Eclectic Platonic school (particu- 
larly of Plutarch), and of Numenius, the founder of the New 
Platonic school, and asks for a verdict from those intimately 
acquainted with the subject. On the other hand, Lipsius, ac- 
knowledging only in the preface, the fundamental character of 


* Lic. E. W. Miller, History of the Cosmology of the Grecian Church to the 
Time of Origen; and Dr. Rich. A. Lipsius, Gnosticism, its Essence, Origin, and 
Development. Leipzig, 1860. (Extracted from Ersch and Gruber’s Universal 
Encyclopedia.) 
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the special investigations of Moller, still considers that he has 
fallen into error, from having taken the ripest form of the 
Gnosis (as expressed in the Philosophoumena), as a criterion 
for its beginnings. As for himself, he says, that from the first, 
he regarded with invincible distrust, the sources from which 
Moller drew so abundantly, and hopes that in this preliminary 
essay (for an article written for an Encyclopedia can be noth- 
ing more), he has struck upon the right path, even though 
he has turned aside from the beaten highway. He has en- 
deavored, especially, to search out the historical origin and 
the internal development of the Gnostic system, with particu- 
lar reference to its connection with the religious history of the 
Orient as its source. Corrections and suggestions, he adds, are 
most acceptable to one engaged in so obscure a department of 
investigation. ~ 

It was of course to be expected that such a preliminary 
essay would express an opinion in regard to the old historians _ 
of heresy—stating, for example, whether it is true, as Semler 
asserts, that Tertullian simply copied from Irenzus; also, who 
was the author of the PAzlosophowmena (whether Hippolytus, 
Caius or some one else), and why he should be considered less 
reliable than Epiphanius, a much later witness. It was also to 
have been expected, that the later investigators, from the time 
of Massuet, would be characterized in the method at one time 
undertaken by Rossel. Upon these points Lipsius has either 
not permitted himself to touch at all, or at most has done so 
merely incidentally ; while he laments the actual character of 
our authorities, and the fact that the origin of the Gnosis should 
unfortunately be so imperfectly known, a lamentation which 
he will not permit in us.* We hope that in the completed 
work, to which, though he will not pledge himself, he is plainly 
competent, he will pay attention to such points, and also 
guard against the errors which Lipsius is in danger of encoun- 
tering, and which we proceed to notice. It is to be hoped 
that these suggestions may not, on the one hand, be declared 
to be worthy of all consideration, and, on the other, be assailed 
with bitter words, in the manner in which he has seen fit to 
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treat our essay upon the PAzlosophowmena and the Perates.* 
A like treatment, however, fell to the lot of Neander and Ja- 
cobi. We shall then consider these three points, viz. the dea, 
the external origin, and the internal progress of the heretical 
Gnosis. , 

Here, as ever, there are peculiar difficulties connected with 
an attempt to deduce the idea and essence of the sect under 
consideration, from the party name, that is, from the term 
Gnosticism. The same historical current may flow on through 
succeeding centuries under very different names; indeed, the 
same party often has, at one time, several, and perhaps entire- 
ly distinct, appellations; while, on the other hand, not unfre- 
quently, many different shades of opinion, though sharply dis- 
tinguished from one another, are included under one name. 
How far then a settled name can be considered of value in this 
respect, generally depends upon common consent or upon tra- 
dition. For this reason, Moller has pronounced it difficult to 
bring the diverging tendencies of the Gnosis into a single point 
of view.t The general, fundamental idea of Gnosticism is 
adequately expressed, neither in the doctrine of emanations 
nor in that of dualism, nor, least of all, in the philosophical 
form on which it rests. First of all, the idea of the dnuovpyéds, 
inasmuch as it is common to Plato, Philo, the apologists, and 
Numenius, leads to the centre of the Gnostic conception of the 
world. While most often astrologically conceived, still it is 
essentially physical and connected with the necessary transito- 
riness of the world’s life. The evolution of the Cosmos is con- 
sidered as history, within the epochs of which the necessary 
elements of the process of the Spirit are represented. Though 
the historical significance of Christ is often weakened by this 
view, still the influence of the fundamental idea of Christian- 
ity, acting directly upon this universal historical conception, 
is very plain. But while the Christian apologists, in spite of 
their leaning in theory towards thé philosophical 4y, held 
to the personality of God, and consequently explained the 
transition from God to the world, in an ethical way, as an 
act of free-will (e. g. Athenagoras himself, who thinks that 


* Niedner’s Zeit. fiir hist. Theol. 1860, p. 218, ff. + Kosmologir, p. 442, etsq. 
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the divine artist is conditioned by the 6An, as a 7 dy, that is, 
as a pure possibility),* the Gnostics viewed this as only the pro- 
cess of the Absolute, which, through the evolution of the world, 
harmonizes itself with itself. Although the Christian con- 
sciousness necessarily took offence at this idea so fantastically 
wrought out, yet it contained a justifiable protest against that 
stiff, lifeless apprehension of the idea of God, which manifests 
its constraining influence in the apologists, though in contra- 
diction with the peculiar conception, and the germs of a living 
view, contained in the doctrine of the Zogos. It was, there- 
fore, of the greatest significance, that the Gnostic doctrine of a 
Demiurge, standing over against the highest God, was most 
distinctly and confidently renounced by the church teachers 
of that day, even by such as Tertullian, who placed the king- 
dom of God and the world in the sharpest contrast. They did 
not forget that this threatened to destroy the heart of ,all reli- 
gious life. 

It undoubtedly seemed insufficient to the Gnostics to explain — 
the roAvdpbaAnrov Sitnua, T69Er 7 Kaxia ; by the free determin- 
ation of the created life. Redemption also suggested to them 
no idea of a mediator, but, like their cosmology, follows the 
law of natural necessity. The false separation of. the natural 
and the spiritual life, which is reflected in the docetic cha- 
racter of their Christology, forbids that any moral explication 
should be achieved. High as the Pneumatic: are supposed 
to be exalted above the rest of mankind, as those in whom the 
chief end of the world is accomplished, still they really did 
stand on the same level with the Psychici, yea, even with 
the lower formations of the Hylie principle. How different 
from the ideas of Irenzeus, Clement and Origen. 

To all these propositions in regard to the essence of the here- 
tical Gnosis, we give full assent, for they rest upon the funda- 
mental distinction between religion and speculation; and the 
religious consciousness, in its simplicity, can contain infinite- 
ly more than dialectic speculation can express. Moreover, 
it is clear, wherein lies the heretical idea, as well upon the 


* Ibid. p. 149, etsq. 
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subjective, as upon the objective side—we need refer simply 
to Schleiermacher’s statement of the essence of heresy. Final- 
ly every speculation, whether old or new, is to be rejected if 
it seeks to resolve theology into cosmology, and ethics into 
physics or logic. Lipsius’s statement of the idea in question, 
agrees with the above, almost entirely, notwithstanding the 
fact that he, like Hegel (the man of the “ strictest method”), 
proposes to Christendom the task of accomplishing that old 
longing of philosophy, which sees in the world only a flower 
ever developing out of one seminal principle. It was no 
light thing to break the ban of the school; but in the midst 
of a prolonged statement, the word escaped which divulged the 
author’s long-delayed explanation with Baur and Hilgenfeld. 
To solve the “ old tormenting enigma of life”, is, according 
to Lipsius, the work of the Gnosis. It is its nature to produce 
that crisis in the church, when Christianity, for the first time, 
is conceived, not only as a sacred principle, but also as a 
secular—not only as the absolutely satisfactory reéstablishment 
of a morally religious connection between God and man, but 
also.as the final key to the comprehension of the world-wide 
enigma,—the metaphysical connection between the mortal and 
the immortal spirit. Thus speaks Lipsius, at first, like Baur 
and Hilgenfeld; and it is equally congruous with this to con- 
sider the Gnosis both as having an internal Christian signifi- 
cance, and also as an essential part of the progressive develop- 
ment of the philosophical speculation of antiquity. But 
Lipsius happily escapes the threatened danger of obliterating 
the distinction between religion and philosophy, and conse- 
quently between the catholic and the heretical Gnosis, inas- 
much as, like Niedner, who unquestionably has touched the 
nerve of the matter,* he makes the connection between totic 
and yvaots to be the test. Thus the pevddvepos yrious favors 
heresy, not by the fancied importation of strange elements, of 
something brought over from the heathen dualism or polythe- 
ism, but by the tendency of the Gnosis, as such, just so far as 
it lays claim to being the absolute measure of Christian truth, 


* P. 61, 138. 
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and rejects miotis as a superfluous foundation. In place of the 
sacred history of redemption, the Gnostics put forward a cos- 
mical, or merely phenomenal process; and in place of a his- 
torically established atonement, the universal, philosophical 
idea of spirit as in itself identical with divinity, and only 
needing ‘to grasp the knowledge of such identity, in order to 
attain to the highest perfection. 

The Gnostics ideally subtilize the historical element of re- 
demption, Christ’s person and work being for them merely 
the reflex of a universal, speculative idea; while to Catholics 
the reality of the redeeming work itself seems to be threatened 
when the historical side is rejected. This statement of the 
contrast has our full approbation. But Lipsius ought surely 
(for, as respects church orthodoxy, he finds it easy enough to 
reach its heights*) to have had sufficient regard for a believ- 
ing theology to remember that its opposition to the false 
views of the Hegelians of the left side, is frequently expressed 
in the very terms he chooses to describe the old Gnosis. A 
careful essay upon Baur, in the Weue Huang. Kirchenzeitung 
(1861, No. 4), lately presented in a similar manner the contra- 
diction between Schleiermacher’s ecclesiastical stand-point, 
and Baur’s distinct idealism after the mode of Fichte. The 
key for the explanation of the enigma, which, according to the 
conception of Baur, still remains unsolved, would then have 
been within the reach of Lipsius. He might have found it in 
1818 in possession of Neander, who, in his preface, writes: 
‘There is a wondrous inner light in man which reflects its 
beams as with magic illusion upon the outer world, and if it 
does not light and warm, yet, so to speak, it conjures up dazzling 
pictures. That this light may not dazzle man, but warm and 
light him, was especially the blessing of the practical spirit of 
the true, simple Christianity which led him to the saving 
knowledge of his moral nature”. The epoch, then, made by 
Neander in his work on the investigation of the Gnosis (in 
which he conceives it as a structure complete in itself, and 
springing from a single moulding power), has not had the least 


"2, iv. 
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light thrown upon it by Lipsius, though, according to him, 
Neander ends with the beclouded, insufficient explanation that 
Gnosticism is the intrusion of heathen philosophy —i. e. 
syncretism. Before Lipsius assigned Jacobi’s definition of the 
Gnosis, as an eclectic religious philosophy, to the category of 
vague statements that say everything or nothing, he should 
have bethought himself, that even Niedner terms it a thorough- 
ly religious philosophy of history; or, at least, he should have 
looked once more at the commencement of Jacobi’s article in 
Herzog’s Encyclopedia, for there also he would have found the 
famous “key” in the statement, that the Christian revelation 
sets forth the “fact rather than a finished conception of re- 
demption”. 

Lipsius also concedes that his own peculiar criterion assigns 
but a very uncertain distinction as the point of the beginning 
and ending of Gnosticism.* Syncretism is with him also 
an essential characteristic, and, like Jacobi, he even denies 
that Gnosticism is a comparative philosophy of religion, At 
the beginning, it is true, he recognises, with Baur, the point 
of contact between the Gnosis and the Hegelian philosophy 
(the aim of both being absolute knowledge; and the idea ot 
the progress of the spirit from unconscious and simply object- 
ive existence, to:subjective consciousness, entering into both 
in connection with the manifestation of the Christ); but then 
he also denies this parallel, saying that the Gnostic systems 
are more or less dualistic, the ground of such dualism, how- 
ever, lying not in the contradiction between spirit and matter, 
but in the internal essence of a Gnosis that builds itself up 
merely as an esoteric doctrine. 

So he comes to the point which Weisse (Studien und Lriti- 
ken, 1837) made, against Baur, essentially agreeing with Ne- 
ander and Matter — that the Gnosis is, in general; to be con- 
sidered not as philosophy, but as theosophy, or, more exactly, 
as mysticism and mythology ; that it does not, as a philosophy 
of religion, choose logical and metaphysical speculation as its 
mode of expression, but the poetic imagination and religious 


* Pp. 72. 
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intuitions ; and, moreover, that it more nearly accords with 
the views of Jacob Béhme than with those of Schleiermacher 
and Hegel. His concluding idea represents the Gnosis as the 
first comprehensive attempt at a philosophy of Christianity, 
but as an attempt which, in view of the unparalleled range of 
its speculative ideas, runs out into mysticism, theosophy, and 
mythology ; for, though ingeniously developed by the Gnostics, 
this range of thought far transcended the scope of their acquire- 
ments, and speedily degenerated into a thoroughly unphiloso- 
phical mode of representation. In regard to this definition, 
we must not forget that the heresy of the Gnosis -consists in 
pretending, in contempt of the received faith, that redemp- 
tion is to be brought about simply by philosophy, and that, 
too, a philosophy included within the limits of the cosmical 
domain. We may say, in addition, that the range of the 
Gnostic conceptions does not seem to us so unparalleled, nor 
is the construction of philosophical ideas in a poetical manner 
(a method customary from the time of Plato to that of Schell- 
ing and Hegel), so thoroughly unphilosophical as it is pro- 
nounced by Lipsius. 


We turn to the second point — the external origin and the 
historical progress of Gnosticism. ; 

Although Moller has chosen to represent the original 
sources and concurrent factors in a way, not, strictly speak- 
ing, genetic, he seems to us to have done a good work in 
bringing forward the philosophical systems above mentioned. 
So, too, Lipsius* marks very correctly the turning-point at 
which the philosophical speculation must necessarily be 
merged in a Christian speculation. That blending together 
of the Hellenistic and the Oriental culture, which had been 
progressing since the victorious march of Alexander the Great, 
and especially that confused commingling of most diverse sys- 
tems of worship,—facts in which we are accustomed to see 
nothing but the surest characteristics of decay, denote much 
more clearly the necessary breaking down, in the religious 


* Pp. 25. 
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sphere, of individual narrowness, by which the way was pre- 
pared for the universal religion of humanity. Just as the 
Roman religion was transformed under the influence of the 
Grecian paganism, so into the Grecian idea of divinity there 
passed over Pheenician, Phrygian, Persian, Egyptian, Jewish, 
and East Indian elements. Thus gradually was reared a west- 
ern-oriental Pantheon, in which, to the superficial glance, the 
strangest and most grotesque figures seemed to be mingled one 
with another; but philosophy discerned in the divine myths 
the one uniting bond, and in the confused chaos of divine 
forms, recognised the one’ multinominal Being. There was 
an internal necessity that as Christianity was philosophical, so 
also philosophy should be Christian. We must, however, deal 
cautiously with this last proposition. The task of advancing 
from the ethical and practical position to the philosophical was 
not then, nor is it ever presented to every member of a com- 
munity ; and when this task is to be accomplished, the fact of 
a moral regeneration, as the one necessary foundation, still re- 
mains unchangeably established as a demand made alike on all 
Christians. On the other hand, it is not to be conceded that, 
in the Gnosis, philosophy is already Christian. Philosophy 
even now finds no such short way to the attainment of the 
end, that “ Christ may be all in all”; and in bringing the 
historical fact of regeneration into the sphere of philosophy, 
it is essential to insist earnestly, that Christianity is to be con- 
sidered as a new creation, by the side of which the old untrue 
and false religions can no longer stand. Where, as in the case 
of the Gnosis, and of the present Zhai-Phing rebellion in 
China, the Christian element is merely highest (primum inter 
paria), there the system still exists in a heathen form. Where 
the warm and living breath of a pure spirit is breathed forth, 
and a more healthful view of the peculiar, central principle of 
Christian truth is taken, such as that for which Moller praises 
Irenzeus, there is the true knowledge, and that, too, in a form 
so much the more beautiful, if, as in the case of Irenzeus, it is 
coupled with a modesty that willingly awards to the’ Hellen- 
istic philosophy the merit of superiority in the external form 
of representation. At the same time, we must not forget the 
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testimony which Bernhardy* gathered from the Latin and Gre- 
cian fathers, that they, more than once, showed themselves 
. fully able to keep pace with their heathen neighbors, the con- 
temporaneous Hellenistic philosophers. In regard to talent 
and greatness of character, he agrees with Hase that “Ja su- 
périorité est évidemment du coté des peres de Péglhise”. 

In Méller’s representation of the Hellenistic philosophy, we 
have not regretted the absence of Philo as much as the want 
of a consideration of the suggestions, both positive and nega- 
tive, which were afforded to the educated Christian teachers 
by the Skeptics, Epicureans, and Peripatetics. Moreover, he 
should have grouped together the extra-Christian philosophy 
as drawn from the express testimony of the apologists (e. g. 
in regard to different forms of worship and theories), so that 
these spiritual elements, which lie nearer to the Christian than 
to these diverse systems, might become more and more ap- 
parent. 

The second source to be noted is, in the words of Lipsius, 
the Oriental philosophy. So Mosheim termed that commin- 
gling of religions—with the “ prophetic spirit of a Columbus”, 
said Herder, ridiculing the expression; which expression, 
however, Rossel took in earnest. It was a rather unmeaning 
phrase in Mosheim; and, moreover, Lipsius complains, even 
now, of the obscurity of the department. With quite as much 
reason might we give warning about the confidence with which 
he lays down certain results, as if they were determined. The 
veiled forms of that western-Oriental Pantheon, for the most 
part like the Nile, conceal their source, and if one stream is 
discovered, there often still remains another yet further back. 

Thus Lipsius considers Syria alone as the original home of 
Gnosticism. He will recognise nothing as from Egypt, al- 
though, like C. Kostlin, he transfers to it the Pistis Sophia. 
According to him, the tradition in regard to the sorcerer 
Simon, as the arch-heretic of Gnosticism, could not have arisen 
if the patristic tradition had pointed to so remote (?) a land 
as Hyypt, as the peculiar home of the Gnosis, instead of to 


* History of Grecian Lit., 3d ed. i, 642. 
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Western Syria, within whose bounds, as is well known, was 
reckoned not only Samaria but the whole of Palestine. Gnosis 
and Cabbala are two different branches from the same root, 
and the origin of these theories is to be sought, just as little in 
Judaism alone as in the Parsic influence, but rather in the 
contact of Judaism with the heathenism of Asia Minor. In 
Syria and Mesopotamia is to be found the native soil of syn- 
cretism. The diversified forms of the commingled religions of 
Judaized heathenism and of Judaized and heathenized Christ- 
ianity, Mendaism, the Elcesaites, Messelianism, Andianism, 
Drusism, the Jezidees, etc., were there at home; and even in 
the case of the Essenes themselves, we might very naturally 
refer back, in the same way, to a native relationship, what we 
are accustomed to put to the account of the Alexandrian and 
New-Platonic influence. Moreover, the influence of Zoroaster, 
though undeniable upon some systems, has been greatly over- 
rated; and later investigations into the religious doctrines of 
Western Asia have proved that much is there indigenous that 
has usually been assigned to the account of Parsism. Thus 
Lipsius. In opposition to Lassen, he maintains that the points 
of contact asserted by him to exist between Buddhism and 
Gnosticism prove only an internal affinity of ideas; though it 
may not be improbable that, through the medium of Parsism, 
which was early brought into contact with East Indian influ- 
ences, individual Buddhist conceptions may have spread more 
and more towards Western Asia and Egypt. Still, as previous 
to Manichzism, no sure proof of such influence can be dis- 
cerned (excepting the acquaintance of Bardesanes with the 
Indian doctrines and usages), it might be still more difficult 
to separate with certainty, by internal criticism, elements so 
similar. 

Perhaps Lipsius, from his pursuit of Syrian studies, has im- 
bibed too great a predilection for Syria. Moreover, in con- 
nection with Bunsen, he has defended the three Syrian epis- 
tles of Ignatius as genuine (as was noticed by Weisse in this 
journal in 1859), although not to the satisfaction of Uhlhorn. 
According to Lipsius, the Grecian Ignatius, meant to attack the 
docetism of Saturninus and the Ascensio Jsaiw ; and hence 
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it was interpolated about a.p. 130-140.* In his article for 
Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclopedia, as well as in the above 
defence of the Syrian Epistles of Ignatius, Lipsius traces 
Gnosticism back to the New Testament. The false teachers of 
the epistle to the Colossians may be Christian Essenes, while 
those of the pastoral epistles may indicate a further develop- 
ment of the same Essenic Judaized Christianity towards a dis- 
tinct Gnosticism. In regard to the doctrines of these heretics, 
glimpses may be seen in the later Clementine Homilies. Thus 
Lipsius would elevate the Judaism of Palestine to the rank of 
a forerunner of the Gnosis. His antipathy to Egypt makes 
him deny, in spite of Neander, Gieseler, and Baur, a similar 
influence to the Jewish-Alexandrian religious philosophy. He 
supposes that similar elements tend everywhere to call forth 
similar phenomena, and that, too, without any necessary ex- 
ternal connection or dependence. 

It is difficult to combat such a view without entering into 
some of the details, which go to prove that the channels that 
originate in Egypt, are not to be considered as so entirely dry. 
’ It may be that Cerinthus belonged in Asia ;+ but still the 
Alexandrian-Judaic philosophy is not so Hellenistic as Lipsius 
supposes. It is rather Oriental-Grecian. Moreover, there is 
more room for supposing, that there already existed, before 
the time of Basilides, a true parent stem, upon which, inde- 
pendently of Syrian influences, the Gnostic ideas that existed 
in the atmosphere of the age could form themselves into de- 
finite systems, and that this parent stem was, as may be in- 
ferred from the Philosophoumena, the product of Egyptian 
wisdom,—than there is for imagining that with the removal 
of Basilides to Alexandria, Gnosticism was first transplanted 
into Egypt. This question depends essentially upon the cre- 
dibility of the earliest narrators, and, upon this point, Moéller’s 
view stands frequently in direct opposition to that of Lipsius. 
The latter, like Hilgenfeld, takes the strictly dualistic form, in 
which, according to Irenseus, the Basilidian system appeared, 


* Niedner’s Zeitsch. fiir hist. Theol. 1856, p. 56-62. 
+ Lipsius, p. 110. Moller, p. 373. 
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for the earlier, and the view presented in the PAzlosophou- 
mena, Which he terms Grecianized, for the later. Moller*, on 
the other hand, expresses himself as agreeing with Uhlhorn, 
Baur, and Jacobi, and as opposed to Hilgenfeld — perhaps 
opposed even to Irenzeus, who frequently remodels the earlier 
systems after the Valentinian Gnosis, the one best known to 
him. So in regard to thé Ophitic system, whose birth-place 
may very likely be, as Lipsius says, in Phrygia, Moller+ finds 
its original form in the Philosophouwmena, and sees in Irenzeus’s 
account Valentinian notions. According to Moller, Irenzenus 
also first introduces Hmanationism, the Valentinian doctrine 
of the wons, into the doctrine of Pseudo-Simon ; while the 
Philosophoumena morg clearly educes the system from; the 
indpaacte peyaAn.t Docetism seems to Moller to be a form sub- 
stantially independent of the Valentinian ideas, and therefore 
one which may serve to unfold the true original essence of the 
Ophitic Gnosis, which in Irenzeus, is perverted into Valentin- 
ianism.§ Moller would, therefore, retort the accusation of 
Lipsius, that, like Irenzeus, he has used the completed system 
as the criterion of the beginnings of the Gnosis. 

But, once more, granting that the original form of the Ophztiec 
Gnosis may have been preserved in its purity by Irenzeus, as 
Lipsius maintains, still, after all, Lipsius has only internal 
grounds upon which to decide unquestionably (?) for the Sy- 
rian or Western Asiatic origin of the entire Gnosticism. Mos- 
heim, as is well known, assumed a Judaic-Gnostic sect of 
“ snake-brothers”, and transferred it to Egypt. Why may 
there not have been in Egypt as much knowledge of the 
Syrio-Chaldaic, as was needed by the Babylonish and Pales- 
tinian Christians, in order to understand the seven star-spirits, 
which shared in the government of the people of Israel? In 
addition to this, the names are for the most part taken from 
the Old Testament, which was intelligibly understood in Egypt, 
or they permit of being explained in Greek or Egyptian.} 


* 1c. p. 844, 852, 365. fLlep. 257. $¢ p 288,308. § p. 823. 

| TaAdaBadd (mypa-y455— the Chaos-born), ‘lad (paps), “Adwvaic (“94%)> 
LaBadF (miydy), "EAwatos (p»pdx), ‘Agaioc, and Acragaiog (Adstapzus, Arta- 
pheeus, Astanpheeus, according to other readings). The two last admit of various 
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Hellenistic elements are frequent in Irenzeus, e. g. Buddc, Evvora, 
vovs, évdbunots and mpobverkos, which latter word is somewhat 
differently understood by Méller* from Neander. So also in 
the case of the Ophites of Irenzeus, there was. a Hellenistic or 
Egyptian element, to say nothing of the Perates and the 
Pistis Sophia, to which Irenzeus himself ascribes a predom- 
inating Hellenistic coloring. At the same time, the Oriental 
element is not to be denied. This, however, Lipsius charges 
me with doing, and that too, though in regard to this very 
point it fell to my lot to maintain, with special reference to 
the Perates, the entire equilibrium of both elements, thus op- 
posing Kurtz, who, in the first edition of his larger Hand- 
Book, had characterized Valentinus as Hellenistic and the 
Ophites as Oriental. 

Lipsius himself indicates how many relics of Oriental ideas 
are to be found in Valentinus. Like Volkmar, he derives 
Syzygies-Tetrad, not from the Pythagorean “TZetraktys”, but 
from 729852, into which the person of the Colorbasus of the 
Gnostics may be resolved, just as ‘‘ Barbelo” in Syrian corre- 
sponds to év retpad: deds. So, too, the Valentinian Ayano? is 
to be considered as just such a relic of the Syrian Chakhimu- 
tho, the mother, the producer, though it has been improperly 


meanings. ‘Qgaiocg suggests 4 yy, on account too of the prayer which (Orig. c. 
Cels. vi, 31) was addressed to him. Thus Lipsius, following the old example. Per- 
haps the Grecian interpretation is of value; for in Parsism and in the Pheenician 
system of Sanchuniathon, which Philo Byblius (Eusebius Preep. Ev. i, 10) has pre- 
served, doa plays the part of “‘ beauty’, and the LXX even use dgaiov for the tree, 
which bore the destiny of Eve. So also “ora” signifies in Egyptian “ serpent” 
obpaios-BacrAioxog (Creuzer, Symb. und Myth. ii, 256); and thus we may more 
easily comprehend the prayer to the serpent-god, who boldly scaled the wall of fire 
reared around Paradise, and assumed the dominion of the first gate: “Set me 
free, thou who seest the signs of thy power destroyed in the type of the tree of 
life, in the type which represents the sinless one” (Christ as the anti-type of the 
brazen serpent, on the cross as the anti-type of the tree of life). The last uncertain 
and traditionary name may have also a Grecian interpretation, if we may read 

eanaiog or doregoraioc, *Actamdé6c, according to Stephanus Byz., means a 
people in Egypt, others say, in Spain. Lipsius conjectures a Hithpael form from 
poz: Might not the original source of the ‘“ Nil Astapus” mentioned by Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. 5, 10), “‘quod illarum gentium lingua significat aquam e tenebris pro- 
fluentem”, throw some light upon the subject ? 

* P. 270, 411. 
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Grecised into Lo¢ia, as if it came from mazn. We doubt 
whether we can defend as confidently this interchange. 
Hahn, to whom Lipsius appeals, has still connected with it 

a ‘ forsitan”,* and, in fact, the meaning “ bringing forth” has 
arisen simply euphemistically, like the expression »7> (Gen. 
iv, 1). In view of the usual latitude in transferring names to 
Greek letters, it can hardly be maintained that ’Ayayod stands 
less nearly related to Chakhimutho (i. e. copia) than to “Chakh- 
muth”, As Lipsius himself concedes, in the case of the Pe- 
rates, that they derived the Babylonish Zhalatth (Molédeth, 
i. e. Mother of Infe), according to the Grecian analogy, from 
the Sea,t so also in the case of this figure, which is identified 
with Chronos, he should have consented to adopt the analo- 
gous expression, according to which, the “Sea” would denote 
the tears of Chronos, instead of palling this explanation an 
attempt to render the clear intelligible by means of the dark. 
To my satisfaction, Méller has made use of very nearly the 
same expression.t While I would by no means dispute the 
parallels drawn by Schneidewin and Duncker, still I do not 
see how the matter becomes any clearer through this reference 
to the account of Berosus in respect to the “Oméréka” (in 
the Arm. “Hus. Markaia.”), or through the parallel that Lip- 
sius draws with the Mokh-Cosmogony of Sanchuniathon.§ 


* Bardesanes Gnosticus, p. 65. + P. 129. t P. 229. 

8 Should ‘‘ Oméréka” be interpreted, with Movers, mpyp px, ‘‘ Mother of Kea- 
ven’s Arch”? or with P. Botticher, »p-ynx, “‘ Mother of Earth”? or with Die- 
trich, “Substance (px) of the Egg”? See Diestel, Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 
1861, p. 735. 

Plainly enough, the age of Sanchuniathon is not here to be taken into account; 
whether he is placed, as by Creuzer, in the 13th century B.c., or as, by ieee, 
in the era of the Seleucid, it makes no difference. Philo Byblius, the contem- 
porary of the Gnostics (according to Bernhardy, a.p. 117-137), clearly proves the 
existence of the snycretistic representations which, according to Movers, are of 
Egyptian origin. Even if Lipsius, like Bunsen, should read pya, instead of Mor, 
and interpret it as ‘‘ mud” or “ corruption” of the aqueous mixture, still the anal- 
ogy to the Peratian “‘ primitive mud” is very doubtful. Renan rejects that change 
of reading, with the remark that p) signifies the “corruption” which resulted 
from the liquefying of “the substance, and scarcely the primitive material in which 
all lay commingled. Spiegel agrees with him (Herzog’s Real-Eneye. xiii, p. 417). 
Ewald explains Mor from the Arabian as equivalent to material. Bunsen knows 
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The confused passage from the Peratian book, “The inhab- 
itanis of the confines of Aether” (6: npodoreco: éws aldépos), runs 
thus, according to my translation, which Lipsius approves: “TI 
am the awakening voice in the won of the night ; henceforth 
I begin to disclose the’ power that springs from chaos. The 
power of the arch* in the abyss, which brings up the vile 
mud from the unchangeable and wide-gaping; the whole 
force of convulsive movement, water-colored, always mobile; 
which supports what remains, steadies what vibrates, loosens 
what departs, lightens what is burdened, and purifies what 
grows; the true Administratrix over the course of the atmos- 
phere, which cleanses the filth from the twelve (ten?) eyes of 
the law, and breaks the seal for the force that rules over the 
invisible, roaring waters — this power is called ‘Sea’. Only 
ignorance called it Chronos, bound in chains, while he wove 
together the twisted work of the dense, cloudy, obscure, black 
Tartarus.” yon 

Here the obligations of Egypt, even beyond the Pyramids, 


of no Egyptian word that corresponds to this reading. As to whether it can be 
referred to the name of Isis, Mott, Moi, which, according to Plutarch, signifies 
“‘ Mother”, see Creuzer, Symb. und Myth. ii, 239, 333, 347. 

* T retain the reading #éAov which the Codex gives, instead of accenting #oA0d 
like the Gottingen edition and Lipsius— 1. Because among so many substantive 
adjectives a substantive is needed. 2. The representation of Tartarus is thus more 
clear. 3. Afterwards there follows an administratrix of the first arched and exthe- 
rial elevation —— Euno. For the explanation, in succeeding passages, of the names 
taken from the Grecian Mythology, there seems to me still to be much to be accom- 
plished— also with reference to the correct reading. That Jno may not occur 
twice, Jo should stand the first time in its place. Instead of Neon, I suggest 
Ne@odd. If Evvé cannot be explained as from etv#, ’Evvd may pass for Bellona 
or the Cappadocian Artemis, Anaitis (Creuzer, ii, 356, 466). Miovg is certainly, 
as in Sanchuniathon, the spirit administering justice, in connection with Zidux. 
Lovei7#A also is, among the Sabians, the bull-headed one. Petosiris and Ostanes 
are, like Berosus, names of authors (cf. Plinius, ed. Franz, x, pp. 337, 339). Xopédoe 
we may find explained in the Avesta Chordad, “the Lord, together with Amer- 
dad, of water and of trees”. Soklan, clearly identical with ZaxAdyv (Epiph. Her. - 
xxvi, 10), can be explained by $pzj, one who measures the grain, perhaps destiny. 
Béva (Demeter) seems to be very difficult; Steph. Byz. traces it to Thracian 
regions; Bendis receives sheaves as a gift. Or may we with any probability 
found it (as in the Cabbala) upon pysy, or upon py, the constructing principle ? 
Méydov is the Phrygian king (Il. iii, 186). Mv (Lunus) had his religious wor- 
ship preéminently in anterior Asia (Creuzer, ii, 393). 
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to the Nile-mud will be readily recalled.* So, too, the serpent 
has a special significance in Egypt, as indeed in all three of 
the divisions of the world around the Mediterranean. To the 
data brought forwardt by these two latest students of the 
Gnosis might perhaps be added the German notion about 
serpents, as having a goblin character, or as friendly house- 
spirits.t 

In this German conception may also be found a harmonizing 
of that contrariety of ideas, which is the ground upon which 
Lipsius considers Baur right, when he assigns the two opposite 
conceptions of the serpent, either as the seducing principle, or 
as the King of the heavens, to two different parties; those 
holding the former view being Sethzans, those holding the 
latter, Cainites. “The common appellation of ‘ Ophites’ is 
derived entirely from their opponents”, says Lipsius, “ yet it is 
not found in the account of Irenzeus. They termed themselves 
yvwotixot. The name WVaassenes, which is used entirely with- 
out meaning, to denote the party which we only know through 
Irenzeus, is appropriate simply to those Gnostics, if there was 
such a party, who, as represented in Epiphanius Her. xxxvii, 
5, adored the serpent as a divine being”. Moller expresses 
himself, like me, in opposition to Baur’s distinction, of course, 
however, without denying the diversity of the Ophitic parties. 
The names of sects are often formed like lucus a non lucendo, 
and the name Op/hites seems to have just as real a meaning 
for those who see in the serpent the evil soul of the world, as 
for those who see in it the good. Then, according to Irenzeus, 
it is supported by good authority that the Sethites considered 
the serpent both as a servant of the Sophia, and as appearing 
in a disgusting form. On the other hand, too, the Cainites 
may have considered the serpent not only as producing good, 
but also evil. At least, so far as regards Christ, according to 
Epiph. Her. xxxviii, 3, they were at variance among them- 
selves, as to whether Judas surrendered him, dyaddv dévta xara 
THY érovpamov yrdo.v, or, ered) NBobAeto KaTadbey Ta KAaADs 


* Creuzer, ii, 30. + Moller, p. 279. Lipsius, p. 126. 
¢ Grimm, Deutsche Myth. p. 648. 
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dedidayuéva — an internal difference among the Cainite sect, 
evidently just as fundamental as that between the Cainites 
and the Sethites. As for the rest, Moller calls attention to the 
fact, that Irenseus has already indicated, by the fact of his 
classing them together, the affinity of the Cainites and the 
Sethites, and that he is also said to have written in opposition 
to the Ophites ;* and even Lipsius classes together, as different 
shadings of the same party, Nicolaitans and yvworvkoi, sects 
separated by Epiphanius. 

In regard to the third point, the internal development of the 
Gnostic sects, we must be brief. Upon-this point, Moller con- 
fines himself entirely to a comparison of kindred systems. 
Under the collective name of Ophites,+ come first the doc- 
trines of the Naassenes, Perates, Sethites, and of Justin. After- 
wards, the work a7égacg peyédAn, ascribed to Simon Magus, 
and the doctrine of Monoimus, the Arabian, are represented. 
The relation of the Docetze to the foregoing is defined, showing 
that these latter are a development of the Ophitic and Simon- 
ian Gnosis, and that their name ought not to be derived from 
their holding Christ to be in any degree only a phantasm of a 
man, but from the fact that every sect sees in Christ what is 
akin to its own views, and regards him as the true Christ; it 
being reserved for those who sprang from the highest regions 
to know him in his complete fulness. This seems to me to be 
almost a quibble of the PAclosophowmena, such as has been 
practised in the case of doxos, (a beam in the eye). Next, the 
construction of the system, thus far somewhat regular, is inter- 
rupted by giving the views of Carpocrates and Epiphanes.t 
Basilides, Satornilus, Marcion Apelles, and the Valentinians 


* 1c. p. 256. 

+ Besides numerous misplaced accents, we find in Méller the following misprints : 
p. 258% for vergiinglich, read unverginglich ; p..262, premonens for preememorans; 
p. 285, Phil. vi, 19, for v; p. 336, vi, 38, for vi, 3, 8. Instead of Ialdabaoth, 
which Moller, in concurrence with the Gottingen edition, receives from Irenzus 
(Phil. v, 7) #Acaddatog (77D >§) seemed to me, as to Lipsius (p. 125), from a com- 
parison of Phil. v, 26, to be more desirable. 

¢ By a comparison with Irenzeus, it seemed to me to follow in opposition to 
Bunsen, that éri¢avi¢ is to read as==clarus, as Lipsius (p. 146) has remarked in 
opposition to the Gottingen edition. 
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follow, and the Clementine Homilies, as an appendix, con- 
clude the whole. 

Lipsius, who keeps constantly before him the end which he 
is striving to reach, proceeds in a different manner, although 
the magic word development will not always have a free 
course. The end to be attained is a historical classification of 
the heresies. He considers their development as a curve, 
which departs for a while from the true highway, but which 
finally comes back again to orthodoxy. He praises Hilgenfeld, 
as having accomplished the task of presenting the stadia or 
epochs of the Gnostic movement in their historical consecu- 
tiveness, instead of merely placing, like Baur and Niedner, the 
different classes of the Gnosis side by side, perhaps according 
to their locality or leading idea. In agreement with Neander, 
he places the Judaizing Gnostics (the Gnostic book, Baruch 
and Cerinthus) in the jirst stadium ; while later, the opposi- 
tion to Judaism increases in Saturninus and the Ophites, as 
described by Irenzeus, until the Cainites, in their anti-Judaic 
tendency, proceed to the deification of all the godless characters 
of the Old Testament. The second stadium brings us to the 
highest development of the Gnosis. No longer merely the Old 
Testament religious history, but also the Hellenistic speculation 
comes into notice, and tends to bring into contempt the ordi- 
nary Christian tiotig and to develope the metaphysical opposi- 
tion of the Psychici and the Pnewmatici. Instead of the cos- 
mogonic powers everywhere manifest in the old Gnosis, there 
appear, under varied forms, mythical personifications of specu- 
lative ideas. Thus was it in the case of Basilides, of the 
Valentinians, of the Grecian form of the Basilidean system, 
and of the Grecianised Ophites, as seen in the Philosophou- 
mena (Naassenes, Perates, Sethites). Among them all, the 
fundamental dogma of. the Perates* comes nearest to the 
catholic doctrine. 

Midway between God and matter stands the Son, or the 


* Lipsius (p. 154) considers the change made by the Gottingen edition as cor- 
rect. Mller (p. 22) characterizes the principles of the Perates in a way similar to 
mine. 
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Logos, who as Aéyos évdiaBerog is the essence of all divine 
ideas, they being formed silently and mysteriously in him, 
and who as Abyos mpopoptkos is the principle of all divine 
manifestations in the world. Before entering upon the third 
stadium, we will simply call attention to the fact, that the 
Perates still stand far removed from the Catholic Aoetrine, in- 
asmuch as they mistake a rude commingling of all possible 
religions, for a divine revelation, and expressly make matter, 
instead of the Holy Spirit, to be the third principle. In doing 
this, even had they a better Christology, they plainly enough 
shut’ themselves out of the defined pale of Christianity. Nei- 
ther, so far we can follow its internal history, can we admit 
that on all points the Gnosis returns at last so nearly to the 
* faith of the Church. 

But this return of the Gnosis, Lipsius (certainly with very 
ill-defined lines of demarkation and in varied dissolving forms) 
defines as the third and last stadium. The opposition between 
the Pneuwmatict and the Psychici already appears modified 
in the Valentinian Docetism (Phil. viii, 8), and still more in 
the Pistis Sophia, which, although from the Syrio-Chaldaic 
root, as Lipsius has not failed to remark, is still the richest 
and most luxuriant fruit of the Hellenistic Gnosis. But the 
specifically Christian and ethical element, which opposes a 
speculation that would refine away everything positive, is 
most plainly apparent in Marcion, whose system sprang di- 
rectly from the old simple Syrian systems, and, as the Pro- 
testantism of the ancient Church, supplied a real religious 
need which was overlooked in the Catholic Church. Among 
the scholars of Marcion, Apedlles, especially, modified the anti- 
Judaism of his teacher. With him, the principal point is not 
the Gnosis as such, but the belief in the historical facts of ve- 
demption. Here he speaks as distinctly as orthodox teachers 
of the Church. It would perhaps be found impossible to 
prove aspecific difference between him, on the one side, and 
the Clementine Homilies, and the Alexandrian Clement upon 
the other, in regard to the fundamental doctrine which alone 
comes here into question. Thus did the Gnosis merge itself 
in the Catholic doctrine. On the other side, the two repre- 
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sentatives of the Syrian church, Zatian and Bardesanes, 
prove that there, at least, all sorts of Gnostic opinions were 
published without being considered as directly heretical. 

Our criticism must confine itself to the following points. 
In the first place, the Clementine Homilies cannot be con- 
sidered as orthodox. Baur and Niedner take them as ele- 
ments in the development of Gnosticism, while Neander and 
Moller consider them, at least; as an appendix thereto. Ac- 
cording to some, their influence in Syria in favor of Moham- 
med cannot have been unimportant. Then, too, Manichzism 
appears to many as the climaw, nay, even as the highest con- 
summation of Gnosticism. Not even in the case of the scho- 
lars of Marcion does the “ cwrve” become directly merged in 
the orthodox road. Though in the neighborhood of the way 
of salvation, it still wanders hither and thither. So even with 
Marcion the key-stone was not yet set. Lipsius knows also 
véry well, that the Paulicians, the Bogomiles, and the Cath- 
arisis received many Gnostic elements from the Marcionites 
and the Manichees ; but he ascribes to the sects of the middle 
ages practical, ecclesiastical, reforming tendencies, and does 
not consider them as Gnostic. 

We may very properly, in accordance with the usual me- 
thod, confine the history of Gnosticism proper to the early 
centuries ; but yet just the same characteristics are manifested 
to-day by the Zhai-Phing rebels in China, who, after the 
manner of the Syzygies, talk of the wife of the heavenly 
Father, of the wife and of the sister of Jesus. Nor were 
practical tendencies wanting in the systems of the old Gnos- 
tics. Their false fundamental doctrine, supplanting the tiortis 
by the yvéous, manifests itself even in our day, when a proud 
knowledge struggles against the demand for a new birth 
through the word of truth. Orthodoxy, and we may em- 
phasize either the first or the last half of the word, does not 
find its measure in the doctrines of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor in the theology of any age, but only in the everlasting 
Word of Truth. 

43 
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Art. V.—PLACE OF MAN IN A NATURAL SYSTEM 
OF ZOOLOGY. 


By Professor C. Dewry, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lixyavs, Systema Naturz. 8 vols. 8vo. 1766, —Cuvier’s ANIMAL 
Kryepom. 


Tuer arrangement of terrestrial objects, in a system of Na- 
tural History, was first attempted in the last century. Numer- 
ous as were on this subject the volumes of Pliny, who obtained 
his facts from all accessible authors, to the number, as he states, 
of more than two thousand volumes, and accurate as were his 
descriptions of animals (which he asserts were derived from the 
writings of Aristotle)—so as to be designated by a distinguished 
writer as a veritable Encyclopzedia of ancient knowledge, no 
system of classification is found in them. Still there were ob- 
vious distinctions. Plants were not held to be animals, or 
minerals to be plants, or the reverse ; these three kingdoms of 
nature were too well distinguished. Aristotle, as Professor 
Agassiz has stated, had divided animals into two great sec- 
tions, Enaima (blooded) and Anaima (bloodless), an admitted 
broad distinction, but not used as the basis of any classifica- 
tion. Such was the state of natural science for nearly two 
thousand years from the age of Aristotle.* 

But the time had come for a great change and necessary 
improvement, which will be briefly described. 

In 1735 Linneeus gave to the world his Systema Natura, in 
a tabular form of only fourteen folio pages, the mere elements 
of systematic arrangement. This was enlarged in the twelfth 
edition, 1766, to three volumes octavo, containing the last im- 


* What zodlogical position Aristotle assigned to man, is not very certain; but 
that he treated of subjects under psychology and ethics, which could have no refer- 
ence to any creatures but man, is well known. ° 
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provements of the author in his study of the three kingdoms 
of nature. In the zodlogical part, the highest division of ani- 
mals, to the tenth edition, 1761, was Class 1, Quadrupedia, 
under which were, Order 1, Primates ; Order 2, Bruta; Order 
3, Fere, ete. Did Linneeus place man with quadrupeds then ? 
Yes; the immortal Linnzus declared in 1746, says Agassiz, 
that he could find no character by which man could be distin- 
guished from a monkey. Yet Professor Agassiz* shows that Aris- 
totle, nearly twenty centuries before, maintained the “marked 
differences between man and quadrupeds”, and that monkeys 
have “four hands”, the characteristic distinction even in Cu- 
vier of the monkey tribe. Afterward Linneeus substituted 
Mammalia for Quadrupedia, and divided Primates into 1, 
Homo, man; 2. Simia, monkey; 3. Lemur; 4. Vespertilio, 
bat, ete. Thus man was placed at the head of the first Order 
of the highest Class of animals, and was described as a mere 
animal. Even Linneeus then admitted, though he had before 
denied it, some difference between a man and a monkey, while 
Aristotle held that the monkey partakes “of the nature of both 
man and the quadrupeds”. These views of great naturalists, 
though almost ludicrous, are yet valuable as illustrating the 
perversions of human reason. Such were held to be philosophic 
views. 

This zodlogical system of Linneeus continued authoritative 
till that of Cuvier appeared in 1812, which was a great and 
needed improvement arising from the important discoveries 
by which science: had been enriched in the preceding fifty 
years. The arrangement was more simple, as well as more 
dependent upon stracture, and excepting one particular, it was 
more accordant with facts. Being so well known, it is only 
necessary to state that the first Order of the highest Class, or 
Mammalia, in the first Branch of animals or Vertebrates, is 
Bimana (two-handed), Man. Next to this, Order 2, Quadru- 
mana, is the tribe of monkeys. Cuvier’s system is an admir- 
able one, if man is a mere animal and has no endowments or 
powers except what are shared by him ‘with the brutes, as he 


* Essay on Classification, p. 65. 
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is arranged and characterized in this system. His characters, 
as given in the system, are a two-handed mammiferous verte- 
brate animal. How noble and majestic a being is man! The 
monkey is a four-handed mammiferous vertebrate animal. 

The same general arrangement was continued in all the sys- 
tems published to 1836. Zodlogists seem to have been bound 
by the authority of Cuvier as by a magic spell, even when cul- 
tivated and philosophic men protested against the principle as 
absurd, on the admitted distinction of the ‘two-fold constitu- 
tion ” of man, the “ material and the spiritual”, and especially 
of the union of moral powers with an animal organism. We 
do not hold that man is either all animal, or entirely distinct 
from the animal creation. For this the following statement 
may be sufficient. 

In a system of truthful zodlogy, that is, founded on the 
truth and the whole truth, man could not be ranked as a mere- 
ly spiritual being, as this would not comport with the facts of 
his constitution, and would omit one half of his nature, the in- 
ferior characters of man indeed, but essential to his manhood. 
It would be no less absurd, in such a system, to introduce only 
the characters of his material or animal constitution, exclud- 
ing wholly what belongs to his spzrdtwal nature, for this is even 
more essential to his manhood. The facts require man to be 
ranked according to his “two-fold constitution”, as neither 
merely spiritual, nor merely animal, but both united. 

Still, after the middle of the nineteenth century, and in the 
advanced state of philosophy on all subjects, it is gravely 
maintained that man is to be zodlogically held as a mere ani- 
mal; and the great body of zodlogists, and some Christian 
zodlogists too, admit the correctness of the principle. Two 
exceptions there are, of noble men and of high scientific at- 
taiments; and to them we turn with grateful pleasure, in 
order to present their systems for the high gratification of 
many consistent thinkers. This will satisfy some, who have 
held the system of Cuvier to be above any radical change. 

In 1836, Ehrenberg, whose name is honored in science over 
the world, published his zodlogical system. Its great divisions 
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were only two cycles. The translation by Agassiz is here 
chiefly followed : 


1st Cycle. Nations. Mankind, one distinct class, characterized /by the 
equable development of all systems of organs. 
2d Cycle. Animals, characterized by the prominence of single systems. 
Two great divisions in the second Cycle, viz. 
A. Mycloneura, having nervous marrow, as in all the Verte- 
brates ; and 
B. Glangioneura, nervous ganglia, as in all other animals, 
or Invertebrates. 


Though the systems of Cuvier and Ehrenberg are based on 
structure, or are anatomical, they involve different elements, 
in that the former holds man to be an animal, the latter separ- 
ates him from the other, and disposes of him in an independ- 
ent Cycle. This is the distinction which this difference of 
structure demands, and for which it is right to contend. Any 
details in the sub-divisions of the second Cycle, even if imper- 
fect, affect not the principle on which the Cycles are held to 
be distinct. | 

For twenty years after Ehrenberg’s Cycles appeared, all the 
systems followed in the trail of the master-spirit, Cuvier. In 
1856 the General Natural History of the Organie Kingdoms 
of I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, was published at Paris. This dis- 
tinguished savan and zodlogist died at Paris a few months 
since. His work is little known in our country. It divides 
organized bodies into three kingdoms, one of which had never 
before been proposed under that designation. They have the 
following names and characters : 


1. Vegetable. Possessing only the characters common to all being, or- 
ganized and living; its life all vegetative, that is, nutritive and reproduc- 
tive; life is single or simple. The plant Zives. 

2. Animal. Possessing the general characters of the first, with the ad- 
dition of sensibility and mobility ; life vegetative and animal, twofold. 
The animal lives and feels. 

8. Human. Man alone has the general characters of the second, with 
the addition of intelligence, or to vegetative and animal life is added moral 
life ; his life is triple. Man Jives, feels, and thinks. 


“ Vegetability, animality, humanity; three terms which, 
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in this point of view, succeed each other in a hierarchical or- 
der, manifestly as simple as logical: a series where not only 
no term could be transposed, but to which no term could be 
added.” eo 

Under the feeling of animals, St. Hilaire must include 
sensations, emotions, instincts, knowledge and passions, etc., 
peculiar to their animal life only ; and under the intelligence 
and thinking of man, that knowledge and moral power which 
belong only to the moral life, of which man alone is the pos- 
sessor. Under the word conscience, the French comprehend 
both consciousness and the sense of right and wrong. 

Such is the general arrangement of all organized bodies of 
earth, according to St. Hilaire. It is the system of common 
sense as well as of philosophic wisdom. The differences of 
the three kingdoms are obvious, readily apprehended, and con- 
sistent with the facts in nature; and though they have often 
been pointed out, they have not before been made the founda- 
tion of zodlogical classification. These differences may receive 
more attention under another aspect. 

An objection may be made, possibly, to this simple and 
beautiful system, by the questions—What is life ? how is it de- 
fined? and the kinds, how known? It has not been defined, 
though it is well known. Because, if our notion of it is sim- 
ple, definition is impossible ; if compound, its elements are un- 
known, so that the impossibility still exists.. Is there no gra- 
vitation, or electricity, or sweetness, etc., because no defini- 
tion has been given? We know life, as in a thousand cases, by 
what it does, and its kinds by their effects. In such instances 

-we are obliged to speak of the cause, power, thing, by its 
operations, The kinds are equally clear. Vegetative life is 
known in the operations of nutrition and reproduction, and in 
their action, it results in a vegetable. Animal life results in an 
animal, and is shown in the operations of sensation and vo- 
luntary motion, which are entirely different from those of 
vegetative life. Aforal life is exhibited in that high intelli- 
gence “and power of reasoning, and that sense of right and 
wrong, or of moral obligation, which ever imply knowledge 
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and endowments unknown in the mere animals, and give us 
the true idea of man, 

This system leads the mind at once to the creative power 
which constituted, in this lucid manner, these three kingdoms, 
vegetable, animal, and human, each endowed with its own 
peculiar life, to be exhibited in all the multitude of properties, 
qualities, forms, and activities of either and all of these king- 
doms. 

On this system the change of a vegetable to an animal, or 
the converse, and the transformation of an animal into a human 
being, or its converse, is an impossibility ; for this would re- 
quire the definite act of the Creator, adding a new life or tak 
ing away one already existing. Much of the controversy on 
the permanence of species must cease on this system. 

Besides the crowning excellence of its truthfulness, this 
system meets a want and gratifies a desire which a host of 
thinking minds have felt, namely, that organized beings here 
occupy their appropriate, because natural, position. A brute 
of the highest kind is incomparably below a man in its endow- 
ments, being destitute of moral life. 

This classification commends itself to the great body of men, 
and especially to the best educated minds. Everywhere the feel- 
ing exists which recognises a brotherhood in the human family, 
within whose pale the mere animal, even the highest brute of 
whatever name, never comes, and never can enter. This im- 
pression is commonly deepened and strengthened by educa- 
tion. 

It can be opposed only by zodlogists, and those who approve 
the prevailing system. Their reasons are various. Some, be- 
cause the common classification has been commended, and sa- 
_ tisfies the general purpose. Others, because they would exclude 
all but merely material (physical) elements from the system, 
as if mental and moral powers and activities belong not to the 
natural history of our race, and this part of our nature is to 
be ignored; and especially if these powers or agencies direct 
the attention to the existence of an infinite personal agent, and 
God over all, The powers and works of man may show us 
his nature, capacity, and character; but the works, called na- 
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ture, must not lead us to see and acknowledge their great Au- 
thor. In forming the system we are to exclude even that 
which shows us the thought of the Author in the brightest light; 
so afraid are we of the knowledge of Him in whom we “live 
and move and have our being”. Such has been the influence, 
till the times of Ehrenberg and St. Hilaire. The spell is 
broken by philosophy itself. The system of the latter in 
particular will lead to important results. In the vegetable, 
anvmas, and human kingdoms, the student ascends from the 
lowest to the highest, and rises from the study of the objects 
to the divine plan of the Infinite Author. Man stands forth 
in his moral life, immeasurably superior to all mere animal life 
around him, over which he rules. . His place is shown by na- 
ture itself. 

The triumph of the truth may not yet be complete. Great is 
the sorrow of many that even Professor Agassiz still sustains 
the classification of Cuvier. Of his particular reasons there is 
not time to speak at present, though they seem far from for- 
midable or convincing. ; ; 

Let us turn to the earliest philosophy on record, and see the 
rank assigned by Moses to the race of man. Of course we 
seek for his opinion as a philosopher, for if we reject his inspi- 
ration, we view him only in this light, “ learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians”. True, we find in Genesis no scientific 
arrangement of the creatures there mentioned, but we do see 
a distinction between man and mere animals, which places 
man incomparably above them. The philosophy of Moses ex- 
presses the rank of man thus: “So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him”; and made 
him lord of the whole creation. Thus “man became a living 
soul”, “in the image of God”, an intelligent, moral, and re- 
sponsible being, susceptible of obligation and duty, with a 
material body and an immortal soul. Of man, and of man 
only, did our philosopher thus speak; and in all the writings 
of Moses this distinction is maintained ; not a phrase or impli- 
cation modifies this distinction, either by the elevation of ani- 
mals to an equality with man, or by the depression of man to 
a level with the brutes. Considered only as a naturalist, the 
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teachings of Moses on the rank of man are explicit and incon- 
trovertible. Let it be observed, too, that through the whole 
course of human history, this distinction has been obvious: 
animals have not shown any new or ennobling proportions, 
while man has ever been held to be the same moral and re- 
sponsible lord of creation. 

Thus Moses disposes of man in zodlogy, to all who do not 
hear in him the voice of inspiration ; and the same rank must 
be assigned to man by all of us who rejoice in the statement 
of Moses as the words of the infinitely true and good. Webow 
and worship as we read: “ And God said: Let us make man 


in our image, after our likeness”. "We see the divine plan and 
its execution. 





Arr, VL—THE/NATIONAL CRISIS.* 
By Rev. Gonos L. Prentiss, D.D. 


Tue fine saying of the poet Schiller, Die Welt-geschichte ist 
das Welt-gericht, is receiving impressive -illustration in our 
day. Rarely have events been fraught with such solemn, 
judicial import. There has been nothing like it since the 
great wars of the French Revolution. For a generation after 
that epoch of storm and battle, the course of events was so 
quiet as to lead many to believe that the reign of universal 
peace was just at hand. Under the impulse of this cheering 
belief, vast schemes for the improvement of society were in- 
augurated. The schoolmastr ‘every where went abroad. The 
maxim of Lord Bacon, Knowledge is Power, struck men’s minds 
with the force of a new revelation. It became in the practical 
sphere what the Inductive Method, so highly praised and so 


* The following Article was delivered as an address before the Phi Bet® Kappa 
Society in Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., July 30, 1862. I have consented 
to its publication here at the request of the Editor, yet with a good deal of reluc- 
tance ; for the form of a popular address seems to me hardly suited to the grave and 
dispassionate character of a Theological Review. Some passages relating to British 
sympathy with America are omitted, that subject having been already so fully dis- 
cussed in the July Number of this Review. G. L. P. 
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poorly exemplified by the same illustrious thinker, had already 
become in the sphere of natural philosophy. Public opinion 
was enthroned as the ruling power in the world. The prin- 
ciple of free association was applied to the working out of 
ethical and political reforms as never before. It was applied, 
also, with still more zeal and confidence to the work of dif- 
fusing Christian truth among all nations. Literature, art, 
poetry, and science, inspired by the popular idea, willingly 
joined their forces to those of philanthropy, politics, and reli- 
gion. And while all this was going on in the moral world, 
the beneficent Genius of Invention was busy in taming the 
wildest agencies of nature and harnessing them “in order 
serviceable” to the triumphal car of Progress. The steam- 
boat, the railroad, the steam - press, and the magnetic tele- 
graph were summoned into being, and incorporated with 
our modern civilisation. Is it strange that Christian society, 
animated by such generous intentions, and thus armed of a 
sudden with powers almost miraculous for realizing them, 
should have fancied itself on the very verge of that Promised 
Land toward which it had been wandering through so many 
wearisome centuries? Is it a wonder that the man of faith 
and the man of science vied with each other in depicting the 
glories of the new era? We, whose entrance into intellectual 
life was in those days, are not likely to forget what a fair bow 
of promise seemed to rest upon the future. If there was less of 
that unbounded hope which intoxicated youthful minds at the 
close of the last century, there was also far less of the over- 
weening conceit which brought upon that generation such fear- 
ful disasters. Never before, within the same period, were such 
varied and strenuous exertions put forth to diffuse useful know- 
ledge, to elevate and educate the masses, to ameliorate the 
condition of the indigent, neglected, and unfortunate classes, 
to reform the vicious, to train up children in right paths, to 
popularize the highest truths of science and religion, to eman- 
cipate and dignify labor, to multiply the conveniences and 
comforts of life, to do away with slavery, war, intemperance, 
and the other giant evils which had so long preyed upon human 
happiness—in a word, to render the world the abode of indus- 
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trious freedom, peace, domestic joy, and virtuous intelligence. 
If you will take the trouble to read over addresses delivered 
thirty or forty years ago on occasions like the present, you 
will find them replete with sentiments illustrative of what I 
have been saying. 

The impression, however, that the world was drawing near 
to the reign of general peace and brotherhood was far from 
universal. Some of the best and ablest thinkers maintained 
quite the contrary theory. They contended that the old provi- 
dential laws were still in full operation ; that the old passions 
of human nature, however for a time they might appear to 
sleep, were in reality as strong and explosive as ever; that 
instead of allaying them, the very advancement of society 
was fitted rather to give them new stimulus, and to arm them 
with more destructive weapons; that in a word, the signs of 
the times foretokened anything but millennial days. Expe- 
rience has certainly justified this rather than the other view. 
We can now see plainly enough, that the age which at Water- 
loo seemed to be bidding adieu to the sword, was itself preg- 
nant with the elements of titanic strife. The revolutionary 
storms which swept over Europe in 1848, revealed this to 
every observing eye, and subsequent events have only render- 
ed it still clearer. The Eastern war, the Indian revolt, the 
wars in China, the Italian struggle, and now our own civil war, 
have demonstrated, one after the other, that the occupation of 
_ the peace society is for the present gone, and that a long time 
must elapse before spears will be turned into pruning-hooks, 
So far from learning war no more, never did the nations study 
it with greater diligence, never were preparations for it made 
on a more colossal scale than now. Europe is one huge camp, 
and reverberates with the tramp of a million of armed men. 

History is, indeed, a wonderful teacher and judge. Those 
great crises, especially, which notch the centuries, speak with 
a voice which is as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of mighty thunderings. What a touchstone they are of good 
and evil! How plainly they tell us what was right and what 
was wrong in the past! How they vindicate the majesty of 
truth! How they uncloak false theories and put to silence 
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the ignorance of foolish men! They are the Apocalypse of 
Providence. What was said of the Sibyl, might be applied 


to them: 
Not hers 
To win the sense by words of rhetoric, 
Lip-blossoms, breathing perishable sweets ; 
But by the power of the informing Word 
Roll sounding onward through a thousand years, 
Her deep, prophetic bodements. 


Our country is now passing through one of these momentous 
crises of history. It fell upon us like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. For some eighteen months it has absorbed the at- 
tention and tasked the chief energies of the nation. We have 
thought and talked about little else. Nor has it affected us 
alone. It has startled all Europe and the furthest Orient. 
The whole civilised world has watched its course with eager 
and profound solicitude. Those who differ heaven-wide as to 
its real character, confess it to be one of the most remarkable 
and portentous in the records of the race. On this point the 
same opinion has prevailed at Charleston and Richmond as at 
New York and Boston ; at London, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
as at Washington. Nobody seems disposed to underrate its 
importance. It is everywhere felt to be not merely an Ame- 
rican question, but for the time being, at least, the paramount 
question of the world. The Eastern question, the Roman 
question, the Italian question, and all other questions, appear 
insignificant in comparison with the awful drama which Al- 
mighty Providence is now enacting in these United States. 
Here, if anywhere in the realm of time and space—I think we 
may say it without presumption — here, if anywhere, is the 
spot upon which the eyes of all who regard with interest the 
fortunes of the human race, whether among mortals or the im- 
mortals, are most intently fixed. You will not deem it strange, 
therefore, that I propose to speak to you of this portentous 
crisis, and to elicit, if possible, a portion of its meaning. I 
confess I should feel guilty of a kind of disloyalty, were I to 
occupy your attention with any other topic. 

But two forms of speech seem to me pertinent now. The 
first is prayer to God. The second is, wise, faithful, patri- 
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otic speech to each other. We cannot, certainly, invoke too fre- 
quently or too fervently the favor of that Infinite Power which 
rules the world, and before which all the nations of the earth 
are as nothing ; nor can we speak to each other with too much 
earnestness of the solemn work in which we are engaged. But 
aside from these two things, why should a loyal American citi- 
zen stop to utter or to hear words, be they never so eloquent ? 
What are the tongues of men and of angels at such an hour as 
this, if they are not flaming with patriotic ardor; if they do 
not help on the work of saving the nation? The mission of 
the scholar to-day, is to offer all his knowledge, and all his 
eloquence, and all his talents, and his own life also, if need be, 
upon the altar of that country to which he owes so much. 

I make no apology, then, for my subject, for it is the only 
one on which I can speak to you. ButI shall aim to treat it in 
a temper not unbefitting this occasion. I shall try to do so in 
a spirit harmonizing with its high and weighty character. The 
feelings of Moses, when the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush, and he said, 
I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why the bush 
is not burnt, would not, perhaps, misbecome us to-day, as, 
standing on this literary Horeb, we look forth upon our im- 
perial Republic, and marvel that it is still unconsumed amidst 
the fiery trials which have so long encompassed it. Could 
that unseen voice, which issued from the midst of the burn- 
ing bush, interpret to us the strange and fearful scene upon 
which we are gazing, it would, I doubt not, say to us as it said 
to Moses: Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest 1s holy ground. He who considers 
this terrible scene without a feeling of religious awe, is not 
wrong in his temper merely ; he is utterly wrong in his method ; 
his understanding is off the track. For it is not a whit more 
certain that we are in the midst of a tremendous strait, 
than it is certain that we have been brought into it by 
the hand of God. We have not fallen into it, nor run 
into it, nor been driven into it: by chance, or by any mere 
human impulse. The storm that has swept over the nation 
and set all the waves and the sea roaring, was raised by no 
enchanter’s wand. It has been slowly gathering for more 
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than a third of a century; and it has at length burst upon us 
so furiously in strict accordance with the moral laws and or- 
der of the world. There is divine reason in it. There is di- 
vine justice in it. And we may be quite sure there is a divine 
purpose in it. It is little better than moral idiocy to attempt 
to explain this trouble upon any lower principles. 

The hand of God, it is true, is always in the world, and noth- 
ing comes to pass independently of him. But how much 
more distinctly and powerfully his ruling hand is manifested 
at some times than at others! There are periods when every- 
thing seems to go on according to mere natural law. The 
visible course of affairs is like clock- work. It requires no 
little effort to believe that behind these quiet, customary ap- 
pearances Almighty Wisdom is concealed, and that through 
them all it is executing its steadfast decrees. Such are the 
times of peace and outward prosperity. Then come periods 
when the old order of things is brought to an end. New and 
extraordinary forces suddenly spring into action. Other men 
and other principles gain the ascendency. New measures are 
adopted. A social, a religious, a political revolution is inau- 
gurated. There is a fierce struggle between hostile opinions 
and systems; between the past and the future. There is civil 
convulsion. There is the battle of the warrior, with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood. Such are the times of 
transition, of war and public calamity. The whole order of 
the world seems then to be changing. A new cycle of events 
begins. A fresh chapter is opened in history. Humanity 
takes a step never taken before toward the fulfilment of its 
grand destiny. The hand on the dial-plate of time is moved 
forward, and no mortal power is strong enough ever to put it 
back again. The introduction of Christianity, the inundation 
and conquest of the Roman Empire by the barbaric hordes of 
the North, the Protestant Reformation, the civil wars of Eng- 
land, the American and French Revolutions, afford some of 
the most memorable instances of these great crises and turn- 
ing-points in the march of society. At such times that stu- 
pendous agency, which we call Providence, comes out into the 
foreground, as it were, and rivets the astonished gaze of all 
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thoughtful and devout beholders. Then the eye that is armed 
with faith can almost see it, as it moves to and fro and directs 
the course of events, like a skilful general leading his forces to 
victory. Then the ear, that is armed with faith, can almost 
hear it as, uttering its voice above the tumult and roar of bat- 
tle, it instructs the warring elements how to fight. And what 
at the moment may appear obscure and contradictory, how 
plain it is when we come to read it in the light of the finished 
series of events! The working out of a great Providential 
issue is, in this respect, not unlike a child’s puzzle. The result 
is predetermined, and each several piece has an appointed place 
in securing it. The wrong position of a single piece would 
defeat the whole plan; and yet, to one who had never before 
watched the game, many a piece would seem more helpful 
in a wrong than in the right position. But the practised lit- 
tle eye, that sees the end from the beginning, knows better. 
So particular movements of the Divine hand, in compassing a 
certain object, appear to us at times strange and disastrous ; 
but they are not so in reality. The strategy of Providence is 
almost always unexpected, because it is so far-reaching and 
comprehensive; but it never fails. Every step leads in the 
best, if not always in the shortest way to final success. When 
the last step is taken ; when the last piece is in its place —the 
divine puzzle is solved, and we feel assured that it could not 
have been worked out so well in any other way. Great and 
marvellous are thy judgments, Lord God Almighty. 

Reason and religion, then, alike impel us to acknowledge 
reverently the hand of God in this crisis. Nothing else can 
raise us to the height of its great meaning, or arm us with 
the strength and courage to go through it in triumph. Noth- 
ing else can save us from being utterly maddened by the 
crimes, horrors, and suffering, which mark its course. If 
he does not believe it has a divine side; that it is under 
the direction of Eternal Providence, and intended to work 
out His omnipotent and all-wise decrees, I do not see how 
any thoughtful man can look upon it without shame and 
despair. If God is not in it, then is it assuredly the devil’s 
work, and “ chaos is come again.” 
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But it is not enough to contemplate this national tragedy with 
an awestruck eye, or to believe that it is pervaded by a divine 
purpose. It exceedingly concerns us to find out what that di- 
vine purpose really is. Thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just; and thrice again is he armed who comprehends 
the justice of his quarrel. It is no Deus ex machina who has 
ordained this conflict; but the ever-living God of nature and 
of history. He still governs the world as he has always gov- 
erned it, by righteous and beneficent laws. As he upholdeth, 
so doth he rule all things by the word of his power. Events 
march in the train and keep step to the music of that divine 
’ Logos, which was, and is, and is to come. In order to act the 
right part in them, and in order to understand them when 
they have come to pass, our own intelligence must be in 
vital sympathy with that of’ their invisible Author and Ar- 
biter. The divine purpose which is forcing its way into ex- 
istence, and preparing for itself a local habitation and a name 
on earth, must be reproduced in our own consciousness, and 
embodied in our own life. This is the only way for men 
to become co-workers with the Most High in executing” his 
sovereign behests. This is the ancient method by which, 
from age to age, mighty nations and all the elect spirits of 
the race have comprehended their Heaven-appointed mission 
—fnlfilled their several tasks, and rendered themselves forever 
illustrious in human annals, This is the secret of that sacred en- 
thusiasm, which transformed Eastern shepherds and nomads of 
the desert into venerable patriarchs, seers, warriors, and kings; 
which changed fishermen into apostles and evangelists, and 
which is able still to bless the world with heroes, saints, and 
martyrs. It is the presence of some divine idea in the soul, act- 
uating the whole being and illuminating the path of life. Leta 
man grasp, in honest conviction, a real thought of God, and 
spend his days in striving to realize it ; and he is on the highway 
to glory, honor, and immortality. Let a whole people grasp, in 
honest conviction, some sacred cause, some principle of im- 
mutable justice, and consecrate itself to the work of vindicat- 
ing that cause and enthroning that principle, and we have the 
grandest spectacle ever witnessed on earth. 

One design of public trials is, no doubt, to render such con- 
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secration purer and. more entire. There is no sweeter or no- 
bler use of adversity than this. It is astonishing what rapid 
strides a people can make in understanding the principles of 
its own existence, its history, and its providential task under 
the pressure of overwhelming calamity. How immeasurably 
more vivid and profound is our national consciousness than it 
was before the bombardment of Fort Sumter! You remem- 
ber how the report of that flagitions act was borne to us on the 
wings of the lightning; and how, like lightning, it struck’ our 
hearts. But it did more than that; it penetrated the lowest 
depths of the popular mind like the trump of God, and raised 
again to newness of life old ancestral ideas and patriotic in- 
stincts, which had too long lain buried in oblivion. Years 
seemed to intervene between the day before and the day after 
we heard that appalling ‘news. And we have lived very fast 
ever since. If you measure time by events, we have lived al- 
most half a century since then. If you measure time by the 
intensity and depth of experience which is acquired in it, the 
nation has passed since then from incredulous youth to full and 
earnest manhood. It has felt the weight of tremendous cares 
and responsibilities ; it has been at its wits’ end and staggered 
like a drunken man ; it has been rocked as by an earthquake, 
has poured out its blood like water, and walked month after 
month along the edge of a bottomless pit that yawned to swal- 
low it up. It has been putting forth superhuman exertions to 
save its own life, its honor, and all its dearest treasures. Sure- 
ly it ought to have learnt thus a great deal of wisdom; surely 
it ought to understand both itself and others a great deal bet- 
ter than it did eighteen months ago. 

And beyond all question, such has been the effect of its 
fearful experience. This crisis, like the word of God, has been 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing eveh to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow; and has been a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the nation’s heart. It has revealed to 
us perils of whose existence we had not dreamed, but which, 
concealed a little longer, would have wrecked us past hope. 
It has taught us great lessons of political truth and duty,— 

44 - 
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lessons concerning the divine institution, authority, benefi- 
cence, and rightful claims of government, which, if we mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, will not be forgotten for a 
thousand years. It has shown us that the principles for which 
our fathers fought! and toiled, for which they lived and died— 
the principles which lie at the foundation, uphold and ani- 
mate the whole majestic structure, and form the cap-stone of 
our Christian Republic, are as sacred as they are glorious ; 
that they are guarded by a jealous deity, whose feet are 
indeed shod with wool, but his path is as the path of a flam- 
ing sword, turning every way; and that no people can trample 
these principles under foot without incurring his vengeance. 
How many huge fallacies, by which we have been led to 
fancy we could enjoy the inestimable rights and privileges 
without fulfilling the self-sacrificing duties of constitutional. 
liberty, has this crisis scattered to the winds! How it has, at 
once, revealed and chastised our national vices and follies, our 
vain-glorious conceit, our political corruption and venality, 
our shallow views of public duty, the madness of blind party- 
feeling, and the bitter consequences of converting the service 
and offices of the country into a barbarous system of partisan 
reward and spoils! How plainly we now see that mere ma- 
terial prosperity and aggrandisement are no true signs of na- 
tional well-being; that the most magnificent industrial inter- 
est, if allied to injustice and despotic lust of power, may in an 
instant lose its sceptre and become like a millstone about the 
neck of its subjects to drown them in the depths of anarchy 
and woe. 

It is easy to perceive how in these and similar ways, this re- 
bellion, by its very magnitude and wickedness, has been to us 
an incomparable moral and political discipline. It has wrought 
upon the understanding, conscience, and whole spirit of the 
nation with an almost miraculous power. It ha’ precipitated 
a work of popular education, to which there are few, if any, 
parallels in history. As we compare the temper and posture 
of the national mind in reference to some of the weightiest 
problems of the nation’s life with what it was only eighteen 
months ago, we are lost in wonder. It is like comparing the 
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intelligence and courage of consummate manhood with the 
petty views and weakness of youth. Momentous questions 
which then perplexed the brains of statesmen, as they had 
long been the subject of fierce debe throughout the land, 
have been finally answered, and their answers wrought into 
the inmost experience, sense, and character of the nation. 
They are adjudged and settled for all time. It is scarcely 
more probable that they will be redpened than that we shall 
revive the question, decided by our fathers a century ago, of 
colonial allegiance to the crown of Great Britain. 

Secession is one of these adjudicated questions. This crisis 
has compelled the American people to answer it, and they have 
done so by stamping it with the seal of their abhorrence as 
deadly heresy and rebellion. They have marked it with an 
anathema such as the Christian Church has put upon an open 
denial of God. It is like atheism, and subverts the first princi- 
ples of our political worship as a free, order-loving, and covenant- 
keeping people. It makes the Constitution, as atheism makes 
the Bible, a deceitful dead letter, instead of an organic law 
of life. It makes the government, which our fathers built 
up for us with such infinite pains, a mockery and a delusion, 
placing in its hand a broken reed instead of the mighty 
sceptre of righteous and sovereign authority. It ruthlessly 
puts asunder that Union and Liberty which Almighty Provi- 
dence, on the day when they so happily joined hands in the 
presence of the jubilant nation, surely intended should be one 
and inseparable, then and for ever. It is a principle of social 
disintegration and universal anarchy. Denying that we are, 
or ever were, the people of these United States, it aims to 
destroy our historic life, to blot out our name and nation, and 
render us a by-word in the earth. Secession, in fine, is na- 
tional suicide. It is a monstrous political crime, which must be 
put down and punished at all hazards and at any cost. Such 
is the irrevocable judgment which the American people have 
passed upon this baleful doctrine. 

And in passing this sentence, I need hardly say, they have 
settled the question of coercion also. They have decided that 
it is both their right and bounden duty to maintain their na- 
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tional existence and authority by force of arms. They were 
very slow in coming to this conclusion ; it cost them prodigious 
struggles of mind; they would have given everything short of 
their country’s life and h@nor to avoid the issue. Where does 
history afford another instance of a puissant and high-spirited 
nation drawing the sword and wielding it in its own self-defence 
with such unspeakable reluctance? But the nation has deliber- 
ately taken this step, and in doing so has determined that this 
Union, since it could no longer be preserved by the ballot, must 
be preserved by the bullet; that those who, against reason, 
against law, and against solemn oaths, attempt to destroy it, 
shall be compelled to desist and return to their allegiance by 
rifled cannon and the sword of justice. And it has already 
sealed this decision with the blood of myriads of its noblest 
sons. Henceforth let all the world understand that American 
Democracy is not the rule of popular opinion or of moral and 
political suasion only,—not mere organised influence, but that 
it is government in the highest sense of the term; and that 
the enforcement of the laws, at whatever cost, is a fundament- 
al article of its creed—just as fundamental as liberty itself. 
But there is another and still more momentous question which 
this rebellion, if it has not already answered, is rapidly forcing 
to asettlement. It is one of the most formidable questions 
that ever taxed a nation’s intelligence or puzzled a nation’s 
will. It relates to the most extraordinary political and so- 
cial phenomenon of modern times. For more than a cen- 
tury it has been the subject of earnest thought and discus- 
sion; for a third of a century it has called forth more de- 
bate, has aroused more vehement passions, and led to sharper 
diversities of opinion, than any other subject. It has created 
a literature of its own; and if all the articles, speeches, ad- 
dresses, sermons, reviews, pamphlets, and books which have 
been written upon it were collected, they would form a large 
library ; and they would furnish too, I may add, as striking 
specimens of human eloquence, and of both the power and 
weakness of human wisdom, as can-be found in our mother- 
tongue. There is no other chapter in history exactly like 
this, and certainly few others so profoundly interesting to the 
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student of human nature. African slavery in the bosom of 
this free, democratic, Christian Republic—whence and what 
is it? right or wrong? a blessing to be spread and perpetu- 
ated; a curse to be got rid of, or a tertiwm quid, capable of 
being turned into a blessing or a curse, according to the use 
that ismmade of it? Is it a sectional or a national institution, 
the creature of mere local and municipal law, or of the Con- 
stitution itself? Ought the Christian Church to condemn or 
to defend it, or to say nothing about it? Have negroes 
rights which the government and white men are bound to 
respect, or does their rightful state lie outside the sphere of 
law, the Constitution, and the public conscience? Behold a 
sample of the points involved in the problem of American 
slavery ! 

I need not stop to review the history of this terrible ques- 
tion. You know it as well asI do. You know how the dif- 
ferences of opinion about it became more and more sharply 
defined, more antagonistic and irreconcilable both in church 
and state, until they reached their climax and practical con- 
clusion in the rupture, one after another, of large religious 
denominations, in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the consequent struggle in Kansas, in the Dred Scott decision, 
and the Presidential election of 1860. By this time the South 
had become almost unanimous in regarding slavery as a divine 
institution ; and as such they, naturally enough, claimed the 
right to extend it far and near. Few vestiges remained of the 
anti-slavery sentiments which formerly prevailed among them, 
and had been cherished by their most illustrious statesmen of 
earlier days. It was one of thé most sudden and complete 
revolutions of public opinion on record. To explain fully how 
it was brought about, would lead me astray from my subject. 
The prodigious growth of the cotton interest was a leading 
cause, but by no means the only one. Along with this con- 
spired potent influences, moral, social, and speculative, which 
were in part the’natural effect of slavery itself, and in part 
wrought upon the Southern mind from abroad, and especially 
from the North. The result was, a public opinion in favor of 
the institution so unanimous and despotic, that the slightest 
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whisper of opposition imperilled a man’s reputation, if not his 
life. The decree of King Nebuchadnezzar, that whoso would 
not fall down and worship the golden image which he had set 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon, should 
be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace, was scarcely 
more inexorable than the public sentiment at the South, which 
demanded homage to the Dagon of slavery. 

In the Free States, meanwhile, hostility to the system had 
grown deeper and more intense; but it was still far from 
unanimous. <A large and influential portion of the Northern 
people, and leaders of opinion, either kept silent on the subject 
or spoke with doubtful and bated breath ; others boldly avowed 
their entire sympathy with the Southern doctrine; denounced 
all who opposed it, and predicted the day when that doc- 
trine would be dominant throughout the nation. Most of this 
latter class were wont to spell “negro” with two gs, and could 
not restrain their wonder that such a black and miserable 
creature of God should excite anybody’s thought or pity. 
' Certain ethnological theories of the day, and such contempt- 
uous views as Mr. Carlyle, in one of his Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
allowed himself to express respecting Sambo and the uses to 
which he should be put in the world, gave great aid and com- 
fort to this class at the North, as they had done to the new 
doctrine at the South. Then there were inveterate party pre- 
judices, dislike of politics in the pulpit, and I know not what 
other influences, which continued to excite bitter divisions in 
Northern sentiment. Some who really hated slavery, hated 
abolitionism a great deal more; while many hated abolition- 
ism with such total energy of mind and heart that no faculty 
was left for hating slavery. The state of things was curious in 
the extreme. It was a psychological study.. Thousands of 
candid and sensible men look back to their feelings on the snb- 
ject two years ago with unfeigned astonishment ; and thousands 
more are likely to do so before another two years shall have 
passed away. The odiwm theologicum in the palmiest days of 
bigotry and superstition was scarcely more suspicious or more 
intolerant than the sentiment aroused in many a Northern 
good mah’s bosom by the mildest denunciation of slavery as a 
wicked and cruel system. : 
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Such is arude but not, I think, an unfair picture of the state of 
popular opinion in reference to slavery two yearsago. Though 
far in advance of what it had been before in our day, it was 
yet conflicting and deeply complicated with the violent pas- 
sions and prejudices of party. 

But the summer of 1860 seems to lie far back in a former 
age. The nation, as I have said, is several decennia older than 
it was then. It has been taking lessons of a Higher Teacher. 
It has passed through “ great searchings of heart.” Its moral 
vision has been touched with a marvellous eye-salve, and where- 
as it was once blind, now it sees—sees with the clearness of in- 
tuition—sees with amazement that it never saw before—sees 
as it were in the very light of eternal justice. An earthquake 
has broken asunder the gates of brass wherein the public con- 
science long seemed to lie imprisoned, and that conscience has 
come forth, disenthralled, to bear witness to the truth, and to 
judge righteous judgment. Slavery appears to the nation 
now what his sin—his intemperance, his gambling, his lust— 
appears to the man whose feet have at last been taken from 
the horrible pit and the miry clay and planted upon a rock. 
We have found out that each one of its sable victims is like a 
grain of gunpowder; and that four millions of them combined 
together in the political and social system render that system 
one vast magazine of mischief, sure sooner or later to explode’ 
and scatter rnin over the world. The logic of words had done 
its work; and thousands of wise and good men remained still 
unconvinced. The logic of events and of Providence has now 
been heard thundering through the land; and the people are 
beginning to cry out, Amen—so let ct be! 

Of course there are individual exceptions. Some still assert 
that abolitionism, political ambition, the doctrine of State- 
rights, or something else, and not slavery, is the prime cause 
of this rebellion. But such theories are fast dying out; few 
real thinkers advocate them any more. The plain common- 
sense of the American people agrees with the philosophy of 
history, with the best reflection and with the most authoritative 
testimony of Sonthern leaders themselves (of such men as Dr. 
Thornwell and Vice-President Stephens, e. g.) in regarding 
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Slavery as the proper root and ground of our national troubles. 
Astrong disunion sentiment, it is true, had long existed at the 
South, and the desire to break up the Union has often used 
slavery for a preteat, as General Jackson, with rare sagacity, 
predicted it would. No doubt wild dreams of a Southern re- 
public, of conquest in Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and 
elsewhere, coupled with bitter disappointment at the loss of 
political power at home and a growing dislike of ‘ Yankees and 
Northern mudsills”, have been controlling motives in precipi- 
tating treason. But back of all these other motives—animat- 
ing, envenoming and arming them all— has lain the slave- 
power itself. Out of this dark and evil ground was born the 
dire spirit of Secession. Had no such institution existed, I do 
not deny that centrifugal tendencies might have shown them- 
selves in the Southern States, but it is not conceivable that 
they could ever have been combined into such a diabolical 
scheme of perjury, treason, and rebellion as that which is now 
struggling to destroy the government and life of the nation. 

I have no time to go into an analysis of the social system 
of the South; but the day, I believe, is not distant when the 
general voice of Christian society will admit it to have been 
false to the core; and that its permanent existence as a ruling 
power would have been fatal to the moral interests of this 
nation and of mankind. It will be admitted that the elements 
of a worse and more dangerous oligarchy can hardly be im- 
agined. Quite aside from the fate of the enslaved race, the 
condition of the large majority of the white race also is ren- 
dered by it hopelessly degraded. What sad revelations the 
progress of the war has given us on this point! How well 
they illustrate the maxim of Lord Bacon respecting the true 
greatness of kingdoms and states: ‘‘ Let states that aim at 
greatness, take heed how their nobility and gentlemen do mul- 
tiply too fast; for that maketh the common subject grow to be 
a peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and, in effect, 
but a gentleman’s laborer. Even as you see in coppice woods, 
if you leave straddles too thick, you shall never have clean 
underwood, but shrubs and bushes. So in countries, if the 
gentlemen be too many, the commons will be base.” It is un- 
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deniable that slavery has been the main cause of that remark- 
able stratum of Southern society—the poor whites—who have 
already afforded their political masters so much food for pow- 
der, and who, forming as they do in large sections of the 
South, an immense numerical majority of the population, are 
to be rewarded by and by—those of them who survive—with 
the privilege of not voting at the elections and of taking no 
part in the government of the new Confederacy. I speak of 
the oligarchical despotism of the South — not of the Southern 
people themselves. I know perfectly well that so far as indi- 
vidual character is concerned, the South has produced and is 
still able to produce as fine and noble specimens of human 
nature —as brave, as generous, and as Christian men and 
women as the North. But its slaveholding social system 
is essentially at war with the first principles of our democratic 
republic; at war with its liberty and equality, with its popular 
suffrage, with its common schools, with its free thought, free 
speech, and free press, with its constitutional order and justice, 
with its industrial dignity and freedom, with its fair human- 
ities, and its ancestral Christian spirit. Such a system cannot 
live and rule on this continent without subverting, sooner or 
later, the institutions of our fathers and changing our whole 
civilisation. It has already developed some of the subtlest vices 
of Oriental caste combined with the political organization, skill, 
energy, and reckless ambition, which belong to the revolution- 
ary despotisms of the West. Give to this power national ex- 
istence and independence, half a million of bayonets, a great 
fleet of iron-clad ships and floating batteries, railroads leading 
everywhere, two thirds of our sea-coast and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, more than seventy out of our eighty-four principal rivers, 
the larger portion of our present territory, with unbounded 
prospects beyond to tempt its cupfdity, and what is likely to be 
the result of it all before the beginning of another century ? 
Is anybody so ignorant of history or so simple-minded as to 
believe that such a power as this and such a power as the 
American Union could quietly coéxist in the same hemis- 
phere ? 

I cannot resist the conviction, then, that in the decree of 
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Providence this rebellion is the death-sentence of slavery, and 
that the American people will see to it that the sentence is 
carried into execution.. And this not solely because the insti- 
tution is so unjust and eruel to the black man, but still more 
because it is so utterly demoralizing to the white man. If we 
were at liberty to leave out of account the claims of the ne- 
gro himself; if we could demonstrate, as so many have tried 
to do, that his welfare is best promoted by the state of bond- 
age, even then would the paramount interests of the dominant 
race require the overthrow of slavery as a system abhorrent 
to the whole genius and morale of our Anglo-Saxon type of 
civilisation. But are we at liberty to leave out of account the 
claims of the black man himself? “I frankly confess to you, 
gentlemen (said the other day a distinguished politician of the 
old national democracy, to a highly intelligent company whom 
he was addressing), I frankly confess to you, that, for myself, I 
take no interest in the negro; but, gentlemen, I am at a loss 
to conceive how any man can review the history of this rebel- 
lion without a clear conviction that Almighiy Providence 
does!” . 

Precisely when and how the “ monstrum horrendum” will 
be finally disposed of I do not pretend to say; but certainly 
the mortal process seems to be going on. There is already a 


‘ most destructive “friction and abrasion” about the extremities ; 


and in due time, doubtless, the very seat of life will be reached. 
Let us not be impatient; let us not, be in too great a hurry. 
There is a right way and a best way of doing whatever ought 
to be done. Because a murderer is sentenced to be hung, 
nobody would be therefore justified in strangling him on the 
spot. The forms of law must be observed. Whether slavery 
is finally abolished in one year or in a score of years, appears 
to me comparatively unimportant, provided its abolishment is 
deliberately initiated and rendered ultimately certain. The 
subject is beset with the greatest practical difficulties, and 
those who agree as to the main principles ought not to quarrel 
about the details of time and manner. The country is under 
a heavy debt of gratitude to the President for the admirable. 
spirit which he has shown in dealing with this question. THis 
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recent address to the Border State men is one of the most dig- 
nified and impressive appeals which ever issued from the lips 
of power. I shall not stop to discuss the President’s plan, or 
any of the other schemes of emancipation which have been 
proposed. Whatever plan is adopted, it is plain enough that its 
successful execution will require the utmost wisdom, firmness, 
and resources of the nation, aided by the special favor of 
God. In the progress of events a violent and summary pol- 
icy may become necessary. We know not what a month or 
a week may bring forth. The American people are in no 
mood to be trifled with ; and the mill of the gods, although it 
always grinds sure, does not always grind slow. Sometimes 
when a great people, inspired of Heaven, put their shoulder 
to the wheel which turns it, its movement becomes quick and 
terrible like an avalanche ; then in a moment, in the twinkling 
of the eye, as it were, the work is done. For one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and sometimes he crowds the 
work of a thousand years into one day. © 

I have left myself but little time to touch upon other points 
of vital importance. It has been my aim to show that this 
crisis is full of Providential lessons and results. Events have 
a two-fold office; they are designed at once to form and to re- 
veal the nation’s character. They force it to a thorough self- 
knowledge and self-development. They compel it to face its 
past errors, and learn the bitter but salutary truth that 


“We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor ; this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 


They summon its deepest principles, its intelligence, its 
latent, reserved strength, its moral and physical resources, 
its ancestral spirit, and its whole manhood into strenuous ac- 
tion. This rebellion has taught us as much that is new about 
ourselves and our institutions, as about the geography of our 
country. What mist and clouds of false opinion it has scat- 
tered to the four winds! With how much more benignant 
and star-like virtue than ever before, do those divine ideas of 
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freedom, humanity, justice, and religion, in whose radiance 
the infant nation was perpetually bathed, and which have 
been indeed 


“____a master-light of all our seeing,” 


shine down upon us in this dismal midnight of our troubles! 
When before were ever the time-honored traditions of our his- 
tory ; the sweet memories of our pilgrim father and mothers ; 
the names of the immortal patriots, heroes, and statesmen, 
which fill the earlier and the later annals of the Republic; 
the good old cause for which they lived and died, the great 
Constitution, the beneficent government, the glorious Union 
which they formed by their wisdom and consecrated by their 
prayers and sacrifices,—when were they ever sg precious and 
sacred as now — now that parricidal traitors would despoil us 
of them all ? 

But we have learnt much that is new about other nations as 
well as about ourselves. One of the most startling effects of 
this crisis has been the sudden revelation of foreign senti- 
ment in reference both to our Union and to the cause of 
constitutional and popular government, which it represents. 
Those best acquainted with the secret currents of European 
opinion, were still unprepared for what we have witnessed ; 
more especially for what we have witnessed in Great Britain. 
To the most of our people the course of England was anticipat- 
ed without misgiving. They expected to be almost inundated 
by a stream of hearty Christian sympathy from that old foun- 
tain whence their forefathers had drawn the living waters of 
freedom. They were already covenanting with themselves how 
they would one day pay the grateful debt and teach their child- 
ren to pay it over and over again after them. All this may 
have been unreasonable, and even foolish; but certainly it 
was most natural. Never was there a deadlier disappointment. 
England appeared to wait until she thought she saw which way 
the scale was going to turn ; and since then her sympathy has 
been like the blast of a wintry east-wind. There have been, 
it is true, noble exceptions. The names of such men as 
John Bright, Mill, Arthur, Hughes, Foster and others, will 
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long be held in honor among us, for they have spoken gen- 
erous and truthful words in our behalf, when such words were 
of more value than the precious onyx or the sapphire. A few 
presses, too, have been earnest and faithful advocates of our 
cause ; and no doubt there have been many secret good wishes 
and prayers for our success. But the simple fact remains, that 
the general feeling of Great Britain, ag expressed in the varied 
organs of her public opinion, and by her public men, has been 
overwhelmingly against us and our cause. How shall we ex- 
plain it? It may be readily explained by assuming that our 
cause is bad, and that we are in the wrong. Then England’s 
course would be highly to her credit. But assuming our cause 
to be what we honestly believe it to be, the cause of order, 
justice, and human freedom, how then shall we account for 
the fact that the freest, most law-abiding and politically-en- 
lightened, most anti-slavery, and most Christian people of the 
old world — our own kith and kin too, — have turned their 
backs upon us in this dread hour of our agony, and lavished 
their moral support upon the most flagitious conspiracy and 
rebellion the world ever saw,—a rebellion whose openly-avow- 
ed aim is to found a government with perpetual and ever-ex- 
tending slavery as its corner-stone! No ordinary motives, no 
ephemeral influences and pretexts, however plausible, can 
explain this phenomenon. It has deeper roots. It is the pro- 
duct of causes that lie back of the common consciousness, that 
have their source in the will rather than the understanding. No 
man of sense will pretend, of course, that there may not have 
been honest misapprehensions in England respecting our feel- 
ing and intentions toward her. Infinite pains had been taken 
by the emissaries of secession to foment such misapprehensions: 
—as, for example, that Mr. Seward was her enemy and was bent 
upon the annexation of Canada, that we wanted to get into a 
war with her, and the like. But did not the course of our Gov- 
ernment in the Trent affair afford an unanswerable reply to 
such calumnies? No doubt, too, the Morrill Tariff, and still 
more the loss of cotton, have been exceedingly trying to her. 
But these things were no justifiable ground of offence. We 
had a perfect right to frame our oWn tariff. It wasno fault of 
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ours that England’s supplies of slave-grown cotton were sud- 
denly cut off. It was the fault of the traitors who precipitat- 
ed the country into civil war. .If England had not been pre- 
disposed to take sides against us, she might still have insisted 
upon our giving up Mason and Slidell; but would she have 
done it in just the way she did? Could she have so misun- 
derstood the principles of our Constitution, the motives of our 
government, or the spirit of our people in reference to this 
struggle; could she have so misinterpreted the most notorious 
facts, and boldly continued to assert that slavery had nothing 
to do with the real motives and merits of the struggle, if a 
secret bias of the will had not perverted her judgment? But 
I need hardly speak of a secret bias. No fact of contempo- 
rary history is better established than the fact that this Re- 
public is the object of profound antipathy among the ruling 
classes of Great Britain, and that they would rejoice in its de- 
struction. With individual exceptions, of course, they are our 
. enemies, and not our friends. Our troubles have taught us 
this. In ordinary times nations are apt to play the hypocrite to- 
wards each other. Their amity is apt to be the mere offspring 
of fear or self-interest. Their alliances are often unnatural 
and forced. There is, in truth, a deplorable want of real hon- 
esty and Christian principle in the whole sphere of interna- 
tional polity and relationships. But such a crisis as the pre- 
sent compels nations to uncloak their real sentiments and pro- 
clivities. It has done so in the case of Great Britain, in a 
way. to excite our grief and amazement. As one after an- 
other of her most eminent statesmen, the leaders of her re- 
nowned aristocracy, her eloquent divines and able writers — 
men whose names were familiar as household words in all our 
homes — pronounced judgment against us, often in terms of 
unwonted arrogance and contumely; it has seemed almost 
incredible that we were listening to voices from the land of 
Milton and of Hampden—the land consecrated of old to liber- 
ty, law, and hatred of slavery. But it was even so. And it 
is a fact which seems to me portend anything but good to 
the cause of peace and humanity. 

Great Britain and America ought to march in the van of 
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Christian civilisation, hand joined to hand. It is a thousand 
pities they should not do so. England could form no alliance 
on earth so natural, so fruitful, so beneficent, or so invinci- 
ble as this. It would be a grand alliance with the future, and 
with the course of history. “The possible destiny”, said Cole- 
ridge, thirty years ago, “the possible destiny of the United 
States of America, as a nation, of a hundred millions of free- 
men, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living un- 
der the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of Shaks- 
peare and Milton, is an august conception. Why should 
we not wish to see it realized? America would then be 
England viewed through a solar microscope—Great Britain 
in a state of glorious magnification.” If the spirit which 
breathes in these generous words of one of her greatest and 
wisest sons, had possessed the heart of England’s statesmen, 
she would have seized the precious, irrevocable opportunity, 
and bound this great Republic to her with hooks of steel. - 

She has chosen another course. I do not complain of it. 
But I think the causes of her doing so merit our careful study, 
for they are likely to influence both her and us in the future. 
“Tn the eyes of an Englishman”, says the profound critic of 
our own Democracy, who knew England well, and loved her 
in spite of her faults, “a cause is just if it be the interest of 
England that it should succeed. A man ora government that 
is useful to England, has every kind of merit, and one that does 
England harm, every sort of fault”. These are severe words, 
and I should not have ventured to utter them in my own 
name; but have they not found a signal illustration in the 
present case ? 

There is, indeed, something prodigious in the mental and 
moral constitution of most Englishmen, when they sit in judg- 
ment upon other nations. What a marvellously happy faculty 
they possess of forgetting unpleasant things in their own his- 
tory! How often they remind one of what the rat said to the 
mouse, when a cat was introduced into the premises: 


“ Said the other, This cat if she murder a rat, 
Must needs be a very great sinner : 
But to feed upon mice can’t be counted a vice ; 
I myself like a mouse for my dinner.” 
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After hearing all the various rebukes, counsels, and curtain- 
lectures addressed to us from the mother-country during the 
past eighteen months, would anybody venture to dream that 
the British Government had ever been anything else but the 
gentle, impartial, and divinely appointed “ guardian of civil- 
isation”? Would anybody believe that it ever had made, or 
ever could make, the smallest objection to the “secession” of 
old Ireland, the Ionian Isles, or the ancient nationalities of 
India? Truly there was never such a huge piece of con- 
tradiction; for, without a question, England is still a great 
and wonderful country, full of glorious institutions, robust 
virtues, prolific talents, unbounded industry, enterprise, pluck, 
and cleverness; above all, of true-hearted and large-hearted 
Christian men and women. Nobody can deny this. But in 
her weak points there is no nation more ludicrously infirm, 
however unconscious she herself may be of the fact ; while her 
bad points are exceedingly bad. If one wishes to understand 
the dark side of British character in our day, let him read 
over the articles of the London Zimes on the American strug- 
gle, remembering that this is the paper from which English 
noblemen, bishops, scholars, merchants, and politicians derive 
their chief information and by which they are most largely 
influenced in forming their opinions concerning the affairs of 
the world. Where else shall we find a match for this most 
able, but godless sheet, in unblushing mendacity, scoffing, ar- 
rogance, and duplicity! Its course toward our afflicted coun- 
try has been that of Shimei, who came forth and cast stones 
at King David,’ when he fled before the rebellion of his un- 
natural son, who cursed the king also as a bloody man and 
a man of Belial. It is hard not to say, with the sons of Zeru- 
iah, why should this dead dog curse my lord, the king? Why 
should our revered and sorrow-stricken country be reviled and 
mocked at by this uncircumcised Briton? But Iseem to hear 
that country’s injured majesty chiding such thoughts, in the 
words of King David to Abishai and all his servants: “ Be- 
hold my son, which came forth of my bowels, seeketh my 
life; how much more now may this Benjaminite do it? Let 
him alone, and let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him”. 


’ 
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I have spoken of England and her feelings toward us. On 
the Continent we have more friends and are far better under- 
stood. Insular narrowness and aristocratic pride have not 
stood in the way of a candid study of our institutions. There 
the great work of De Tocqueville made its mark upon the po- 
litical intelligence of the age, and its influence is still felt. 
The remarkable books of our generous and whole-souled ad- 
vocate, De Gasparin, strikingly show this. The passion for 
popular freedom and popular rights, yet glows in many noble 
breasts. Neither the divisions and reiictionary principles in 
Germany, nor the iron despotism in France, nor the all-ab- 
sorbing thought of national unity in Italy, have extinguished it. 
Still the political condition of the Continent is not auspicious 
for our cause. So far as the governments and ruling classes 
are concerned, they regard us, for the most part, with doubt and 
disfavor. The reiction is everywhere potential. The Sphynx- 
like man, who reigns in the Tuileries, is everywhere held in 
secret terror, and sits as an incubus upon the heart of Eu- 
rope. The sympathy with popular, republican, Christian in- 
stitutions like ours, is at its minimum; the sympathy with 
ultra-conservative principles and absolutism in Church and 
State is at its maximum. The revolutions of 1848 have borne 
little fruit but this as yet. Let any one who desires light on 
this subject, read with care the recently published memoir 
and letters of De Tocqueville. It is one of the saddest books 
of the day. It gives a most vivid picture of the demoraliza- 
tion of political sentiment and character in Europe. Let me 
cite a few passages. Here is one written in 1856: 


“T still consider liberty as the first of blessings. I still see that it is 
one of the most fertile sources of manly virtues and great actions. No 
tranquillity and no material comfort can in my mind make up for its loss. 
And yet I see that most of the men of my time — the most honest among 
them, for I care little about the others — think only of accommodating 
themselves to the new system, and what most of all disturbs and alarms 
me, turn a taste for slavery into a virtue.” 


Again he writes: 


“Ts it really true that there ever have been parliamentary assemblages 
in France? That the nation took a passionate interest in all that was 
45 
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spoken in them? Were not these men, these constitutions, these forms of 
government, shadows without substance? Did the passions, the hopes, 
the fears, the sympathies and antipathies, which once so strongly moved 
us, really exist in our own time, or are they mere recollections of what we 
have read in history? In truth, I am tempted to believe it ; for what has 
really existed leaves some trace, and I see none of all we imagined that we 
saw and felt,” 


Speaking of the reiiction in France, he says: 


‘¢ With a few exceptions, we have come out of this revolution like labor- 
ers who leave the field hanging their. heads, worn out by the day’s work, 
thinking of nothing but to get home, get their supper, and get to bed.” 


If Europe does not intervene in our troubles, then, it will be 
from no restraint of principle, but from the conviction that inter- 
vention would be likely to cost too much. Nothing will ward 
it off, nothing has warded it off, but a salutary dread of the 
possible consequences. The monitory voice of that little 
“Yankee cheese-box”, which appeared so unexpectedly off 
Fortress Monroe on that memorable Sunday morning of last 
March, has been far more eloquent in our behalf than any 
despatch of Mr. Seward. We shall be demented if, after the 
lessons of the past year, we rely upon anything else than our 
own strong arm and the favor of Heaven. Peace is our fun- 
damental policy; but henceforth we must be one of the first 
military and naval powers of the earth. The systematic and 
persistent attempt, both in England and on the continent, to 
represent the American people as little better than a great 
mob, and the government as terrorized by their clamor, 
means, being interpreted, hostility to our free, democratic 
institutions ; and it is all-important for us so to understand it. 
Even the aged Lord Brougham, in his recent lamentable 
tirade, plainly avows this sentiment. He warns against the 
fierce, warlike passions of democracy in contrast with the 
peaceable spirit of monarchy, and does not shrink from a 
virtual comparison of the American people agonizing for na- 
tional life and their national government, to the multitude who 
clamored for the crucifixion of our Saviour. The feeling of 
most of the governments and ruling classes of Europe toward 
the people in the democratic sense of that term (a feeling oc- 
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casioned in part, I admit, by errors and excesses of the demo- 
cratic spirit) is very much that of the Pharisees of old; Zx- 
ecrabilis ista turba, gue non novit legem. 

But it is time that I hasten to a conclusion. I have touched 
upon only a few salient points of my subject. And while, as 
you perceive, I have spoken my mind freely in reference to 
the rebellion and its motives, as also in reference to foreign 
sympathy with it, I have said but little in censure of our own 
faults and errors in the past or the present. This is not be- 
cause I think there has been no ground of blame, nothing 
wrong among us. Far enough from it. But it would be dif- 
ficult to speak the whole truth without allusions not altogether 
in place on such an occasion as this. It is no hour for bitter 
reflection and recrimination. Few are altogether guiltless. 
Almost all have made mistakes, greater or less. I have small 
respect for the man who busies himself now with nursing old 
hates and prejudices, raking up old quarrels, proclaiming 
his own innocence, or even denouncing old sinners. He had 
better wait till the war is over,—perhaps he had better wait 
till the day of judgment. TZhat will be a fearful day, no 
doubt, to not a few who have helped on this treason and held 
their heads high in the land; but will it not be a serious day 
to us all, when our duty to our country shall be the matter of 
inquisition? Who of us has done for her all he might and 
ought to have done? Who of us will not need mercy? So 
far, too, as the leading conspirators and criminals are con- 
cerned, whether north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
they may safely be left to the future. History will take care 
that justice is done them. We have seen but the early dawn 
of American literary genius. We shall have our Thucydides 
and our Tacitus yet. Perhaps we shall have our Dante yet ; 
and when he constructs his poetical hell, he will leave ample 
space, and that in the lowest circles, for these unnatural children 
of the Republic; ample space, too, let us hope, for the corrupt 
contractors and politicians and office-hunters who have traded 
in the woes and blood of their country! And on the other 
hand, he will place high in his poetical Paradise, and crown 
with aramanthine wreaths, those who shall have done most 
and made the greatest sacrifices for their country’s salvation. 
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In the mean while, let the main question be,—Who is on the 
Lord’s side? Who, forgetting the past, is willing to put his hand 
to the plough, and help put down this rebellion, without fur- 
ther delay? Who is willing to give his days and nights, his 
labor, influence, money, son, brother, and his own life to the 
work until it be accomplished? It is high time to put these 
questions everywhere and to everybody —and those who hold 
back and shirk them, harping still upon old grievances, de- 
serve the malediction pronounced against Meroz; Curse ye 
Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the wm- 
habitants thereof; because they came not to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

Of the history and conduct of the war thus far I have but 
few words to say, and these shall be a plea for confidence. 
Grave mistakes have unquestionably been made. How could 
it have been otherwise? The President and his advisers are 
fallible men. Congress is far from being an infallible body. 
Our best generals are all imperfect. On the other hand, the 
task to.be performed, both civil and military, has been almost 
superhuman, with scarcely a ray of experience to guide the 
government on their dim and perilous way, with treachery on 
every side, and the popular voice itself often clamoring for 
different and sometimes for impossible things. We have 
wanted our President to be at once a Washington and a Jack- 
son, and our generals to be all Napoleons. We have wanted 
to have everything done with consummate wisdom and skill. 
It was a natural feeling in view of the interests involved ; but 
was it reasonable? Certainly, there has been a great deal to 
try and vex the nation’s patience; but it is always so in mo- 
mentous exigencies; and does not this very trial of patience 
work experience, and experience hope? It is a thousand 
times pleasanter to praise than to blame} and though blame 
is often indispensable and most salutary, yet it is so only in 
the degree that it is intelligent and just. On the whole, is 
there another man among all the twenty millions of loyal citi- 
zens whom you would prefer to put at the head of the nation 
in. place. of the honest, sagacious, and just man — the plain 
Western man of the people—whom Providence has put there ? 
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Admitting that Congress has said and done some unwise things, 
has it not also passed some of the most important and fruitful 
measures recorded in the history of our national legislation ? 
Have we not ample reason for thanksgiving that the crisis has 
given us so many officers in both arms of the service who have 
understood their work, and performed it with eminent skill 
and valor; men whose names will be for ever honored in the 
memory of the Republic? And as to the army and navy 
themselves, what words can do justice to their heroic deeds 
and their still more heroic sufferings and patience? We used 
to look up to the heights of patriotic zeal and self-devotion, 
where our Revolutionary sires once walked, with awe-struck 
eye, and fancied them inaccesible in our pleasure and money- 
loving age. But these youthful scions of the good old stock 
have trodden those glorious heights, and are treading them to- 
day; so too are myriads of the sons of Erin and of the land 
of Luther along with them. Of more than six thousand sick 
and wounded New England soldiers who have passed through 
New York, two only, I was told the other day, had been heard 
to utter complaint and dissatisfaction with the war; the rest 
were eager to recover, that they might return to the field of 
conflict. Such is the spirit of our young warriors for the 
Union; and I believe it is, in truth, the inmost spirit of the 
nation. 

Let us give way, then, to no querulous, doubtful, or gloomy 
temper. Let us not only not despair of the Republic, but cher- 
ish unbounded faith in its heaven-appointed destiny. Hope 
is our American and Christian birth-right. We belong to the 
future; and if the past was not a mockery, that future has in 
store for us unspeakable blessings. But we must prove our- 
selves worthy of them before they will be ours. The nation 
has already done a mighty work, military, naval, financial, 
and political; but it is able todo a yet mightier work. We 
have had great successes already; we shall have greater still 
in the future. The recent sharp disappointment at not cele- 
brating the Fourth of July in Richmond and all other disap- 
pointments will be swallowed up in the ultimate triumph. 
It is indeed a dreadful contest; like that waged in heaven, 
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when, smitten by the sword of Michael, the great archangel, 
Satan “ first knew pain”; a contest 


“*____. such as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if, nature’s concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
Two planets, rushing from aspéct malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound.” 


Yes, it is war of the direst sort; as such let it be carried on 
until this rebellion also be hurled headlong, 


‘With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition.” 


Let the country throw its whole mind, soul, and strength into 
the contest ; but let it do so with the moral dignity, order, and 
temperance which become a great Christian people. Let it 
go forward with impassioned energy and determination, but 
at the same time calm, self-possessed, and revengeless. We 
are fast making history and forming character for coming 
ages; let us keep a righteous and stainless record that shall 
be a heritage of honor to our children’s children. The world 
is looking on, and with but few friendly eyes. God and 
angels, too, we may be sure, are spectators of our conduct. 
“The breaking up of the American Union”, writes De Tocque- 
ville, “ will be a solemn moment in the history of the world”. 
“T cannot desire, as many persons do, its dismemberment. 
Such an event would inflict a great wound on the whole hu- 
man race.” I, for one, cannot believe that such a wound 
is to be inflicted. There is only one other ealamity that, it 
seems to me, would exceed this—the expulsion from among 
us of the Christian religion. So far as we ourselves are 
concerned, if this rebellion should triumph, that instant the 
value of human existence on this continént would fall as the 
public securities fall when a hurricane of bankruptcy and 
panic sweeps over the land. It would then be as woeful a 
thing to live as it is pleasant now; and as bitter in dying to 
leave children behind you as it is sweet now; for every nerve 
and fibre of loyal American life is bound up with the life of 
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the Union. The national government, viewed in the most 
formal way, is yet like the shell of the tortoise, which shelters, 
guards and conserves the whole organism within. What would 
become of the living creature were this protective covering 
crushed and torn off? and what would become of the vital 
organism of American society, with its thousand tender and 
sacred offices, if, no longer sheltered and shielded by the Con- 
stitution and the laws, it were exposed to the assaults of those 
fierce, anarchic elements which are now desolating and con- 
suming the life of the South ? 

And while the Union is all in all, the very ark of the 
covenant, to us and our children, it is everything to the race. 
It is freighted with better hopes for freedom and humanity than 
any other nation in existence. If it is wrecked and lost, there 
will be a ery of anguish through the earth. What other na- 
tion can take the place or do the work of this? What other 
nation by its fundamental principles and its entire history 
represents, as this does, the immutable rights and dignity of 
human nature? What other nation occupies such a matchless 
position on the globe for serving the cause of God and man? 
If still united, we shall cross the threshold of 1900 a hundred 
millions strong; andif we fight this battle successfully, what 
battles for truth and justice and freedom and all good things 
shall we not then be able to fight ? 

The issue is in the hands of God, and it becomes us reve- 
rently to await his decree. But we have the strongest reasons 
for awaiting it in hope. Would he have guided the nation 
from the beginning with such a friendly and outstretched arm, 
if he had meant to kill us? Surely we cannot abandon the 
faith of our fathers, that he is the Master-Builder of this Union 
and has ordained for it an incomparable destiny, so long as 
the moon endureth. 

Yes, I believe it will yet live not only to correct its own 
errors and to learn wisdom by the things which it has suffered, 
but also to teach the world new lessons in liberty, in govern- 
ment, in philanthropy, in science and art, in the dignity and 
skill and exhaustless resources of industrial freedom, and in the 
beneficent power of Christian faith. I believe it will yet be- 
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come, like Mount Zion, the joy of the whole earth, realizing, 
as the light of its example becomes more pure and bright, the 
vision of the poet : 


““T saw the expectant nations stand 
To catch the coming flame in turn ; 
I saw, from ready hand to hand, 
The clear, though struggling, glory burn. 


** And each, as she received the flame, 
Lighted her altar with its ray ; 
Then, smiling to the next who came, 
Speeded it on its sparkling way.” 


Let us, then, steer right onward in our dread task, hum- 
bly entrusting our cause still to that divine Champion of hu- 
manity, who guides the march of history. It is a true Apo- 
calyptic contest, full of mysterious seals and vials of tribula- 
tion; but it is in the hands of Him who in righteousness 
doth judge and make war. Let us not doubt that in due time 
he will bring forth judgment unto victory. ‘ Then”, to con- 
clude in the glowing words of Milton, “then amidst the hymns 
and hallelujahs of saints, some one may be heard offering at 
high strains in new and lofty measures, to sing and celebrate 
His divine mercies and marvellous judgments in this land 
throughout all ages; whereby this great and warlike nation, 
instructed and inured to the fervent and continual practice of 
truth and righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of 
her old vices, may press on hard to that high and happy emu- 
lation, to be found the soberest, wisest, and most Christian 
people at that day, when Thou, the eternal and shortly-ex- 
pected King, shalt open the clouds to judge the several king- 
doms of the world, and distributing national honors and re- 
wards to religious and just commonwealths, shalt put an end 
to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal and mild 
monarchy through heaven and earth”. 
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Tue Christian Remembrancer, in an article on the Western Church, gives 
some curious facts in relation to the Papacy : 

‘‘Full of years and honor, Pius VII departed this life August 21, 1823, 
having lived eighty-two years, and held the Pontificate twenty-three ; a 
year shorter than his predecessor, longer than any other pontiff but one. 
Those who sat more than twenty-one years are only 

Years, pee — 


TUE BEE nha caste cst x dnlaodien Gea 24 

I Ti ascdie:Sncn:eoitesdice-satch iw aceeleel 28 10 17 
We WEE Aa 3k Saannbucerahame akties 23 5 6 
Pa TAB 5 tino. cslnhi'n yd bead oinvoks 21 0 + 


It is well known that an ancient tradition forbids the hope of any of Saint 
Peter’s successors pervenire ad annos Petri, i. e. to reign twenty-five years.” 

‘* While we are on this subject, we may mention the very singular rule, 
or, rather coincidence, which has been imagined to determine in the earlier 
half of a century, the length of the reigning Pontiff’s life. Add his num- 
ber to the number of his predecessor, and that to ten, and the result is the 
fatal year. Pius VII succeeded Pius VI, six and seven are thirteen; add 
ten, which makes twenty-three ; Pius VII died in 1823. Leo XII succeed- 
ed Pius VII, twelve and seven are nineteen; add ten, and you will have 
twenty-nine ; Leo XII died in 1829. Pius VIII succeeded Leo XII, eight 
and twelve are twenty ; add ten, thirty. Pius VII. died in 1830.” 

“Tt is worth while, before we turn from the See of Rome, to look at the 
characters given to the Popes whose reigns we have been considering, in the 
famous prophecy of Archbishop Malachi, because, whether his or not, we 
cannot but believe it to be more than a coincidence that the prediction and 
fact should so tally. It was first printed in 1595, by Arnold Wyon, in his 
Lignum Vite ; but the reader may most easily see it in Morert's Diction- 
' ary, or M. Henrion’s Histoire des Papes. (Paris, 1882.) 


Pius VII. Aguila rapaz. Is not this a wonderful motto, when 
we remember how the French eagle 
swooped on the aged Pontiff, and 
ravened him out of his possessions ? 

Leo XII. Canis et Coluber. 

Pros VIII. Vir religiosus. 

Grecory XVI. De Bulneis Etrurie. He was of the order of the Camaldu- 
lites ; and the baths of Camaldole 
in Tuscany, their mother house, are 

. famous. 

Pros IX. Crua de Oruce. The arms of Sardinia are a cross 
argent; a heavy cross indeed to 
the reigning Pontif—E (We believe 
that this is the first time this ex- 
planation has been given—the pro- 
phecy not having been republished 
since the crowning aggression of 
Sardinia, ) 
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The remaining eleven Pontiffs—for according to this prophecy there will 
be only eleven more—are thus characterized : 


1, Lumen in ceelo. 6. Pastor et nauta. 

2. Ignis ardens. 7. Flos florum. 

8 Religio depopulata. 8. De Medietate lune. 
4. Fides intrepida. 9. De labore solis. 

5. Pastor angelicus. 10, Gloria Olivee. 


11. In persecutione extremé sacre Romane Ecclesie sedebit Perrus 
Romanus, qui pascet oves in multis tribulationibus; quibus transactis, civitas 
septicollis diruetur, et Judex tremendus judicabit populum. 

In connection with this last prediction we may remark that Imperial Rome 
began and ended in Augustus—the ten tribes in Oshea or Hoshea.” 

The Notes and Queries, May 8, 1862, p. 359, says that the application of 
» De Balneis Hetrurie to Gregory XVI is on the basis of the collection of 
Etrurian Antiquities, made by this pontiff. It also says that on the death 
of Gregory XVI, “ the election of his successor was at once rightly prog- 
nosticated from the terms of the same prophecy.” 

The Belgian historian, Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, has discovered in a 
library at Paris an autobiography of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, a work 
whose existence was mentioned by writers of the sixteenth century. At 
intervals for many years, efforts have been made to find this manuscript, 
and in 1859 a diligent search was made in Belgium, at Venice, and other 
places. But in May of the present year the Baron de Lettenhove, while 
comparing some manuscripts in the libraries of Paris, found a Portuguese 
version of the Emperor’s autobiography. In a letter to his son Philip, pre- 
ceding the biography, the Emperor states that he began the book in 1550, 
while making a tour on the Rhine; that it was continued at Augsburg, 
and completed at Innspruck ; that he wrote it, not from vanity, but to show 
his faults. It is said that the autobiography will soon be published. The 
contents of the book are of great importance, as it recounts how long the 
Pope urged him to arrest the progress of the Reformation, and that when 
he determined to remain in Germany, it was with the fixed resolution to 
crush the Protestant princes. 

Two thousand rupees have been placed in the hands of a London firm 
by a Hindu merchant at Bombay, as prizes for the best essays onthe Vedas, 
or sacred writings of the Brahmins. The subject of the essays is to be 
a “Review of the Vedas, with special reference to the light which they cast 
on the Social and Religious State of the Ancient Indians, and on their Be- 
lief and Practices, as better than those of the Hindus of Later Times.” 
The following are the conditions : 

‘1, The essays are to be in the English language; and it is recommended 
that they shall not exceed three hundred or four hundred pages octavo, pica 
type. 2. The author of the best essay will receive a prize of twelve hundred 
rupees. It is expected that he will either arrange for its publication on his own . 
account, within six months of his gaining the prize, or give up his manuscript 
with its copyright to the donor of the prize, for its disposal. 3. The au- 
thor of the second best essay to receive a prize of five hundred rupees, and 
the author of the third best essay a prize of three hundred rupees. 4, All 
passages from the Vedas and other works to be referred to in notes, mention- 
ing the place in which they occur. A list of original treatises and papers 
by European and Indian authors, bearing on the subject of the essays, and 
the works on which they are founded, to be given in an appendix. 5. The 
adjudication of the prizes to be left to the following gentlemen: The Rev. 
John Wilson, D.D.; Martin Haug, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit, in the 
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Puna College; Dr. Bhow Daji, Fellow of the University of Bombay ; the 
Rey. Dhanjibhai Nouroji and Rao Saheb Wishwanath Narayn Mandalik, 
Bombay. 6. Each competitive essay, with a motto and sealed note con- 
taining the name of the author, to be placed in the hands of Dr. Wilson on 
or before the 1st of August, 1868. The competition is open to all classes 
of people, without any distinction. 7. If the writer of the first best essay 
will give a Sanskrit version of it, he will receive three hundred rupees addi- 
tiona 
The Poetry of Affghanistan has been introduced to the British public in 
a book of Selections from the Poetry of the Affghans, translated by H. G. 
Raverty, a captain in the English army in India. Among these poets was 
one Khushhal, a warrior as well as a bard and a writer on ethics, jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, falconry and biography. His ideas about women form 
= org ae lyric, which will serve as a companion-piece to La Donna e 
obile : 
‘* All woman-kind are of intellect deficient ; 
And the voluntary causes of all life’s ills. 


Thou mayst be straight and even with them ; 
But they are crooked and wayward with thee. 


Do them a thousand benefits and services ; 
Yet, at a single word, their hearts sulky grow. 


They become poison unto thee, and kill thee— 
They, whom thou deemest a healing balm. 


They have no fidelity in their composition : 
They are, naturally, unto perfidiousness prone. 


Say no more about them, O Khusbhal! - 
It would be better had they never existed !” 


A great discovery has been made in Constantinople of the library of the 
famous Hungarian King, Mathias Corvinus, who reigned 1458 to 1490. It 
consisted of 50,000 volumes; but was diminished by his successor, until 
after the fatal battle of Mohacs, Buda, where it was deposited, fell into the 
hands of the Turks. Since then, nothing has been’ known of its fate. The 
Hungarian Academy sent a commission to inquire after it, and they report, 
that on May twenty-first, they found what remains of it in the private 
library of the old Seraglio. What treasures may not be found in this col- 
lection so wonderfully, preserved ! 


_ 


SWITZERLAND. 


A Monvment to Catyin.—A movement is now in progress in Europe to 
raise a monument to John Calvin, at Geneva, Switzerland. The proposal 
was made last September, in the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
met with unanimous assent. Since then, a committee composed of pastors 
and laymen have been engaged in arranging the means to carry out this 
plan. After mature reflection, the committee have adopted the plan of erect- 
ing a large building which shall bear this inscription over the door: “Hau. 
or tHE RerormatTion—Lrected to the Memory of the Reformer of Geneva, 
John Calvin, by the Evangelical Christians of all Nations, in accordance 
with the wish expressed in the Conference of 1861. On the 24th of May, 
1864, three centuries will have elapsed since the death of Calvin. This third 
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centennial anniversary will be selected to inaugurate the movement, in pre- 


sence of Christians from all parts of the globe who are able to attend this 
pious festival. 





NORWAY. 


In seven recent years there appeared in Norway a total of 1,027 volumes; 
or an average of 146 per year. In philology, 87; in metaphysics, 23; in 
teaching, 65; in theology, 18; in law, 63; in history, 123; in military 
science, 28 ; in belles lettres, 187 ; in politics, etc., 46; in medicine, 26; in 
natural philosophy, 39 ; in agriculture, 48; in technology, 12; nautical 
and commercial, 33 ; in mathematics, 28 ; miscellaneous, 6. Of these 870 
were original works, 189 were translations, and the remainder (18) reprints 
of old books. 791 were printed at Christiana, the University-town ; while 
only 100 were printed at Bergen, the chief town for commerce. 





RUSSIA. , 


E. pe Muratr has edited at St. Petersburg, the Chronicles of Georgius 
Monachus, called Hamartolus, which extend from the creation to a.p. 842, 
with supplements by other hands to a.p. 1148. This is the first full edi- 
tion—an octavo volume, pp. lii, 1016. Comments of Leo the Grammarian, 
and of Cedrenus, are added. The work is chiefly valuable for the history 
of the Image Controversy ; it is also fuli on the Paulicians and Bogomiles. 

The Russian Government is said to have the intention of founding a 
Roman Catholic university in Russia, the seat of which would be at Cher- 
son. For the first formation of this university, professors are to be sought 
in Germany, and the Russian Minister at Munich is said to have applied 
with that view to the court of Bavaria. 





HOLLAND. 


Two new works have appeared on Spinoza. One is a Supplement to his 
works, edited by J. Van Vloten, containing matter hitherto unpublished. 
It is printed in the same form as Bruder’s Leipsic edition, and costs about 
$24. The other is an essay by Antonius von der Linde on the Theory of 
Spinoza and its first effects in Holland. 

Prof. Roorda has published a Javanese Lexicon, and Prof. Pynappel a 
Malay: both at Amsterdam. 

Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee, of Rotterdam, has completed in 3 vols. (1855- 
1861) his work on the Christology of the Old and New Testaments, which 
German critics-say is “‘a work of the first order”. The first volume gives 
the Old Testament Christology; the second that of the New Testament ; 
the third sums up the whole Scriptural view of Christ’s person. Dr. Os- 
terzee is also the author of a Life of Christ, in reply to Strauss ; and of some 
of the best portions of Lange’s Bible-Work. a 

Alberdingk Thym has published at Amsterdam a work on Willibord, the 
Apostle of the Netherlands, first bishop of Utrecht, a.p. 696-739. Dr. Van 
Hengel’s Interpretatio Epistole Pauli ad Romanos appears in a revised 
edition, 2 vols. pp. 623, 865. The 4th edition of: Hofstede de Groot’s Jnsti- 
tutio Theologie Naturalis, is published at Utrecht. 
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The History of Mohammedan Rule in Spain from the Downfall of the 
Gothic Monarchy has been made the subject of an elaborate work pub- 
lished at Leyden by a distinguished Orientalist, M. R. Dozy, in 4 vols. 
The present instalment of the history reaches to the year 1110, or to the 
conquest of Andalusia by the Almoravides, illustrated by the exploits of 
the Cid and other Christian champions. 





SPAIN. 


A Society of Friends of the Orient proposes to publish a collection of 
original Arabic works, illustrative of the history and literature of the 
Spanish Arabs, in translations. It will appear in Jivraisons of 16 pages 
4to each, every fortnight, for 2 reals. ; 

The 28d and 24th vols. of the Coleccion de Documentos ineditos, edited 
by Miraflores and Salva, contains the Correspondence between the Duke of 
Alba and Philip IT and others upon the conquest of Portugal in 1580-1. 

Another relic of the Spanish reformers has been recently discovered, The 
Ohristian Alphabet, or True Way to acquire the Light of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, by John Valdez, published in Italian, 1546, and now translated into 
English by B. B. Wiffen (Bosworth & Harrison, London). It consists of a 
Dialogue between the author and his friend Giulia Gonzaga, wife of the 
Duke Colonna. It was found about ten years since in the collection of a 
Brighton bookseller. Valdez was driven from Spain and found refuge in 
Naples. His theology is akin to that of the German mystics. Nicholas 
Ferrar published, in 1638, a translation of his One Hundred and Ten Con- 
siderations, much esteemed as a devotional book. 


—_—~-- 


ITALY. 


The publication of manuscript treasures from the old Ambrosian library of 
Milan, has been begun under the title Monwmenta Sacra et Profana ex Codi- 
cibus presertim Bibliothece Ambrosiane, etc. The first fasciculus of vol. 
1, contains Latin fragments of the Gospel of Luke, of the Parva Genesis 
(Lesser Genesis, hitherto unknown, allied to the Aithiopic Book of Jubi- 
lees), and of the Assumption of Moses. In Syriac, there are prolegomena 
to the version of Paul of Tela (a.p. 617-618, soon after the Harkleian) ; 
and the text of Baruch, Jeremiah and Lamentations. The work is edited 
by Dr. Antony Maria Ceriani. This library was founded by Charles 
Fred. Borromeo (not the Saint), who died 1631. It is said to contain 
14,000 to 15,000 manuscripts. 

Prof. Gaymonat has brought out at Florence a History of the Waldenses 
and boson doctrines in one volume; Desanctis is publishing La Religione 
dei Avi. 

The Farnese Gardens in Rome, the property of the King of Naples, have 
been purchased by the French Emperor for 250,000 francs. They occupy 
the whole of the Roma quadrata of Romulus. The Emperor is having 
excavations made to discover if possible the ruins of the old palace of the 
Ceesars. The French government has also purchased the Campana Mu- 
seum for 4,864,000 francs; Russia had previously purchased from it works 
of the value of 650,000 francs; and England to the amount of £5,000. It 
is the richest collection in the world of vases, bronzes (over 8,000), ete. It 
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also contains numerous pictures, e. g. 400 before Raffaelle. Among the 
pictures is one by Raffaelle at the age of twelve. 

The Milan Academy of Sciences has issued proposals for the purchase of 
all of Volta’s manuscripts, instruments, etc. 

Pius IX, by Letters Apostolic, Jan. 6, 1862, established a Propaganda 
to have in charge all questions relating to the affairs of the Oriental 
Churches. Among the members named are Franchi, Ferrari, Theiner, 
Pitra, etc. The Letters are given in full in the Annales de Phil. Chrét., 
Feb. 1862. 

Besides the works of Passaglia, other eminent Italian clergy have pub- 
lished works advocating substantially the same views; Liverani, J? Papato, 
?Impero e il Regno @ Italia ; the Canon Reali, Liberty of Conscience in 
relation to the Temporal Power of the Popes ; Abbé Perfetti, The New Re- 
lations of the Papacy. The latter recommends a kind of itinerant papacy ; 
that the Pope shall pass from place to place, subject to no potentate, and 
imparting blessings to the faithful. Cardinal Mathieu, archbishop of Be- 
sancon, has replied to Passaglia. 

A translation of M. de la Rive’s Memoir of Count Cavour has just been 
published by Longman & Co., London. The translator, Mr. Romilly, is 
said to have been a personal friend of Cavour from a very early period of 
his life. The book contains a number of anecdotes of the youth and private 
life of Cavour, and concludes with an affecting account of his illness and 
death, by his niece, the Countess Alfieri. Marquis Ainard de Cavour, ne- 
phew of the Italian statesman, publicly protests against any further publica- 
tion of his late uncle’s private correspondence. 





“FRANCE. 


The French Academy has again given one of its prizes to a Protestant 
work, De Pressensé’s History of the Church, the two last volumes. The 
prize conferred was the Montyon literary prize, which was also given, ez 
@quo, to Cochin’s excellent treatise on Slavery. Among the previous 
Protestant names thus honored, are Chs. Weiss, Bartholomess, Wadding- 
ton, Sayous, and Rosseeuw Saint-Hilaire. 

The Protestants of France have presented to the MM. Haag the sum of 
10,000 francs as a testimonial of honor for their invaluable work, La France 
Protestante. As an evidence of the completeness of the work, under the 
letter D, Haag has 385 articles, of which the Biographie Universelle of 
Michaud has only 62. It contains the minutes of the Protestant Synods, 
and edicts, treaties, placards, etc., bearing on the history of the Reform. 

Among the new periodicals are the Annales de Bibliophile, ed. L. La- 
cour, 7 francs per an.; L’ Amateur d’ Autographes, ed. by Charavay ; La 
Réforme Littéraire, etc. 

In the French translation of Motley’s History of the Netherlands, which 
bears Guizot’s name, there are numerous suppressions. The Belgic ver- 
sion is said to be more complete and exact. Among the omissions in 
Guizot is the last paragraph of the third volume, containing Motley’s final 
estimate of the character of William the Silent. 

A pamphlet published at Paris, Za Bulgarie Chrétienne, advocates the 
full separation of Bulgaria from the Greek patriarchate, on the ground 
that this was originally forced upon them in the thirteenth century, although 
‘they themselves desired to be annexed to Rome. Several applications to 
the Pope, it is said, were strangely overlooked, until the civil power had 
actually attached them to Constantinople. 
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The first article in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 1862, by the 
editor, Bonnetty, is on the Knowledge the Romans might have had of Bib- 
lical Traditions, from their Intercourse with the Jews, presenting a series 
of documents and facts bearing on the point, ranging from B.c. 163 to 59; 
the discussion is to be continued. F. Robiou gives an analysis of German 
works of Brugsch, Scheucher, and others, on Oriental Monuments and In- 
scriptions. Jules Oppert has a learned and valuable account on the Hon- 
over, the Word-Creator of Zoroaster, including a sketch of his life and opin- 
ions. His translation of extracts from the Zend, especially those bearing 
on the Word, differs materially from Anquetil’s version. M. Bonnetty, in 
the March number, reviews the recent decisions of Rome in relation to tra- 
ditionalism and ontologism, of which we shall elsewhere give a more full 
account. De Charency’s review of Nott and Gliddon is continued. 

An international college is the latest French idea. M. Rendu, the origi- 
nator, proposes to have colleges at Oxford, Paris, Rome or Florence, and 
Bonn, pursuing the same course of studies. The student, when eleven 
years old, should be sent to Rome or Florence, and pass two years there, 
studying all his lessons in Italian, which he is expected to know something 
about when he leaves home. In his thirteenth year he is sent to Bonn, 
where his studies are pursued in German, and thence he proceeds to Eng- 
land or France to finish his education. 

The prize presented to M. Thiers for his History of the Consulate and 
the Empire, has been given by him to the Academy to found a “ Thiers 
Prize,” which shall be awarded every three years from the accumulated 
interest—about three thousand francs. The subject of the work for which 
the prize is to be given is left to the choice of the Academy. 

The students of Paris are at length to be accommodated with comfort in 
the Imperial Library. The new reading-room will seat, it is said, a larger 
number of readers than that at the British Museum. The library contains 
1,800,000 volumes, and the shelves on which they are arranged measure 
seventeen miles in length. 

M. Dulorier has been appointed by the Emperor Napoleon to fill a chair 
in the University of Paris, as Professor of the Armenian Language and Lit- - 
erature, in the place of M. Vayan de Florival, deceased. 

Mg. Albert de Broglie has been appointed by the French Academy to fill 
the seat of the late Abbé Lacordaire; he received twenty-two out of the 
twenty-nine votes. 

An excitement has been aroused by the suspension by the Minister of 
Public Instruction of M. Ernest Renan’s course of lectures at the College 
of France, on Oriental languages. The most notable sentence in the ob- 
noxious lecture is this: ‘Amid the enormous fermentation in which the 
Jewish nation was plunged under the last Asmoneans, the most extraordi- 
nary moral event of which history makes mention occurred in Galilee. A 
man, incomparable, and so great that, though here everything must be 
judged in a point of view of positive science, [ would not contradict those 
who, struck by the exceptional character of his work, call him God, effected 
a reform in Judaism—a reform so profound, so individual, as to be a crea- 
tion in every part. Having arrived at the highest religious degree that ever 
man before him had reached, having arrived at standing before God in the 
relation of a son with his father, being devoted to his work with a total for- 
getfulness of himself and an abnegation which has never been so highly 
rigrezes ; and lastly, being the victim to his idea, and rendered divine by 

is death, Jesus founded the eternal religion of humanity, the religion of 
the mind, freed from all priesthood,” etc. 

Prof. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, of the Sorbonne, whose article on the Coun- 
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cil of Trent is translated in this number of our Review, has been giving 
lectures to crowded audiences, on the History of the Jews. He concluded 
his course with an eloquent vindication of the Supernatural in the Jewish 
history (against Salvador and Franck), and with a warm appeal to the 
young men on the harmony between true liberty and vital Christianity. 





GERMANY. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Heft 2. 1862. Auberlen, The 
Eschatology of Christ in Matt. xxiv, xxv. Gimlich, The Enigmas of the 
Raising of Lazarus—concluded. Ullmann, additional particulars about a 
hymn of Frederick III, etc. Késter, Illustrations of Scripture from the 
Classics. Hundeshagen, a review of Henke’s Calixt. Riehm on Bleeck’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament. Auberlen makes Matthew xxiv, 29 
refer to the second coming of Christ; what precedes refers to the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem.—The third Heft contains an admirable tribute 
by Ullmann to the memory of the late Professor Umbreit, and also an ac- 
count by Riehm of Umbreit’s various literary productions ; Hauck on 
Galatians iii, 15-22; Baiumlein on Gal. v, 23; Linder on various passages 
of the New Testament ; Scheide on the Epistle to Diognetus ; General von 
Rudloff on Traducianism and Creatianism, etc. Hauck takes mediator 
(Gal. iii, 20) in the sense of “representative”, adding another to the 250 
interpretations of the passage.—The fourth Heft has an admirable article 
on Zwingle, by Hundeshagen ; Kleinert on Isaiah liii; Késter on Rom. viii, 
18-28; Knédel, Analecta from Clement of Rome’s first epistle ; Sengler on 
the Trinity, etc. 

Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie. Heft 1. 1862. The editor 
of this representative of the Tiibingen school contributes an article on the 
Question about the Gospels, reviewing Ewald and others; contending 
against the hypothesis that Mark was the primitive Gospel, and claiming 
that Jesus was strongly influenced by the Essenes. Volkmar concludes 
his dissertation on the General Epistles and the Book of Enoch. Egli has 
a learned contribution to the criticism of the Septuagint. G. Frank notices 
several works on Luther’s Relation to the Augsburg Confession, etc.— 
Heft 2: ©. A. Wilkens gives a long and excellent account of the Spanish 
nun, “the teacher of the Church, the glory of the Spanish nation”, Saint 
Theresa 4 Jesu, born 1515, died 1582, founder of the Carmelites, one of the 
most remarkable of the mystics and saints of the Roman Catholic Church. 
She was canonized in 1621. ‘Her letters alone make her the first prose 
writer of Spain”, said a distinguished Spanish critic, Capmany. Her “vis- 
ions” are among the most remarkable phenomena in religious history. 
Wilkens translates three of her most noted hymns, “To the Crucified”, 
‘¢The Eternal Beauty”, and “The Pierced Heart”. Bossuet says that her 
writings contain -‘‘a celestial doctrine”. Among her noted works are, The 
Road to Perfection, Thoughts on the Love of reba explication of the 
Song of Songs, Meditations on the Communion, etc. 

The Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, of Berlin, has given a full synop- 
sis of Pastor Fisch’s articles on the United States, from the Reowe Chré- 
tienne. It uniformly speaks favorably of this country. 

The first article in the Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie (Nied- 
ner’s), 1862, is a very full and valuable sketch of Polish Litefature, by E. 
D. Schnaase, on the basis of works in the public and private libraries of 
Dantzic. The bibliography is more fully collected than before. It includes 
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sketches ef the religious works, catechisms, hymn-books, etc. Hochhuth 
continues his learned sketches of the History of Protestant Sects in Hesse, 
by accounts of the mystical and fanatical Weigelians (Homagius, Zimmer- 
mann, and others) and the Rosicrucians.—In the second Heft is a clear and 
excellent analysis of the religious and theological opinions of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, by G. L. Plitt, well arranged, and presenting his opinions in part 
in contrast with those of his great rival, Abelard. Adolf Bogen gives a full 
account, under the title, Rome and Hanever, of the Attempts at Union be- 
tween Lutherans and Roman Catholics in the 17th century, including the 
writings and doings of Spinola, Molanus, Bossuet, and Leibnitz. It is the 
best monograph on the subject.—The third Heft is chiefly taken up with 
the life of Henry Nicholas, prepared with great care by Dr. Rippold, from 
new materials. Nicholas was the founder of the so-called Family of Love, 
and died in 1555. Dr. Ebrard, in the second article, shows that we prob- 
ably have not the complete text of Jerome’s work, De Viris Illustribus— 
by citations, as he supposes, from it, in the works of the Irish monk, Co- 
lumban. Prof. Sack, of Berlin, gives the documents about the noted proceed- 
ings of the Wilner ministry against the rationalists, in the Edict issued 
1788. _ Dr. Burkhardt, librarian at Weimar, criticises the Jena edition of 
Luther’s works, 1553-70. He shows incidentally the impulse given to the 
book trade by Luther and other reformers. In 1518, 35 German books 
were printed ; in1514,47; 1515, 46; 1516, 55; 1517, 37; 1518, 71; 1519, 
111; 1520, 208; 1523, 498. Of Luther’s works, new and reprints, appeared 
in 1518, 20; 1519, 50; 1520, 188; 1521, 40; 1522, 180; 1523, 180. 

The first article in the Lutheran Journal (Zeitschrift), 1862, is by Pre- 
late Mehring, on the Revision of the Idea of Inspiration, defending the doc- 
trine against objections, with particular reference to Rothe’s essay on the 
subject in the Studien und Kritiken, 1860. Dr. Rudelbach has an inter- 
esting and Valuable account of the literary labors of the revered Bishop 
Mynster, of Denmark, born 1777, died 1853—a man of almost encyclopedic 
attainments, the author of several historical and exegetical works held in 
high esteem. Under the title, Martyrs of the Reform in Italy, Dr. Boeh- 
mer, of Halle, reprints two very rare tracts (not known by M’Crie) ; one in 
Latin, by Negro, giving an account of the executions of Fanini of Faenza, 
and of Dominico of Bassano; the other in German, is a history of Montal- 
cino, executed in Rome in 1558.—The second Heft, 1862, contains Meisner 
on the Children of Eden; Floerke on the Millennium, in reply to various 
criticisms of his work on that topic; Pescheck, the historian of Bohemia, 
on the Anti-R-formation in Carinthia—valuable materials ; Stroebel against 
Stahl. It also announces the decease, March 3d, of Dr. Rudelbach, of Co- 
penhagen, one of the editors, and a pillar of orthodoxy in Denmark. 

In the Theologische Zeitschrift, Dr. Kliefoth, one of the editors, contrib- 
utes a learned essay on the Symbolism of Numbers in the Scriptures, taking 
strong ground against Bahr's interpretation of the number 7, as signifying 
the union of God and the world. Bahr has been generally followed in this 
by German theologians. Kliefoth contends, that there must be a variety 
of interpretations in the different passages ; and that, when a number is 
used symbolically, it is not to be numerically reckoned—this in application 
to the prophecies. The other editor, Dieckhoff, reviews Kahnis’s Dogmatics 
very severely on the canon and inspiration. 

In the recent conflicts in Baden, which led to the exclusion of Ullmann 
and Bahr, and resulted in the triumph of Schenkel and the more rational- 
ising party, Prof. Rothe came out for the first time in public affairs, mach 
to the grief of many of his friends, in hostility to the Evangelical party. He 
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defends his position in an essay in the Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
(edited by Schenkel). His general theory of the Church, long since avowed, 
is, that it is to be finally resolved into the State. He is a decided super- 
naturalist, but also an equally decided opponent of the formulas of the old 
orthodoxy. One main object, he holds, of theologians and the Church 
should be, in the present state of affairs, to bring the opponents of Christ- 
ianity to feel the full power of a living Christianity, of a Christianity rooted 
and grounded in Christ, and not based on past confessions of faith, made 
for the 16th century. 





GREAT BRITAIN... 


The works of Dr. Edward Williams, who died 1813, first President of 
Rotheram College, editor of Edwards,—are to be republished in 4 volumes. 
They are among the ablest written by English Dissenters. Among them 
are Antipedobaptism Examined ; Essay on God’s Equity and Sovereignty, 
including an examination of the Arminians, Whitby and Fletcher, Defence 
of Modern Calvinism, etc. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July has the following 
articles: 1. The Poetical Element in Scripture: 2. The Theological System 
of Emmons—from Tur American Teeotocicat Review : 8. Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West: 4. Power in the Pulpit—from the Christian Review : 
5. Dorner on the Sinless Perfection of Jesus—a very able article: 6. The 
Greek Testament of Webster and Wilkinson, in the maim commended: 
7. Rougemont on the Primitive People—a full account of a valuable work, 
too little known: 8. Buckle’s Philosophy of Mind, convicting him of clear 
inconsistencies : 9. Foreign Theological Rickie: 10. Critical Notices. It 
says of the articles of Dr. Hickok and Prof. Lewis, that they “have said 
nothing to lessen the repugnance which we feel to the language of Pan- 
theism, even though called Bible Pantheism. Till the discussion adjusts 
itself to the doctrine of sin, which it has not yet done, it is stilt away from 
the main point of harmony with Christianity.” 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, July, has articles on the Religion of 
Ancient Rome; the Te Deum; Sacred Trees; Benedict of Nursia; Epistle 
of Jude ; Luke’s Gospel ; Clement of Alexandria—from Pressensé ; Super- 
stition ; Antediluvian World; Record of Creation ; and a translation from 
the Spanish of Luis of Granada of Considerations on the State of Man: 
besides Correspondence, Notices, etc. 

The British Quarterly Review, July, has articles on The Science of Lan- 
guage—revie 1, Rae Miller; Handel; Ritual Uniformity a Protestant 
Innovation ; P and Passes; France and Italy; The English School of 
Painting; Déllinger on the Church; the Turkish Empire; the Exhibition 
of 1862. In the Epilogue on Affairs the editor still laments the war going 
on in this country. He thinks that we have sadly degenerated from the 
Puritan type, and that, while the present temper of the nation continues 
‘no domestic, no foreign relation can be safe”. The war, he says, to “all 
right-minded men is a spectacle, which is simply painful.” 

The Christian Remembrancer, July, has a very sharp criticism of Rev. 
J. Mudry’s French translations of English works—exposing his blunders 
in the rendering of works of Bishops Wilson, Bull, and others. An article 
on the Literature of the Lord’s Prayer is devoted to the patristic interpre- 
tations to the time of Gregory of Nyssa. The other articles are—Walter 
(not Sir) Scott on Unclean Spirits; Replies to Essays and Reviews ; 
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George Herbert ; The Sarum Missal ; Publications of the Surtees Society ; 
Future of the Scottish Liturgy. 

Leighton’s Library. A writer in the Notes and Queries, who signs him- 
self Kirionnach, and says that he is preparing a new edition of Archbishop 
Leighton’s works, gives an interesting account of a visit to Leighton’s 
library at Dunblane, which he left for the use of the clergy in the diocese, 
1684. A catalogue made in 1691 shows that many of the books are lost ; 
and the whole collection is in a state of confusion and dilapidation. Among 
the works were mss. of Leighton, containing excerpts, sermons, homilies, 
etc. A catalogue was printed in 1703, and again in 1843. The present 
salary of the librarian is 5/. a year. Most of the works were patristic and 
medieval ; though there have been some modern additions. A copy of the 
De Imitatione is filled with his pencil-marks and notes. The catalogue 
consists of 1539 articles. 

The Memorials and Sermons of the Rev. Joseph Sortain, of Brighton, 
have been published. Mr. Thackeray says that “he is the most accom- 
plished orator I ever heard in my life’. He was a Nonconformist. The 
Eclectic gives an account of his life and discourses. 

George Finley, LL.D., concludes his valuable series of works on Greek 
history by a History of the Greek Revolution, in two volumes, coming 
down to 1843, He corrects many mistakes in Tricoupi’s history. 

Richard Owen’s Paleontology, or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct An- 
imals and their Geological Relations, second edition, gives the results of 
all modern research in this department of science, and finds nothing to 
confirm the development hypothesis of the naturalists. 

A Defence of Faith. Part. Forms of Unbelief, by Sanderson Robins, 
discusses the Alexandrian and Scholastic philosophies, English Deism, Pan- 
theism, Rationalism, and German Philosophy. Rev. T. M. Birks, in the 
Bible and Modern Thought, published by the Tract Society, presents 
popular religious arguments against the Essays and Reviews, and works of 
similar tendency. Chs. P. Chretien’s Sermon on The Letter and Spirit, 
examines the subject of Inspiration in a careful and scholarly method. 

English critics are indebted to M. Philaréte Chasles, Librarian of the 

‘Mazarine Library, for the solution of a Shakspeare problem, that resisted 
all the “homely wits”; that is, the true interpretation of the enigmatic 
inscription to his Sonnets, 1609. M. Chasles divides the inscription, sup- 
posing the first part, written by Shakspeare, to end with wisheth: and the 
last to have been added by the editor, Mr. Thorpe. Notes and Queries. 

Mr. J. E. B. Mayor is about to bring out a new edition of Roger Ascham’s 
Scholemaster. He has previously edited two volumes on Cambridge in 
the Seventeenth Century, containing two Biographies of Nicholas Ferrar, 
and one of Matthew Robinson, full of curious matter. 

The April number of the Quarterly Review (London) has a long discus- 
sion on the Training of the Clergy, occasioned by the decrease in numbers 
and influence of the ministry of the Church of England. It insists upon a 
more thorough course of study, especially in Greek and Hebrew, and upon 
the necessity of an acquaintance with German theology. 

The April number of the London Review, the representative of Method- 
ism, has a sharp dissection, by Rev. W. B. Pope, of Bishop Colenso’s re- 
cent work on the Epistle to the Romans. His theory is, that all mankind 
are justified and regenerated from their birth—even the heathen. He 
denies the atonement and advocates restorationism. 

Mr. Elliot Stock, of Paternoster Row, London, is issuing a series of ‘ His- 
torical Papers”’ on the early annals of Non-conformity. Their object is to 
lay before the public some of the less known facts in the history of the 
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‘* Separatists” before the departure of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, which 
recent discoveries have brought to light. 

Mr. Miall, the editor of the Non-Conformist, has been presented with 
£5,000 by his friends, who wished to testify their appreciation of his 
twenty-one years’ services in editing that paper. 

Dr. William Smith, of England, has printed a preliminary list of names 
in letter A for Mr. Murray’s projected New Biographia Britannica. Twenty- 
one pages, with an average of a hundred names to the page, count up to 
more than two thousand English worthies whose names begin with A. 

A Testimonial Fund for Isaac Taylor is proposed, for his eminent serv- 
ices to Literature. Upon the Committee are Dean Milman, Prof. Mansel, 
Dr. Whewell, Sir D. Brewster, Lord Lindsay, and many others. Some- 
thing should be done for it in this country. 

The Literary Gazette, established in 1817, has ceased to be. The Par- 
thenon takes its place, edited by Mr. Goodwin, the author of the discussion 
on the Mosaic Cosmogony in the Essays and Reviews. The Saturday Re- 
view has a circulation of 15,000; several of its staff have left and joined 
the London Review. Archdeacon Denison has begun the publication of a 
monthly called Zhe Church and State Review. 

Among the new theological works announced are Robert Cox, Literature 
of the Sabbath Question from the First Century to the Eighteenth, two 
vols. ; Rev. B. W. Savile, Revelation and Science in respect to Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches ; Rev. Henry Martyn, Five Sermons (never before pub- 
lished) ; Archdeacon Sanford, Mission of Church of Rome (Bampton Lec- 
— for 1861); Dr. Kennedy, Hymnologia Sacra, 1500 of the best English 

mns. 

"Pre-Historie Man ; Researches into the Origin of Civilisation in the Old 
and the New World, by Daniel Wilson, D.D., Professor in University Col- 
lege, Toronto ; Lectwreson the Epistle to the Philippians, by Charles John 
Vaughan, D.D., Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen; Rev. J. M. Neale, four 
volumes on The History of the Catholic Church from the Day of Pentecost 
to the Present Time ; fifth edition, carefully revised, of Mr. Elliot’s Hore 
Apocalyptica ; or, a Critical and Historical Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, in four volumes. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The Princeton Review for July is “‘ persuaded that the peace and purity 
of the church would suffer by any attempt to reiinite ‘the Old and New- 
School Assemblies”. It expresses no opinion as to the interchange of 
delegates. The Danville Review for June is cordial about the interchange 
of delegates, and decided against projects for organic union. It says: ‘‘We 
are fully persuaded that the differences, in nearly all respects, between the 
two denominations, are too great for them to constitute one denomination 
sufficiently harmonious to work together with great efficacy or great com- 
fort”. Dr. Breckinridge adds: ‘‘ New School Presbyterianism is a type to 
itself—and occupies a posture of its own, as really as any other denomina- 
tion—and that while it may fairly be doubted even by us, whether more 
harm than good would not result from absorbing that type and destroying 
that posture; it is not perhaps possible that this should happen at all ; 
and positively certain it cannot happen by an organic union with Old 
School Presbyterianism, without convulsing, if not revolutionizing that”. 
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Rev. B. F. Morris is preparing a work on the Christian Life and Cha- 
racter of the Civil Institutions of the United States.—Benson J. Lossing 
announces a Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion (Childs, publisher, 
Philadelphia). — Samuel Walker, of Boston, publishes W. A. Crafts, The 
Southern Rebellion, from the Commencement of Buchanan's Administra- 
tion.—Robert Tomes, The War with the South. Nos. 5, 6. New York.— 
~ A. oe The War for the Union, Civil, Naval, and Military. 

os. 1-4, 

Southern papers advertise a Diary of the War for Separation ; being a 
daily chronicle of the leading events and history of the present revolution, 
from the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln. 

A novel enterprise has been undertaken by a New York firm, in the re- 
publication of old American newspapers, extending as far back as 1728, 
and coming down to 1813. They are fac-similes of the originals, and will 
be instructive and curious additions to the public and private libraries of 
the country. 

In the last decade the newspaper and periodical literature of the country 
has doubled in numbers and circulation. The figures are as follows : 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Year. Number. Circulation. 
Sree 2,526 426,409,978 
Wes + Saas ie cane 4,051 927,951,548 


The first volume of the History of Methodism in Canada, by the Rev. 
G. F. Playter, has been issued from the Wesleyan Book-Room at Toronto. 

The May number of the Christian Examiner, in an able article on Her- 
bert Spencer’s Philosophy, says: ‘‘ What was essential in Polytheism is 
retained by the monotheistic Trinitarianism, and no profound Monotheism 
can long be free from some form of Trinitarianism’’. 

The Harvard College Libraries now contain about 150,000 volumes and 
60,000 pamphlets. The increase last year was 4,566 volumes and 5,821 
pamphlets ; 1,837 of the books and 5,666 of the pamphets, with 93 maps, 
were donations. 

The Boston Public Library has 100;000 volumes; Boston Athenzeum, 
85,000 ; Boston Mercantile Association, 20,000; Boston Library, 15,000 ; 
State House Library, 14,600; Massachusetts Historical Society, 14,048 ; 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 8,600 ; American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions, 6,649 ; Suffolk Law Library, 6,400; Con- 
gregational Library Association, 6,000; Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Library, 
5,000; Natural History Society, 5,000; Massachusetts Hospital Library, 
3,700 ; New-England Historical and Genealogical Society, 4,200; Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 2,844; Young Men’s Christian Union, 2,183 ; 
the “ Prince’s” Library, 1,600; Library at Mission-House, 2,118 ; Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association, 1,000; Republican Institute, 1,600; Medical 
Society, 600; College of Pharmacy, 300; Musical Fund Society, 200; 
Franklin Typographical Society, 1,100. Total of twenty-five public libra- 
ries, 307,242 volumes. — A circular has been issued by a committee ap- 
pointed by the directors of the General Theological Library at Boston, to 
set forth the wants and designs.of that institution. The number of vol- 
umes is about 1,200; about 100 are added each week. It is the purpose 
of the founders and friends of the library to make a complete collection 
of works on theology. 

At a recent sale of rare American books in London, the prices brought 
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were higher than ever before for a similar collection. The following are 
the most noticeable items: A volume of American Almanacs, 1727 to 1736, 
£7 7s.; Audubon’s Birds, about a quarter of the work, £23; Biblia La- 
tina, 1462, the first Bible with a date, £130; Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, the 
first English Bible, made up with fac-simile leaves, £140; Cicero’s Cato 
Major, printed by Benjamin Franklin, £6 16s. 6d.; the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, 52 vols., £18 17s. 6d.; Series of Las Casas’s Relations of 
Transactions with the Indians, 1652, £5 2s. 6d. ; Massachusetts Centinel, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, a series from 1786 to 1829, £11 Os. 6d. ; 
Morton’s New England's Memorial, 1669, £1010s.; The Secret Works 
of a Cruel People made Manifest, 1659, a curious tract relating to New 
England, £8; Smith’s Virginia, 1627, £16 5s.; the Massachusetts Spy, 
1788-1820, £10; Thevet’s New-found World, 1568, £5 5s. ; Torquemada, 
Monarchia Indiana, 3 vols., large paper, £18; Vaughan’s Travels in 
America, 1784, a small manuscript volume of brief but interesting notes, 
£6; Audubon’s Birds, a portion of the work, 294 plates, £30 10s. 

Rev. Albert Barnes publishes a letter in denial of rumors that he had 
changed his views in regard to the Trinity, the Atonement, and other “‘ doc- 
trines of grace”. He says: “I know nothing of the origin of the state- 
ment, but I will only say that it is utterly false, each and every part of it, 
in the direct statement and in all that is implied init. I have made no 
change in regard to the views which I have so often and so abundantly 
expressed in my writings. By advancing years, and by my studies, I am 
more and more confirmed in the views which I have always held, and 
which I have so often expressed—to which I expressed my attachment at 
my ordination to the ministry, and which I have endeavored for so many 
years to defend in the pulpit and through the press—on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the Atonement, and the great cardina! doctrines of 
Christianity as ‘embraced by Christians generally’. The doctrine and the 
mode of government of the Presbyterian Church, with which I have been 
so long connected, I love more and more the longer I live ; and in the be- 
lief of those doctrines, in which I was trained, and which I have publicly 
held and endeavored to maintain for nearly forty years of my life, I expect 
to die.’ 
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Novum Testamentum Grace ad Fidem Codicis Vaticani recensuit 
Pauippus Butrmany. Berolini in Aedibus Rud, Lud. Deckeri. 1862. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 524. Imported for $1.50; the quarto edition for $4.50. 
This beautiful edition of the Greek New Testament is printed from new 
steel types, reproducing, as far as possible, the form of the Greek letters 
as found in the inscriptions of the Augustan age, the manuscripts of Pom- 
peii, and the oldest uncials, adding, of course, accents, punctuation, etc. 
The type is admirably clear, and it is a new pleasure to have the Greek in 
this ancient and more accurate form. The Greek letters now in general 
use were derived from the cursive manuscripts of the century immediately 
preceding the invention of printing. This new type was prepared at the 
urgent instance of Lachmann, who made use of it in the notes to his edition 
of Lucretius. It is here tried, by way of experiment, in an edition of the 
New Testament. This edition has also the recommendation of being a re- 
production of the text of the Vatican Codex B, changed only so far as there 
were manifest slips and errors. At the end of the volume is a careful com- 
parison of the variations in the different collations or editions of this Codex, 
including that of Mai, 1857, as amended by Vercellone, 1859, and revised 
by Kuenen and Cobet, 1860, and criticised by Alexander Buttmann (a bro- 
ther of the editor of the above) in the Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1, 1862. 
The other editions used are those of Birch, 1798, Bentley, 1799, Bartoloc- 
cius, Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Muraltus. 

In the last number, 1862, of the Studien und Kritiken, Buttmann gives a 
detailed account of this edition, of great interest to the critics of the text 
of the New Testament, particularly in its remarks on the Vatican codex. 
He gives striking examples of the defects of Mai’s edition, even of wilful 
changes in the codex to accommodate it to the textus receptus. He states 
the main object of his work to be, the reproduction of the Vatican codex 
in a legible form, altering only in cases of manifest error, and noting all 
such carefully. The codex itself, he declares to be ‘‘ extremely careful and 
free from error” in comparison with other codices. One instance of this care 
is noticed by both the Buttmans. The preposition cvy in composition is 
always assimilated in the later mss. ; in the Vatican codex it is sometimes 
assimilated, and sometimes not; but always assimilated when it forms, in 
the compound word, one conception: e. g. Luke i, 61; 1 Cor. ii, 13; on 
the other hand, not so in John iv, 9; Luke xxiii, 48, 51.—Those parts of 
the text, not found in the Vatican ms. (viz. the latter half of Hebrews, and, 
the rest of the New Testament), are supplied by Buttmann from Lachmann 
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The passages of the textus receptus, which are wanting in the Vatiean, and 
conceded to be interpolation, are given in brackets. A long list of 21 pages 
presents all the cases in which the codex is altered on aecount of manifest 
slips of the pen; and all the instances of variations of reading in the dif- 
ferent editions, or professed citations of the codex. 


A Commentary, Grammatical and Exegetical. on the Zook of Job ; with 
a Translation. By the Rev. A. B. Davison, M.A., Hebrew Tutor, New 
College, Edinburgh. Vol. I. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 8vo, 
Pp. lv—202. This work is the production of a young and vigorous writer 
in the department of Hebrew learning and Old Testament exegesis. He 
has been known as yet only as the author of an interesting and ingenious 
essay on Hebrew accentuation, whieh was published about a year since. 
In the present volume he strikes out boldly and grapples with the hardest 
portion of the Hebrew Scriptures. He proposes to furnish a grammatical 
and exegetical commentary on the book of Job, together with a new trans- 
lation of the text. Indeed, he appears to regard himself as a sort of pio- 
neer on a soil hitherto untrodden by English feet. He has fashioned his 
work without any English model. In interpreting the Old Testament on a 
basis of grammar and history, hardly any English-speaking mortal has pre- 
ceded him. ‘‘ With the exception”, he says, “of the valuable commentary 
on Genesis of Mr. Wright, and the works of Mr. Ginsburg, a German 
writing in English, strict grammatical treatment of any portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures appears a thing as yet unattempted in our language”. 
Is not the English language spoken in America? and is it possible that Mr. 
Davidson forgets Prof. Conant’s book, which is inserted in his own list of 
works on Job, and is one of the five characterised by him as “first-rate” ? 
The notes of Prof. Conant may well serve as a model to a commentator 
writing in any language. Clear, terse, adhering closely to the point in 
hand, they fully deserve the epithet which Mr. Davidson bestows upon 
them. Prof. Conant was, it is true, hampered by the special object he had 
in view; since his notes were designed simply to illustrate and defend 
his revised translation. But notwithstanding this, they are extremely val- 
uable to the student, and have been commended, we are told, by so high an 
authority as Prof. Roediger, as the very best. Or to carry the case further 
with Mr. Davidson, we might refer to the commentaries of Prof. Stuart, as 
furnishing examples of a grammatical treatment of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Prof. Stuart published commentaries on Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Daniel. That he was chargeable with grave faults may not be 
denied. He borrowed much from others ; he sometimes misunderstood his 
sources ; he committed errors in details; his style was diffuse and declam- 
atory. But when all this is said, it still remains true that Prof. Stuart 
possessed a clear, strong, exegetical sense ; he knew what was sound and 
just, and could be relied on as to his main results. His method, the spirit 
and direction of his exegesis were right, and his works have justly had a 
wide influence on Biblical study both in this country and in England. He, 
if any one, deserves the name of pioneer in the grammatical treatment, in 
our own tongue, of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Let not the reader imagine, from these remarks, that there is any pur- 
pose to depreciate the work of Mr. Davidson. On the contrary, we regard 
it as a work of great merit and displaying rare ability. It is written out 
of a full and exact knowledge of the materials. The philolegical remarks 
are thorough and judicious. Above all, the author sets himself with zeal 
to bring out clearly the religious thinking and teaching of this portion of 
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the Bible. He has made a very interesting book, which will delight many 
who cannot follow him in linguistic details. There are, however, some 
blemishes of form and method. The style, though rich and glowing, is 
tinged with a certain grandiloquent vagueness, and is obviously formed on 
German rather than on pure English models. For example, when the 
author would refer to Bildad as the representative of human experience— 
the well-read man, who knows what the fathers thought and the books say 
—he describes him as “the exponent of accumulated human thought and 
the necessary utterance of the consciousness of humanity”. In another 
particular also, Mr. Davidson may be classed with some of the later ortho- 
dox Germans. He is, if we may be allowed the expression, a little too 
pious. There is an apparent striving after religious effect, as if the sacred 
work of scriptural annotation demanded a peculiar dialect. The interpreter 
of the Bible ought to be pervaded to the very centre of his being with a 
religious spirit. But religious earnestness is not the quality he requires ; 
it is the higher attainment of holy calmness that is demanded of him. He 
should possess a certain transparency and simplicity of soul, which can 
show forth the precise thought of the text, without distortion or exagger- 
ation. Mr. Davidson is too anxious to find in the expressions of Job the 
language of a representative religious experience, and is under a constant 
temptation to infuse into the text more than the sacred writer intended to 
convey. The germ is expanded into the fully-developed doctrine; the dim 
anticipation is confounded with the clear and confident hope. 

Mr. Davidson advocates a theory of the structure of the book of Job, 
which has hitherto been most fully and successfully defended by Schlott- 
mann. According to this theory, the poem is not philosophical or didactic, 
but dramatic. Its design is to paint passion, not to discuss truth. Job 
represents the good man; and it is the object of the book to describe his 
trial and his triumph. ‘ We call it a drama because it has an action and 
a progress. A cloud of glory hangs over the commencement of Job’s 
life, dark storms settle on the middle, but these drift away or remain to be 
illuminated with a transcendent and new glory at its close. . . . Thus it is 
wrong to consider the book as intended to teach any particular truth ; it 
teaches neafly all truth. It is a life-history, a life-drama; all that is neces- 
sary for life and godliness come to light init.” Thus, according to our 
author, the book is devoted to an exhibition of the trial of Job; which 
trial is carried on, under the permission of God, for the purpose of proving 
the reality of Job’s (and so of man’s) religion. The trial is exhibited in 
three specific temptations ; the first two are briefly described in the pro- 
logue, while the third or final trial is fully detailed in the poem. This last 
trial does not consist in any new suffering or bereavement ; it lies in the 
interpretation put by Job and his friends on his previous sufferings. ‘‘We 
must take care’, says our author, “not to misunderstand the relation of the 
poem to the introductory part or prologue. Both come from the hand of 
the author, both are necessary to a full account of Job’s temptations. The 
introduction contains two, the poem the third or final. The poem, how- 
ever, is not independent or chief; it is merely the detailed and prolonged 
exhibition of the state of Job’s heart. . . . We must not confound the 
dialectic problem of the poem or great part of it— that is, the problem in 
debate between Job and his friends —with the great problem of Job’s (and 
so humanity’s) case; the problem in debate between God and Satan. The 
question between Job and his friends was, What is the explanation of 
Job’s sufferings? which, of course, rises often and necessarily into the 
higher, What is the explanation of suffering? The question between God 
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and Satan was, Is Job’s virtue unselfish? which rose into the other, Will 
Job’s virtue stand the test of severe affliction? and that into the highest of 
all, Is human religion a reality? Thus the minor or inner problem between 
Job and his friends is not in any way the problem of the book of Job, but 
a question whose discussion contributes, not by its solution as such one 
way or other, but by the effect which its discussion (and solution or failure 
of solution) has on Job’s mind and religious feeling, to the solution of the 
problem of the book.” 

This is ingenious and well put; but is it wholly true? Is it not fatal to 
this theory of the problem of the book, that the epilogue contains no refer- 
ence to it? The sons of God are not convened, nor does the question raised 
by Satan receive a definite answer. It is the case between Job and his 
friends that is adjudicated; or rather, the debate is cut short by Jehovah 
himself with the assertion of his own majesty. He is sovereign, and the 
key of this problem, as of all things dark and hidden, is to be found in his 
inscrutable will. And so in the verdict which God pronounces, Job is re- 
warded because of his words, and his friends are rebuked because they 
have failed to understand and to justify the divine dealings: ‘‘ Ye have not 
spoken of me that which is right, as my servant Job”. It is not so much a 
vindication of Job’s character as a decision of the controversy. Job, not- 
withstanding his waywardness and presumption, has come nearer to the 
truth than those with whom he has disputed. And, again, on the theory 
that the debate is merely a description of Job’s third trial, the discourse 
of Elihu seems impertinent and foreign to the plan. Elihu presents new 
views of God and his providence, obviously designed to refute the position 
hitherto maintained. Thus, in opposition to Job’s seeming denial of the 
divine rectitude, Elihu asserts the goodness of God as shown in the very 
creation and preservation of the world. All God’s dealings are perfect ; and 
the good man must lay his suffering to the account of his own sinful nature, 
and his perplexity to the account of his ignorance. Elihu also maintains, 
that the main end of suffering is disciplinary ; that it is sent as chastisement 
for sin, and hence is really a proof of God’s goodness. Elihu is obviously 
brought forward to partake in the debate, and to contribute something to 
the decision of the problem under discussion. In short, it is impossible to 
escape the conviction that the elucidation of truth is the grand object of 
the author of Job. Like our own great poet, he seeks “‘ to justify the ways 
of God to men”. Doubtless, there is a certain dramatic cast to the book ; 
passion is painted as well as truth debated. In the passionate outbursts of 
Job’s discourse, we find often, not the calm progress of argumentation, but 
the delineation of a soul under the hidings of God’s face. But we cannot 
believe that the writer designed to describe even the drama of a religious 
experience. The mind of the sacred poet was stirred with the great ques- 
tion, Why do the righteous suffer? Everything revolves about this. He 
takes up all the various lines of thought by which the Christian philosopher 
in the light of the Gospel has sought a clue to the enigma. Thus, at the 
outset, the author touches on the thought, that suffering may be demon- 
strative, designed to express the power of religion in the heart of the good 
man. Job appears in the prologue as a martyr; he is called to endure as 
a witness to the truth. But this thread is presently dropped, and we see it 
no more throughout the entire book. Farther on, he lays hold of the view, 
that suffering may be chastisement, and at various points in the discussion 
refers it to the sovereign pleasure of God. These threads are not woven 
into a logical web, but. curiously intertwined as it were by the hand of an 
artist. 

But we must cut short this discussion, and notice briefly Mr. Davidson’s 
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view in regard to the date of the composition of the book. He opposes de- 
cidedly those who would bring this down as far as the Babylonian exile: 
He appeals to the noted parallelism-between Jeremiah xx, 14-18, and Job iii; 
since the freshness and vigor of the passage in Job, contrasted with the dul- 
ness of that in Jeremiah, leaves no room to doubt which is the original. 
He refers also to similar imitations in other prophets, especially in Amos. 
He finds likewise an affinity between the language of Job and Proverbs, 
although the conception of the divine wisdom is developed more perfectly in 
the latter than in the former. The doctrine of a future retribution, as con- 
tained in Job, is less advanced than that of the book of Ecclesiastes, which 
Mr. Davidson attributes to Solomon. Job, therefore, must have been written 
before the time of Solomon. How long before, he cares little to answer. To 
the possibility of a much earlier date, he is willing to give free scope. 

We had designed to speak of the merits of the new translation, but our 
limits forbid H. H. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theo- 
logical, containing a Discussion of the most Important Questions belonging 
to the several Books. By Samvuet Davinson, D.D., of the University of 
Halle, and LL.D. Vol. I. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. Pp. xii— 
536. The position of Dr. Davidson is well known to the theological public. 
He has been for a long time a teacher and writer in the department of Sa- 
cred Literature. Within the last few years, his views on certain points of 
Old Testament criticism seem to have undergone a change. This, however, 
was not generally known, or excited little attention, until the publication of 
a new edition of Horne’s Introduction. Dr. Davidson undertook to revise 
the portion relating to the Old“Testament. On the appearance of the book, 
it was found that in many particulars he indorsed the results of the later 
rationalising criticism of Germany.. As was to be expected, this occasioned 
much uneasiness and excited considerable outcry. Dr. Davidson was ejected 
from his place as teacher, and a new volume of the Jntroduction, more in 
harmony with the prevailing views, was substituted for the one tainted with 
such germs of rationalism. During the last few years it has been under- 
stood that he was engaged in renewed study of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and in the composition of a work which should set forth and defend his 
matured views. The volume named above is the first part of this work, 
which is to be completed in three volumes. The present volume begins 
with the Pentateuch, and ends with the books of Samuel. It is not a mere 
manual or hand-book for the student, but it contains a full discussion of the 
points in debate respecting the date, authorship and authenticity of the 
several books of the Old Testament. The work, therefore, will furnish what 
has hitherto been wanting in our language — a tolerably full exhibition of 
the questions involved in the historical criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

On the whole, we are glad that Dr. Davidson has put forth such a work. 
The necessities of the time seem to demand that the theological student 
should understand something of the scope and bearing of the points at issue 
concerning the books of the old covenant. He will find them fairly stated, 
and in certain aspects also fairly debated, in this volume. Dr. Davidson is 
aman of wide reading, of great sincerity, and, we believe, also of true 
Christian principle and feeling. While we cannot admit his conclusions, 
we would cheerfully acknowledge the candid and honest tone with which 
the discussion is conducted. H. H 


Joun Ausert Bencet’s Gnomon of the New Testament. A new Trans- 
lation. By OC. T. Lewis and M. R. Vincent, Professors in Troy University. 
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Vol. II, 8vo. Perkinpine & Higgins, Philadelphia. 1862. In noticing the 
first volume of this new translation (p. 400 of this Review, 1861), we gave 
some account of Bengel’s life and of the various editions of this most concise 
and suggestive of commentaries. The American translation is undoubted] 
the best that has appeared, and must find its way into all good theological 
libraries. Some portions of the original are omitted (referring to obsolete 
matters) ; but their place is more than made good by substantial additions, 
selected with care, from later commentators. The volume is highly credit- 
able to American scholarship, and to the enterprise of the excellent book- 
sellers, who venture on such a publication in these critical times. Bengel is 
coming to new honor more than a century after his decease. Some pecu- 
liarities in his exegetical method, and general theory of religion, are just 
beginning to be fully appreciated. He is more historical than speculative, 
relies much more upon facts than upon theories or logic. An able article on 
his peculiar Significancy as a Theologian was published in the Jahrbiicher 
Jir deutsche Theologie, 1861, and translated in the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, April, 1862. It would be well worth appending to 
this valuable edition of his chief work. 


Lange's Bible-Work. J. J. Van Oosterzez, D.D.: Theological and 
Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. Translated by 
Sopmia Taytor. Vol. 1. Edinburgh: Clark. New York: Scribner. 8vo. 
1862. Pp. 445. Among the volumes which make up Lange’s useful Bible- 
Work, this commentary of Dr. Van Oosterzee, of Rotterdam, is one of the 
very best, for its clearness, conciseness, and pertinency. It is both learned 
and popular. The exposition combines strict interpretation and evangelical 
sentiment, with a constant protest against rationalistic perversions. The 
threefold plan of the commentary, presenting the exegetical, the doctrinal, 
and the homiletical elements of each passage, makes it an excellent work 
for ministers. If this series could be republished in this country ina 
cheaper form, it would undoubtedly have a wide circulation. As the 
Clarks bring it out, it is three or four times the price of the original. The 
next volume of the series, in the translation, will conclude the exposition 
of Matthew, and embrace thai of the Gospel of Mark. — As a specimen 
of Oosterzee’s Homiletical Hints, we take a few from his interpretation of 
Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness. “ From the Jordan of glorification 
to the wilderness of temptation. This is God’s way of dealing with the 
Christian as well as with his Master: and this way is, 1. the old, yet always 
new; 2. the hard, yet kind; 3. the dark, yet easy; 4. the solitary, and 
yet the blessed way.—Temptation follows the Christian even in solitude.— 
The forbidden way of ‘taking thought’ for food.—The dangerous mount- 
ain-tops of spiritual life. —Satan never lies more boldly than when he pro- 
mises. —The highest elevations border on the deepest precipices.—Even the 
devil is a theologian”, etc. 


Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk, von J. P. Lance. VIII Theil. Der 
Brief Pauli an die Galater, von Orro Scumotter. Bielefeld. 1862. Royal 
8vo, pp. 119. XIII Theil. Der Brief des Jacobus, yon Dr. J. P. Laner 
und Dr. J. J. Van Oosrerzez. Pp. 117. 50 cents each—about one fourth 
of the price of the Edinburgh translation.—These two new volumes of the 
German edition have the general characteristics of the previous parts—con- 
densed exposition, evangelical spirit, and adaptedness to homiletic use. 
Schmoller interprets justification as 9 declarative act ; and argues forcibly 
against the Roman Catholic view. The ‘ works of the law”, by which we 
cannot be justified, he says, include the moral as well as the ceremonial law. 
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He also contends against the position, that faith justifies because God sees 
in the germ the ripened fruit of sanctification. If this were so, he argues, 
then the ground of our justification, so far as God is concerned, would lie 
in something else than what forms the trust and hope of the believer, viz. 
Christ as the ground of justification. The new life is a life of faith in Christ 
(ii, 21).—In the commentary on the Epistle of James, Dr. Lange wrote the 
Introduction, the translation, and the exegetical notes; Dr. Van Oosterzee, 
the doctrinal inferences, and the homiletic hints.—Two more parts of this 
commentary (on Ephesians, Philippians, and Thessalonians) are promised 
for 1862. The remaining volumes on Romans, the Epistles of John, and 
the Revelation will be published next year. 


Handschriftliche Funde von Franz Detrrzscu. 1s Heft. Lpz. 1861. 
Prof. Delitzsch found in Mayhingen the Reuchlin codex of the gpg rg 
the only one used by Erasmus in his first edition (1516) of the New Testa- 
ment. .His second edition, 1519, from which Luther translated, was but 
slightly changed. In the three subsequent editions, 1522, 1527, 1535, he 
made some use, though not sufficient, of the Complutensian Polyglott. The 
above Reuchlin Codex contained the text, intermixed with a commentary, 
and Erasmus, in some passages, took the comment for the text, and even 
changed the text to accord with the Vulgate version. The last five verses 
of the Apccalypse were wanting in the ms., and Erasmus made up the 
Greek as well as he could, with a perverse disinclination to the use of the 
Greek article. The above work of Delitzsch shows also the carelessness 
with which even the Reuchlin Codex was used; the codex itself, in fact, 
was not collated, but only a copy of the same, made by an inexact scribe. 
He thus gave a basis to the textus receptus which had its ill effects upon 
the modern versions. For the criticism of the text of the New Testament, 
this collation of Delitzsch gives valuable aid. An interesting sketch of 
this whole matter, communicated by Herzog to the Revue Chrétienne (Sup- 


Ye Feb. 1862), is translated in the Journal of Sacred Literature for 
pril. 


El Libro de los Salmos. Nueva York: 1862. Pp. 165. The Spanish 
translation of the Psalms, by De Valera, Amsterdam, 1602, is the basis of 
this new edition, published by the American Bible Society, and revised by 
competent scholars. It is beautifully printed. The book of Proverbs is 
now going through the press. : 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND QF DOCTRINES. 


Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi quondam Lincolniensis Epistole. Edited 
by Henry Ricnarp LoArp, M.A. Royal 8vo. Pp. cxxxi, 467. London: 
1861. Since 1857 the English government, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, has been publishing, mostly from manuscripts never 
before edited, a series of important works illustrative of the medizval his- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland. These works, most of which no private 
publisher could afford to issue, are elegantly printed in the clearest type 
upon the best of paper, and may be had in this country for about three dol- 
larsavolume. Of the nearly thirty volumes which have already appeared, may 
be named such works as the Opus Tertium and Opus Minus of Roger Ba- 
con, the Fasciculi Zizaniorum of Thomas Netter, Pecock’s Repressor, the 
writings of Giraldus Cambrensis, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, according to 
the several original authorities, the Chronicle of the Monastery of Abing- 
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don, and, though last not least, the letters of the famous Bishop of Lin- 
coln, one of the ablest men of the thirteenth century, who did much to- 
ward paving the way for Wycliffe. 

Earnestly commending this entire series of invaluable works to the atten- 
tion of librarians and scholars, we are now moved to make special mention 
of the exceedingly interesting volume which has come latest to hand. It 
is a most welcome addition to the materials requisite for a thorough study 
of the medizeval Papacy in its relations to the English Church. First we 
have, from the pen of the editor, an extended and carefully written bio- 
graphy of Grosseteste, then an account of the manuscripts used in prepar- 
ing the volume, then a table of the letters in their supposed chronological 
order, and finally the letters themselves (in Latin), one hundred and thirty- 
one in all, only about one half of which have ever before been published. 
Even of those previously published (by Edward Brown in 1690), only the 
one which is given by Matthew Paris, Grosseteste’s contemporary, has been 
much noticed ; and it is on this that the fame of the great Bishop has chiefly 
rested. No wonder the story of his life has so nearly become ‘‘a mythic 
embodying of the principle of opposition to the see of St. Peter”. This 
volume will go far toward restoring Grosseteste to the solid domain of his- 
tory, and overruling the judgment of Hallam, who depreciates his learning, 
and speaks of him as “‘a man of considerable merit”; who “has had his 
share of applause”. 

Robert -Grosseteste (Greathead) was born of humble parents about the 
year 1175, studied at Oxford, and probably for a time at Paris; after hold- 
ing several inferior offices, was elected Bishop of Lincoln in 1235, and died 
in 1258, greatly to the relief and joy of the reigning Pontiff. 

In spite of all which Hallam says to the contrary, his learning was cer- 
tainly extensive for the age in which he lived. Besides a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, at that time very rare in England, he made such at- 
tainments in other branches, such as medicine and husbandry, as to win 
the applause even of Roger Bacon, the most universal genius of the cen- 
tury. His writings on a great variety of subjects, if collected, would fill 
three goodly folios. He appears to have been familiar with the writings of 
Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory, and frequently indulges in quotations 
from the ancient classics. 

Asa bishop, he sturdily resisted the usurpations of the Papacy, then at 
the height of its power, especially in England, whose king, Henry III, was 
deeply indebted to the Pope for the recovered allegiance of his kingdom. 
On the other hand, he was equally strenuous in withstanding the encroach- 
ments of the Crown. In short, he was a clear-headed, incorruptible, reso- 
lute bishop, maintaining his proper spiritual prerogatives against all in- 
vaders. 

He also lifted his voice loudly against the moral corruptions then so rife 
amongst both clergy and people. The mendicanf orders found in him a 
friend and a patron, because they made themselves felt as reformers. 

His activity was also conditioned by the growing infidelity of Europe, 
against which he set himself with great energy. His reverence for Serip- 
ture as the ultimate appeal in all controversies was unbounded. He speaks 
of the authority of Scripture as “irrefragabilis”’. 

Doubless he deserves to be hailed as one of “the harbingers of the Re- 
formation”. His direct and positive influence upon Wycliffe and Huss is 
beyond dispute. Not that he anticipated the peculiar doctrines of the Re- 
formation, or dreamed of a separation from the see of Rome ; but with all 
his might he opposed the papal abuses of jurisdiction, inveighed against 
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the immoralities and ignorance of the clergy, and encouraged the study of 
the Scriptures as the oracles of God. His traditional renown, great as it 
is, is therefore no greater than he deserves. - R. D. H. 


A Teat-Book of the History of Doctrines, by Dr. K. R. Hacensaca. 
Buch’s Translation, revised with large Additions from the Fourth German 
Edition, and other sources. By Henry B. Smirn, D.D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary of the City of New York. Sheldon and Com- 
pany. New York: 1861-2. Two vols. 8vo. Pp. 478-558. Clergymen 
in the harness, with but little money to spare for books, and but little time 
for anything beyond the weekly demands of the pulpit, frequently ask our 
opinion in regard to the minimum of apparatus required in the study of 
Church History. Three works seem to us indispensable. These are Giese- 
ler, in five volumes (when complete), the first four of which bring the his- 
tory down to 1648 a.p. ; Neander, also in five volumes, which nearly reach 
the Reformation; and Hagenbach, whose History of Doctrines covers the 
whole ground. Few American scholars are more to be envied than the two 
to whom we are indebted for these three masterly works. Some years ago 
Professor Torrey, of Burlington, took in hand what was then considered 
the gigantic task of translating Neander. In the year following the ap- 
pearance of the fifth volume of Neander, Professor Smith began to put 
forth his revised edition of the Edinburgh translation of Gieseler, and has 
recently given us the fourth volume, only a small portion of which had ap- 
peared in an English dress. Ministers and theological students, compelled by 
their poverty to choose between these two great German masters in Church 
History, had better possess themselves of Gieseler, whose foot-notes are in 
themselves almost a patristic and scholastic library. And yet we cannot 
advise any one to think of dispensing with Neander, whose work comple- 
ments rather than rivals that of Gieseler. Rather, than endure such men- 
tal and spiritual privation, it would be better to make the old coat do serv- 
ice for another year. 

Still less can we advise any preacher of the Gospel doctrines to try to 
get along without Hagenbach. To be sure, a man might be very useful in 
the ministry who had no book but the Bible, if he so studied it as to satu- 
rate his whole being with its contents. But since theology must inevitably 
be studied as a science, and the doctrines all have their history, that his- - 
tory should be familiar to every preacher. If we are ever to distinguish 
between the one constant substance of Christian doctrine, and its many 
shifting forms ; if we are ever to have a true Catholic tolerance, as far re- 
moved from bigotry on the one side, as from latitudinarianism on the other, 
it must be through such studies as are inspired and guided by some good 
History of Doctrines like this of Hagenbach. Errors of speculation, when 
they can be shown to have struck their flag again and again, are thereby 
stripped of half their power either to seduce or terrify. 

Of all the many Histories of Doctrine which have appeared in Germany, 
this of Hagenbach best meets the wants of the theological student. If 
not quite equal to some others in original acuteness‘and grasp of intellect, 
it surpasses them in fulness and compression of materials. The doctrinal 
stand-point of the author likewise recommends him to the favor of our 
American theologians. 

In regard to the service rendered by Professor Smith, in preparing the 
edition issued by Sheldon & Co., we cannot permit the circumstance that 
he is our friend and colleague, to withhold us from the expression of our 
opinion. The translation has been carefully revised throughout ; its inac- 
curacies corrected, its obscurities cleared. Much additional matter has 
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also been inserted; the Edinburgh translation having been made from the 
second German edition, while this is from the fourth. Many sharp and 
suggestive paragraphs are likewise added from Baur, Neander, and others. 
And what is of special importance, whole sections have been inserted, giv- 
ing the development of doctrines in England, Scotland, France, and Ame- 
rica. This is done without disturbing Hagenbach’s ground-plan, or per- 
plexing his references ; as, for example, section 225 is devoted to the “ Car- 
tesian Philosophy”, while the sections following, added by Professor Smith, 
are numbered section 225 a, and section 225 6. We are greatly mistaken 
if Dr. Hagenbach himself is not as much instructed by the new sections 
pertaining to English and American theology, as any author well could be 
by any editor. As for ourselves, we have nothing in our theological litera- 
ture to meet the want met by these new sections. The learning displayed 
is as exact as it is ample. R. D. H. 


Hymns of the Eastern Church. Translated, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. J. M. Nearz, D.D., Warden of Sackville College. Lon- 
don. 1862. Pp. 164. Our students of Church History have long been 
familiar with the Latin Hymnology. The Thesaurus Hymnologicus of 
Daniel appeared more than twenty years ago, followed by Mone’s Collec- 
tion nearly ten years ago. Translations have also abounded. As Dr. 
Neale says in his preface: “There is scarcely a first or second-rate hymn 
of the Roman Breviary which has not been translated; of many we have 
six or eight versions”. But of the Greek Hymnology, which fills eighteen 
quarto volumes, English readers are now receiving their first instalment in 
this little volume. It contains about sixty hymns, the translating of which 
has occupied a portion of Dr. Neale’s leisure time for the last twelve years. 
Besides the hymns, we have brief biographical sketches of their several 
authors, with a short Introduction, explaining the genius of Greek ecclesi- 
astical poetry in general. The translator reckons three epochs of this 
poetry: 1. That of formation, while it was gradually throwing off the 
bondage of classical metres, and inventing and perfecting its various styles, 
down to about 726 a.v. 2. That of perfection, nearly coincident with the 
Iconoclastic Controversy, from 726 to 820 a.p. 3. That of decadence, from 
820 to 1400 a.p. : 

The first to throw aside the classical metres, and “strike out the new 
path of harmonious prose”’, was Anatolius, of Constantinople, who died 
458 a.p. From him we have an Hvening Hymn, not used in public wor- 
ship, but said to be a great favorite in the Greek Isles, which reminds us 
of Bishop Ken’s “ Glory to thee, my God, this night”. This is it: 


“The day is past and over : 
All thanks, O Lord! to thee. 
I pray thee now, that sinless 
The hours of dark may be. 
O Jesu! keep me in thy sight, 
And save me through the coming night ! 


“The joys of day are over ; 
I lift my heart to thee ; 
And ask thee that offenceless 
The hours of dark may be. 
O Jesu! make their darkness light, 
And save me through the coming night! 
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“‘ The toils of day are over ; 
I raise the hymn to thee; 
And ask that free from peril, 
The hours of dark may be. 
O Jesu! keep me in thy sight, 
And guard me through the coming night! 


* Lighten mine eyes, O Saviour ! 
Or sleep in death shall I; 
And he my wakeful tempter, 
Triumphantly shall cry : 
‘He could not make their darkness light, 
Nor guard them through the hours of night’! 


‘Be thou my soul’s preserver, 
O God! for thou dost know 
How many are the perils 
Through which I have to go. 
Lover of men! O hear my call, 
And guard and save me from them all!” 


The greatest of the Greek ecclesiastical poets, according to Dr. Neale, 
was John of Damascus (d. between 754 and 787 a.p.), the famous theolo- 
gian. Thirteen pieces from his pen are given. One of these, a hymn for 
All Saints, has a brave ring. 


“Those eternal bowers 

Man hath never trod, 

Those unfading flowers 
Round the throne of God: 

Who may hope to gain them 
After weary fight ? 

Who at length attain them, 
Clad in robes of white ? 


‘He who gladly barters . 

All on earthly ground ; 

He who, like the martyrs, 
Says, ‘I will be crowned’. 

He whose one oblation 
Is a life of love; 

Clinging to the nation 
Of the blest above. 


“‘ Shame upon you, legions 

Of the heavenly King, 

Denizens of regions 
Past imagining ! 

What! with pipe and tabor 
Fool away the light, 

When he bids you labor— 
When he tells you—‘ Fight!’ 


47 
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“While I do my duty, 

Struggling through the tide, 

Whisper thou of beauty — 
On the other side! 

Tell who will the story 
Of our new distress ; 

Oh ! the future glory, 
Oh! the loveliness ! ” 


The translator of these poems is the Dr. Neale who has distinguished 
himself by his laborious and learned History of the Eastern Church. No 
man in England is more competent to give us a much larger collection of 
hymns from the same source, which would be sure of a hearty welcome. 

, R. D. H. 


Dorner, Dr. J. A. History of the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. Division First. Yol. Il. Translated by Rev. W: D. 
Smon. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, 1862. 8vo, 
pp. 544. This volume completes the history of the discussions of the first 
four centuries upon the Person of Christ, and incidentally the Trinity. It 
also completes the translation of the first volume of Dorner’s work, ending 
with the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 881. We need not repeat what 
we have so frequently said about the very great value of this elaborate 
treatise, so ample in learning, acute in criticism, and philosophical in expo- 
sition. The chief points embraced in this second volume are, Monarchian- 
ism, Ebionism in new forms, Sabellianism, Arianism, and Appolinarism. 
Some of our younger divines, who are inclined to deny the proper hu- 
man soul in Christ, would do well to master the discussion of the latter 
heresy. ‘The translation is made with conscientious care, though some of 
the shades of philosophical and theological terms might be more definitely 
rendered. The table of contents is much abridged from the full analysis, 
which is so helpful a part of the original. We hope soon to welcome the 
conclusion of this most important work, which ought to be studied by our 
theological students and ministers. 


Catechesis Religionis Christiana, seu Catechismus Heidelbergensis. Edi- 
dit Lupovicus H. Sremer, A.M. Baltimoris: Typis Joannis D. Toy. 
1862. Svo, pp. 48.—Theologisches Handbuch zur Auslegung des Heidel- 
berger Katechismus. Von Karu Supnorr. Frankfurt am Main. 1862. 
Svo, pp. 514. The first of the above volumes contains a careful collation of 
various Latin editions of the venerable Heidelberg Catechism, prepared by 
Rev. L. H. Steiner, of Frederick City, Md., with reference to the tercen- 
tennial anniversary (1863) of the preparation of the work, which is to be 
commemorated by the German Reformed Church of this country, by an edi- 
tion in German, Latin, and English. It is well printed from a collation of 
a Cambridge edition, 1585 ; Geneva, 1609; and the Oxford Sylloge Confes- 
sionum, 1804,—The second work is an excellent and full theological com- 
mentary to the Catechism, derived from leading Reformed divines, and ex- 
plicating all the articles in order; also prepared with respect to the same 
celebration. It is made up of three parts: systematic, pp. 1-140; analytic, 
148-472 ; historical, 472-514. The latter portion gives all that is needful to 
illustrate the history and literature of the document. Among all the cate- 
chisms of the Continent, the Heidelberg bears away the palm. Sudhoff in- 
cidentally corrects many Lutheran misstatements of the Calvinistic system 
of theology.—In the last number of the Studien wnd Kritiken (Heft iv, 
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1862), Dr. Ullmann gives a short account of the preparations made to cele- 
brate this centennial in this country. In Germany and Switzerland such 
men as Hundeshagen, Lange, Ebrard, Krummacher, Hagenbach, and Rig- 
genbach, will bear a part. 


Immanuel ; or, the Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
Unfolded by James Usner, Archbishop of Armagh. London: Nisbet & 
Co. 1862. S8vo, pp. 88. We welcome the reprint of this admirable dis- 
course. In a concise way it presents the outlines of its grand theme in a 
thorough manner, guarding against erroneous views. It is a subject which 
needs to be devoutly and philosophically studied. Dr. Usher strongly holds 
to the “ mystical union”, yet without mysticism, and without resolving the 
atonement into a mere life-theory. 


Matthes, Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik, 1861, the eighth annual issue_ 
of this convenient, useful, and cheap chronicle of religious events. It_ 
contains some account of controversies as well as of ecclesiastical matters, - 
generally in an impartial spirit.. Slight space fand still more meagre pains 
are given to this country. Why does not Professor Schem continue his 
Year-Book? Matthes says of our war, which is all that he reports anything 
about, that our “civil and moral condition does not show any good aspect, 
though we are so boastful of our freedom and piety. It is more and more 
apparent that corruption, lack of bravery, and other republican virtues, 
everywhere prevail, and that our much bepraised religious and ecclesiastical 
zeal run out into mere boasting”. On both sides there is, indeed, “ much 
preaching”; but the Southerners preach up “slavery”, and the Northern- 
ers “the observance of the Sabbath”; “tailors and barbers rush into 
chaplaincies”; and as soon as there “is a hot fight, almost all run away ”’. 


And this is the sum of our religious history, a.p. 1861! 


Presbyterian Historical Almanac for 1862. By Jos. M. Witson. Vol. 
IV. Philadelphia. 1862. This Almanac steadily improves in value. The 
portraits of Moderators are now quite respectable. An undue proportion of 
space is given to the Old School Presbyterian Church. Why, for example, 
should the names and numbers of the students belonging to the Seminaries 
of the Old School be given, and not those of the New School? The South- 
ern churches, which have notoriously formed another Assembly, are still in- 
cluded in the minutes of the Old School. The statistical tables, giving the 
amount of contributions, credit the Old School with over $3,000,000, and 
the New School with less than $300,000, This undoubtedly shows that the 
New School has not yet got into the way of keeping its accounts regularly ; 
but it also shows how little such statistics can be depended upon for giving 
the real facts of the case. The sum of Presbyterianism in America and 
Great Britain is 10,592 ministers, 12,282 churches, 1,018,051 communicants, 
$8,804,065 contributions. 


Baptism, the Covenant and the Family. By Rev. Pairrr Wo rr, late 
of Geneva, Switzerland. Translated :freely from the French by the Author, 
with some additions. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 1862. Pp. 345. The ex- 
cellent author of this volume writes with great zeal and zest against the 
Baptists and their arguments. He has manifestly often met them face to 
face in sharp debate, and some of his reasonings' must have kept them on 
the alert. His review of the patristic testimony, Tertullian, for example, 
shows that they can have but a slight hold in that quarter for many of their 
present views. His argument for the intimate connection of infant baptism 
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? 


with the divine economy, and the family relation, and the welfare of the 
Church and of society, is strongly put. While he exaggerates some points, 
yet the general aim of his book is commendable, and its main points clearly 
stated, and defended with vigor and acuteness, 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Irish History and Character. By Gotpwin Suita. London and Ox- 
ford: 1861. Pp. 197. For its size, this is by far the best book we know 
on Ireland and the Irish. It is a book of real insight and sagacity, com- 
prehensive and suggestive, full of pregnant hints, exceedingly generous in 
its tone, considering its English parentage, and well fitted to render import- 
ant practical service in the solution of the perplexing problem of Irish des- 
tiny. Its author, the accomplished and able Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, has done himself great credit by this attempt to ‘cultivate the 
charities of history”, and to “‘ take fair account of misfortunes as well as 
of crimes”. 

That Ireland has suffered sorely for centuries by reason of her political 
connection with England, is a fact so patent as to require no proof and al- 
low no contradiction. The remedy clamored for by Irish patriotism, as 
everybody knows, is independence. The remedy earnestly recommended 
by Professor Smith, is wiser and more kindly legislation on the part of Eng- 
land, Political independence is out of the question. Ireland is too near a 
neighbor ever to be surrendered either to herself or to any other power. 
The security of Liverpool and London is to be maintained at Galway and 
Dublin. English statesmen may think we ought to give up the mouths 
of the Mississippi, but they have no idea of ever giving up the Shannon 
and Liffey. Furthermore, Ireland has not within herself the physical re- 
sources for an independent and vigorous state. The singular moistness of 
her climate, begotten of the Gulf Stream, limits her agricultural capababili- 
ties, and renders her properly a grazing, instead of a grain-producing, coun- 

This climatic peculiarity has also had not a little influence in relaxing 
the energies of the people. 

But the great trouble with Ireland is in her blood. Unfortunately for her, 
she has been too purely Keltic. While France, equally Keltic in the original 
basis of her population, has been materially modified by other elements, and 
shaped in her development by alien impulses, Ireland has always been too 
exclusively Irish. It was her misfortune not to have been subdued and occu- 
pied by the Romans; not to have been overrun by the Anglo-Saxons ; not to 
have endured a more thorough Norman conquest. The best part of Ireland 
now is Ulster, where Scotch blood has brought in Scotch energy-and thrift. 
The millions of Irish emigrants to America, “ have left their country for 
their country’s good”, making room for other elements—Scotch and Eng- 
lish, now at last elaborating an amalgamation which has been too long de- 
layed. 

Tt was likewise an unspeakable misfortune that Ireland, through the gross 
blundering of English churchmen, failed of being detached, in the sixteenth 
century from the Papal See. Hence her bitter hatred of England, and 
those entangling alliances with France and other Papal nationalities, which 
have involved her in so many and such grievous calamities. 

The unwise legislation of England has been inspired by a profound and 
intense distrust and dislike of the Irish character. This little work of Gold- 

_win Smith is one of the most hopeful tokens of the hour, that these feelings 
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of such long standing are at last to give way before more charitable judg- 
ments. If such counsels as this book offers, are duly regarded, Ireland will 
henceforward be more pitied for her calamities than blamed for her offences, 
and the day*is not distant when her people will rejoice that they are still, 
in spite of all their revolutionary spasms, a part of the British Ee 


History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great, By 
Tuomas Cartyte. In four volumes. Vol. III. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1862. Pp. viii, 596. After an interval of several years, Mr. 
Carlyle publishes the third volume of his characteristic work; and readers 
may well be content to wait, if they can reap such profit from the delay. 
The incidents of the four years immediately following Friedrich’s accession 
to the throne are here given in life-like description and coloring. Even Car- 
lyle himself has never sketched real life with more of point and vigor. He 
ferrets out the motives of men, and the intricacies of diplomacy and war 
with rare insight. Many previous errors are corrected; many things set in 
a new light. No student of history or literature can neglect this volume. 
The life of Friedrich is viewed as the centre of European history in those 
momentous years, 1740-1744; all the nations are marshalled on the stage. 
And there is also many a brilliant side-piece of incident and character. 
Voltaire, for example, is criticised, as if the author enjoyed his own descrip- 
tions. Another volume it is said—though we hardly see how it is possible— 
will complete the work. We have space for only one characteristic passage: 
“‘ My friend, it was not Beelzebub, nor Mephistopheles, nor Autolicus-Apolio, 
that built this world and us; it was Another. And you will get your crown 
well rapped, M. le Maréchal, for so forgetting that fact! France is an ex- 
tremely pretty creature; but this making of France the supreme Governor 
and God’s Vicegerent of nations is, was, and remains one of the maddest 
notions. France at its ideal best, and with a demi-god for King over it, 
were by no means fit for such function; nay of many Nations, is eminently 
the unfittest for it. And France at its worst, or nearly so, with a Louis the 
Fifteenth over it by way of demi-god—O Belleisle, what kind of France is 
this ; shining in your grandiose imagination, in such contrast to the stingy 
fact : like a creature consisting of two enormous wings, five hundred yards 
in potential extent, and no body bigger than that of a common cock, weigh- 
ing three pounds avoirdupois. Cock with his own gizzard much out of 
sorts, too !” 


The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George 
ITT, 1760-1860. By Tomas Erskine May, C. B. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862. Pp. 484. It is enough, and it is 
not too much, to say of this work, that it is a worthy continuation of the 
labors of Hallam. At this time, when men’s thoughts are irresistibly led 
to a review of all theories about government and law, liberty and progress, 
it is well to have so careful and competent a guide through the changes and 
development of the English constitution. The author writes in sympathy 
with the progress of liberal opinions: he believes in the growth and final 

iumph of liberty under law. The different chapters of this volume review 
the legislative history of England upon distinct topics: viz. the Influence 
of the Crown; Prerogatives of the Crown during the Minority or Incapa- 
city of the Sovereign; Revenues of the Crown; the House of Lords; the 
House of Commons ; Relations of Parliament to the Crown, the Law and 
the People. All these subjects are discussed with ample knowledge and can- 
did criticism. Some of the facts, as to the intrigues and venality of men and 
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parties, and the intemperance of debate, afford matter for curious reflection 
The second volume, already advanced, will comprise a history of party, of 
the press, of political agitation, of the church, of civil and religious free 
dom. The work is issued in, the best style. 


Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of Avexis pe Tocquevite. Two vols. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1862. Alexis de Tocqueville died on the sixteenth 
of April, 1859, at the age of fifty-four. These volumes tell us all that we shall 
at present know of the private life and opinions of the author of Demo- 
cracy in America. No foreign writer has shown himself so capable of un- 
derstanding the genius of our institutions, or the character of our people. 
The most interesting portion of these two volumes is that containing the let- 
ters : they are so free, unreserved, and sagacious. We give a brief abstract 
from one or two. To M. Beaumont, under date of December 21, 1856, he 
writes: ‘‘ You should read too, as we have done, the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Macaulay. It is more amusing than any novel, and almost as su- 
perficial. When I say superficial, I mean that it wants the sagacity which 
penetrates through the passions of the time and the country, down to the 
general character of an epoch, and to its place in human progress. As to 
. mere facts, it is far from superficial—the author has studied them well.” 

To Mrs. Grote he writes January 31, 1857: ‘‘ What you say of the sim- 
ple character of the English is true. Their perception is just, somewhat nar- 
row, but clear; they see only what they look at; they do well only one 
thing ata time. This accounts to me for one of their remarkable peculiari- 
ties.” 

Of the English government in India, he writes to Lady Theresa Lewis, 
September 24, 1857: ‘‘ Nothing under the sun is so wonderful as the con- 
quest, and still more the government, of India by the English. Nothing so 
fixes the eyes of mankind on the little island of which the Greeks never 
heard even the name. Do you believe, madame, that a nation, after hav- 
ing filled this vast place in the imagination of the whole human race, can 
safely withdraw from it? Idonot. I.believe that England obeys an in- 
stinct, not only heroic, but wise, when, already possessing India, she re- 
solves at any price whatever to keep it. I add, that I am convinced that 
she will keep it, though perhaps on less favorable conditions.” The man 
who wrote these things was not only an observer, but a philosophical states- 
man. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Modern Philosophy. By F. D. Maurice. London. 1862. This fourth 
volume of Mr. Maurice’s disquisitions on the history of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy, traverses the period from the fourteenth century to 
the French Revolution, with glimpses into the nineteenth century. It is 
written in a peculiar method, being rather the reflections of the author upon 
the various systems, than a full unfolding of the systems themselves. Every 
student of the history c? opinions will here find much to quicken his intel- 
lect and direct his researches. Mr. Maurice has the faculty of finding “good 
in everything”, extracting nutriment for the mind from the greatest variety 
of sources. He moves in an independent way among the thinkers of all 
times. The least satisfactory part of the work is that which has to do with 
the German speculations, where the author often seems satisfied with second- 
hand and vague views. One commendable feature in the general tone of 
the volume is, the relation to Christianity under which the systems are ex- 
hibited. By the truth as it is in Christ they must stand or fall. 
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First Principles of E:hics. By J. T. Cuampriy, President of Water- 
ville College. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. Pp. 204. All who have read 
President Champlin’s work on Intellectual Philgsophy will be prepared to 
find in this treatise a clear and concise statement of principles, and an or- 
derly arrangement of topics. The work is devoted to the theory of ethics, 
in vindication of the position, that right is conformity in conduct to the 
reason and nature of things. ‘Action” is the whole subject of moral gov- 
ernment and of moral science. ‘‘ Virtue is externally, doing right, and in- 
ternally, intending right.” While we doubt whether this theory includes 
the whole of moral science, or is the best statement of its real principle, 
yet the author has unfolded it in its different aspects and relations more 
fally than previous writers, and with ingenuity and cogency. Ethics has, and 
must have, its teleology as well as its principiwm. The author’s very gen- 
eral statements about Edwards's theory seem to us to indicate, that he has 
not fully mastered its real import and bearings. 


Aisthetics ; or, the Science of Beauty. By Joun Bascom, Professor in 
Williams College. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. Pp. 256. In these inter- 
esting Lectures, Beauty is considered as a simple idea, revealed in the ex- 
pression, and having unity and truth for its necessary conditions. The work 
is written with intelligence and spirit, and with a thorough appreciation of 
the value and need of this neglected department of philosophical inquiry. 
The principles of architecture, sculpture, painting, and poetry (why not of 
music also?) are presented in the five concluding Lectures in an attractive 
manner. Without pretending to the form of a scientific system, the main 
points involved in the science are stated and elucidated. It supplies, too, a 
desideratum in our general literature ; for Aisthetics, in a complete system 
of education and culture, cannot be wisely neglected. We commend the 
work to the attention of teachers and scholars; they will be well repaid for 
its careful perusal. 


A System of Logic. By P. McGrecor, A.M. New York: Harpers. 
1862. Pp. 469. Logic is here viewed in a broad way, as including “‘ the 
various means of acquiring and retaining knowledge, and avoiding error’. 
The work makes no pretensions to dealing with the science of logic in a 
strict acceptation; it is rather a popular and practical treatise on mental 
culture. As such it gives to the student many hints and directions of much 
value. While the author’s usage of terms is not always sharp, yet his book 
will be of service to those who wish to know the general principles of logic, 
without entering into the technicalities of more thorough discussions. 





POLITICAL AND MORAL QUESTIONS. 


America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count Actnor 
DE Gasparin. ‘Translated from advance sheets by Mary L. Boors. Third 
edition. New York: Scribner. 1862. Pp. 409. In our last number (pp. 
579-581) a valued contributor gave an account of the French edition of this 
able and remarkable book, which, in its English version, as we are glad to 
see, has been so warmly welcomed in this country. The translator has ex- 
ecuted her task with fidelity, though too often retaining the traces of French 
idioms. The work traverses the ground of our present complications with 
a firm and manly hand, with comprehensive insight, in eloquent style, and 
inspired by the highest moral and religious convictions. No foreign, we 
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might even say, no American writer has done us such ample justice. This 
is a mcg in politics and in literature. The special discussions 
on Belligerents, Neutrality, Blockades, and the Trent affair are among the 
very best that have appeared; the concession by England of belligerent 
rights to the rebels at the breaking out of the rebellion is shown to be with- 
out any Bi age vig The attitude of England is thoroughly and impartially 
examined. The duty of Europe is plainly set forth. In fact, the strength 
and value of the book are very much found in the relation which is here 
assigned to this country in respect to Europe, in the world-wide conse- 
quences which the author sees to be involved in our present struggle. Of 
the issue of this conflict between freedom and slavery, De Gasparin is a 
sanguine prophet, because he is a believer in God, freedom, and immortal- 
ity. We again commend the book most cordially. It ought to be read by 
every American citizen. As a specimen of its spirit, we subjoin an extract, 
bearing on the policy of England : 

_ “Suppose for a moment that England, without even giving way to her 
abolition sympathies, had taken the side of the right, her conduct would 
have no longer encountered either difficulties or embarrassments. Here is 
justice, and there injustice ; here is a President regularly elected, and there 
are men in insurrection against the free Constitution of their country, their 
flag and their oaths. Well, we are on the side of justice, which is also that 
of liberty. Without intervening, without meddling with that which does 
not concern us, we will maintain our natural relations with the Government 
of the United States ; and as to the Southerners, we owe them nothing ; we 
are determined to see in them only what they are, rebels against the law, 
rebels in favor of slavery.” 

“There are two nations in England. Whoever does not begin by admit- 
ting this, must renounce all hope of understanding the history of this strange 
country.’ 

= When unprincipled England grieves us, let us turn with confidence 
toward liberal and Christian England! Thank God! the latter is constantly 
gaining ground. If a few antiquated spirits still repeat the civis swm Ro- 
manus of British pride, if the cry of war against America has been repeated 
for a moment by the crowd, if the disposition rudely to break down all re- 
sistance is manifested here and there, a better disposition is also making its 
appearance, another people is rising.” 


La Question de l’Indépendance et de 1’ Unité de 1’Italie, vis-a-vis du 
Olergé par Ernest Philalete (P. Passaatra). Paris, 1862. Father Pas- 
saglia in this new pamphlet vigorously prosecutes his labors in behalf o- 
Italian unity and independence, and in opposition to the temporal sovef 
reignty of the Papacy. He carries to its legitimate results the line of argu- 
ment in his three previous works, of which we gave an account in the April 
number of this Review. In the first chapter he states the question, and 
expounds the true nature of the independence of the papacy in harmony 
with the rights of the nation. Chapter second defends the right of the 
Italian people to unity and independence, and that it ought to prevail over 
dynastic and papal rights. Chapter third, with some special pleading, “ de- 
monstrates that liberal principles of government are of Catholic origin”. 
Chapter fourth contains an exhortation to the Catholic clergy. 


God Timing all National Changes in the Interests of his Christ. By 
Wurm R. Wittiams. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. Pp. 56. This 
able and eloquent discourse gives a vivid picture of the elements of our 

resent struggle, in relation to the progress of the kingdom of Christ. No 
tter sermon has been published on this absorbing theme. 
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The Owil Warin America. An Address at Glasgow, by A. F. Srop- 
pARD, Esq. Glasgow, 1862. Pp. 31. Mr. Stoddard deserves the thanks 
of all Americans for his well-timed, useful, and patriotic vindication of our 
national cause. 


The Present Attempt to dissolve the American Union, a British Aristocratic 
Plot. By B. New York, 1862. Pp. 42. Sidney E. Morse, Esq., in an article 
that forms the basis of this pamphet, shows that at least some of the Eng- 
lish viewed the emancipation of their colonial slaves in its possible bearings 
upon the future of this country. Though this was a speculation, rather 
than a “plot”, yet the result undoubtedly fell in with the wish of the rul- 
ing class in Great Britain. They rejoice in our anticipated downfall, and 
would do nothing to avert it. The editor of the pamphlet adds several 
curious facts bearing on the same theme. 


Bird’s-Eye Views of Slavery in Missouri. By Enwrx Luicu, M.D. St. 
Louis: Keith & Woods, 1862. In six maps the position and relations of 
slavery in Missouri are here presented to the eye inan ingenious and striking 
way. Dotted squares (in addition to figures) represent, in map 1, the 
population; in 2, the slaves; in 8, the slaveholders; in 4, the proportion of 
slaves to population ; in 5, to farms; in 6, the tobacco crop. Dr. Leigh is 
a thorough student, and his work is very useful. He proposes to make 
similar epi of Virginia, Missouri, and, on a larger scale, of geography 
in general. 


The Living House, or Gods Method of Social Unity. A Baccalaureate 
Sermon, August 3, 1862. By Marx Hopkins, D.D., President of Williams 
College. This admirable sermon is based upon 1 Peter ii, 4, 5, ‘‘ To whom 
coming as unto a living stone”, etc. It discusses three grand methods of 
social unity. The first is by the balance of mutual interests and selfish- 
nesses.. The second is by power or pressure from without. The third is 
by vital affinity—and this is God’s method. This divine method is then 
unfolded with great force and beauty. A few sentences from the closing 
appeal to the young men, will show the spirit of the discourse, and what its 
distinguished author thinks of the great contest now going on : 

“You inherit a government more conformed to the methods of God than 
any other. There is in it more of freedom in all directions ; we trust there 
is also more of vitality, of unity, and of. power to expel what would be 
destructive of its life. But this is yet to be tested, and the result will de- 
pend on the present generation of young men. If our national life shall 
come out triumphant in its struggle with that internal and cancerous mal- 
ady to which it has at times seemed to succumb, it will be the most glorious 
triumph of free principles the world has ever seen. Will it thus come out ? 
We think so. The government has a power, and the nation a life anda 
conscious unity, that we did not know of till the present struggle. Let 
but the demon of slavery be cast out, and though it leave the nation rent, 
and torn, and prostrate, we shall yet rise to a strength and greatness un- 
known before. There is no strength like that of unity from vitality and 
freedom. There is no beauty like it. Go forth, then, and do what you 
can in giving to the nation this strength and beauty. Be true to God’s 
methods ; be true to the interests of freedom and the rights of man.” 


The Golden Hour. By Moncurz D. Conway. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1862. Pp. 160. An earnest, popular, and eloquent plea for saving the na- 
tion by the abolition of slavery, as the only method. Mr. Conway writes 
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like a man of profound convictions, and at the same time in a style adapted 
to the masses of the people. His influence must be felt in his new position 
as editor of Zhe Commonwealth in Boston. 


e 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, a Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1862. Edited by Davin A. Wetis, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
This is a very valuable book, containing, within a small compass, an account 
of the principal discoveries and improvements in the Arts and Sciences for 
the last year. At a time when invention is stimulated almost to an extreme, 
and art so strenuously asserts its domain over nature; when commerce and 
war are changed in their course and methods by new instruments and more 
powerful weapons, one cannot even read the newspaper with intelligence, 
unless he has in some degree kept pace with discovery and invention. It is 
interesting to observe, notwithstanding the extraordinary encouragement 
afforded to the military arts, that the arts of peace are making still greater 
advances. Among the curious facts recorded in this little volume, we notice 
this statement from the engineer of the Niagara Suspension Bridge : “‘The 
cables of the Niagara Bridge are free from vibration, and, consequently, will 
last as long as the nature of good wrought-iron will permit, when subjected 
to a moderate tension not exceeding one fifth of its ultimate strength. 
This durability Iam unwilling to estimate at less than several hundred 
years”. The travelling public will be satisfied with this. 


The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Children. By Dio Lewts, 
M.D. With three hundred Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
Pp. 274. It is certainly surprising what a variety of postures the human 
body can be brought into by means of a scientific physical training. This 
New Gymastics, by an accomplished teacher of the art, gives ocular evi- 
dence, and sufficient directions, for all possible attitudes. The subject itself 
is one of prime importance for all our boys and girls. Some such system is 
imperatively needed in public and private schools. And this new work 
seems to be well adapted to its object; and it has the advantage of having 
been thoroughly tested. A great variety of exercises is given for classes 
and individuals. It is all based on scientific principles. Many teachers will 
find this to be the manual they have been in quest of. A translation of 
Kloss’s Dumb-Bell Instructor, and of Schreber’s Pangymnastikon, adds to 
the value of the work. The theory is, to develope all parts of the system 
fally and symmetrically, and incidentally to correct distortions and malad- 
justments. 


Health: its Friends and its Foes. By E. D. Mussry, M.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Gould & LincoM. 1862. Pp. 868. Those who do not accept the 
theories upon vegetable diet of the venerable and excellent author of this 
treatise, may still derive many valuable lessons as to health, and the treat- 
ment of disease, from the results of his laborious and successful career. He 
is emphatically a Christian physician, and an ornament to his profession. 
Our young men, and young women too, would do well to lay to heart 
the wise counsels contained in this instructive volume, giving the results of 
some threescore years’ experience as a physician. The author is now over 
eighty years of age. If his long life is to be ascribed in any good degree 
to his dietetic system, he presents a strong practical argument in its favor. 
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The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. Illustrated 
with sixty engravings, by Harrison Weir. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1862. Pp. 276. This is the fifth in this series of Picture-Books which 
the Harpers are preparing for the delight of children. The illustrations are 
capital. 


First Book of Chemistry. By Worrarneron Hooxer, M.D. New York: 
Harpers. 1862. Pp. 281. No better book can be found to initiate children 
into the wonders of chemistry. It is abundantly illustrated. 





GENERAL LITERATURB, 


The Poems of Artaur Hucx Cuioves, with a Memoir, by C. E. Norton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 299. This is a welcome work, not only to 
the personal friends of Mr. Clough in this country, but to all the friends of 
a manly and cultivated literature. The Memoir isa graceful tribute to the 
worth of the author, whose rare promise was hardly fulfilled. The longest 
poem in this collection—The Bothie of Tober-na- Vuolich—was reprinted in 
this country about twenty years ago. It describes a vacation trip of Ox- 
ford students in Scotland, and is written in hexameters. Though not per- 
fectly finished in form, it is simple, natural, and masculine in expression. 
Many of the minor poems are wrought out with higher care. The high 
ideal, and the religious elements are indeed wanting; a partial philosophy 
casts doubts over the utterances of a simple faith. But still the pervading 
spirit is thoughtful, earnest, and aspiring. These poems give the author, if 
not the highest, yet an honorable place in modern poetic literature. This 
volume is an acceptable addition to the ‘blue and gold” series, for which 
we owe so many thanks to Ticknor & Fields. Mr. Clough also published 
a translation of Plutarch’s Lives, which has a high rank for fidelity. He 
was a contributor to the North American Review and to Putnam’s Maga- 
zine. 


Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gam Hamiton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. Pp. 461. In vivacious style and excellent humor 
these entertaining sketches introduce the reader to many old, and some new 
experiences in country life, and throw a charm around all. Occasional 
pruning might recommend some of the descriptions to a fastidious taste, but 
no reader can fail to be interested in these familiar scenes, which, as de- 
scribed, have a new freshness. Nor is there wanting an occasional deeper 
vein of thought and feeling. It is superfluous to praise the style in which 
Ticknor & Fields get up their books. 


The Patience of Hope. With an Introduction by Jonn G. Wurrrier. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1862. Pp. 171. A work hefrtily commended 
by Mr. Whittier and by the author of the Hore Subsecivw, must have mat- 
ter congenial to many Christian minds. The author is a woman of rare 
powers of thought and expression, as well as of deep religious trust. . She 
brings flowers and fruit from the garden of the Lord; and her lessons in 
the Patience of Hope are doubly welcome in these trying times. The ex- 
tracts from her poems, given in the preface, are not too highly praised by 
Dr. Brown, when he says that they ‘‘remind us of Herbert, and Vaughan, 
and Keble”. We are glad to see that the publishers announce another 
work—A Present Heaven—by the same writer. 
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The Koran: commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed. Translated 
by Gzorce Satz. To which is prefixed a Life of Mohammed. Boston: T, 
O. H. P. Burnham. 1862. Pp. 472. This convenient and cheap edition 
of the Koran has already, we understand, had unusual success; no less 
than fifteen hundred copies having been sold. As a part of the religious 
history of the world, it must always be a work of great interest to scholars, 
And the version of Sale will hold its place, in spite of its imperfections, in 
English literature. Rev. J. M. Rodwell, of Caius College, Cambridge, has 
recently published a new translation, rearranging the Suras, or chapters. 
Two new translations have been published in Holland; one by Tollens, 
1859 ; the other by Keyser, 1860. Noeldeke, in Germany, brought outa 
new edition, 1860. A new edition of Kasirmirski’s French version has ap- 
peared in Paris‘this year. 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. By W. M. 
Taackeray. New York: Harpers. 1862. Pp. 267. With Illustrations 
and a likeness of the Author. The author of Vanity Fair is still most at 
home in the pictures of human society and life. His shrewd observations 
and genial satire both amuse and instruct the reader. This new story, 
though somewhat prolix, has a better sustained interest, and a better drawn 
plot than some of his recent tales. It will, of course, be read by all who 
love quiet humor and the romance of real life. 


Abel Drake’s Wife. A Novel. By Joun Saunpers. New York: Har- 
pers. 1862. One of the most interesting, original, and simple novels of the 
year. Characters and scenes are sharply and naturally delineated. 


The Last of the Mortimers. A Story in Two Voices. New York: Har- 
pers. 1862. 12mo, pp. 373. Theauthor of Margaret Maitland has lost 
none of her power. Her descriptions are as real, and her characters as na- 
tural as ever. This story is one of the most attractive and charming that 
she has produced. 


The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By One of the Firm. 
By Antuony Trottorr. 8vo. New York: Harpers. Pp. 136. 25 cents. 
The theory and practice of modern trade advertisements are here unfolded 
to the infinite amusement of buyers and sellers, who, of course, include 
pretty much all of civilized mankind. 


Religio Medici, A Letter to a Friend, Christian Burials, Urn Burials, 
and other Papers. By Sir Taomas Browne, Kt., M.D. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1862. Pp. 440. Second Edition. With a Portrait. Every 
lover of healthy English and Christian literature is under obligation to Mr. 
Fields for this beautiful and finished edition, with a carefully revised text, 
of the best worlg by the sagacious, quaint, and witty author of the Religio 
Medici, of which Coleridge said, that “the style throughout is delicious”. 
It is a volume to have near at hand, among one’s chosen books. Good 
sense, wise reflections, quick turns, and subtle shades of thought, unaffected 
piety, and sound morality, give character to these rare writings. The book 
is got up in the best taste. ; 


Leisure Hours in Town. By the author of Recreations of a Country 
Parson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1862. Pp. 437. And here is another 
dainty Riverside book, to go along with Dr. Browne, also adorned with the 
likeness of the author, whose face we are glad to see. It looks broader and 
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stronger than we expected, but it is genial for all that. Mr. Boyd writes - 
quite as well in town as he did in the country. His leisure moments store 
his garner for us. Quiet, natural humor, capital descriptions, keen yet 
kindly insight, mark his essays. Retiring members of presbyteries, on this 
side of the water, will relish his conclusion. Dr. Candlish is well handled 
on the organ question. College Life at Glasgow will be read with some of 
the zest with which it is written. But we cannot note all the ‘‘Concern- 
ings’ and good things. 


Beauties selected from the Writings of Tuomas De Quincey. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. Pp. 482. The title is less than the book. More 
than a third of the volume is taken up with De Quincey’s autobiography, 
gathered from various parts of his writings. It is intensely, even painfully 
interesting. It teaches us to read the secrets of that shrewd, meditative, 
half-mystic face, with the longing, restless eyes, that greets us as we open 
the volume. The selections are well made under the captions, Dreams, 
Narratives, Essays, Critiques and Reminiscences, and Detached Gems. 
Specimens are given from twenty volumes of the wonderful imaginations, 
brilliant descriptions, varied learning, bitter irony, and versatile powers of 
this man of genius. A perpetual by-play of allusions and reminiscences 
keeps the reader on the alert. Few describe real scenes and persons more 
vividly, and no man of our times has made phantasies seem so real as the 
author of the Opium-Eater. 


Atheos: or, the Tragedies of Unbelief. New York: 1862. Infidelity is 
here assailed by describing the lives of noted unbelievers, taken as repre- 
sentatives of different classes in society. The subject are, 1. The Child 
Bard. 2. The Infidel Revolutionist. 3. The Infidel Politican. 4. The In- 
fidel Reformer. 5. The Infidel Tribunal. 6. The Infidel Philosopher. 7. 
Appendix. The Infidel’s Death-bed. The design is a good one, and well 
carried out. Shelley, Paine, Hume, and others, furnish the materials. 


Preparatory Latin Prose-Book: containing all the Prose necessary for 
entering College. By J. H. Hanson, A.M. Fifth Edition. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1862. 8vo, pp. 775. A most excellent and useful book, prepared 
with scholarly care, and ample for the proposed object. Its price is only 
one dollar ond: fifty cents; specimen copies are furnished for one dollar. It 
is well printed, in aclear type. The vocabularies spare the student the cost 
of extra dictionaries. References to Andrews and Stoddard’s, and to Kihn- 
er’s Grammer are given at the foot of each page. It contains judicious se- 
lections from the works of Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust, with good notes, and 
the quantity of the words marked for one hundred and twenty-five pages. 
Synonyms are given from Déderlein. Besides the Vocabulary, there is also 
a Geographical and Historical Index. So convenient a manual must make 


its way without much trouble. ~ 
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WE avail ourselves of the appearance of a new edition of this 
work, to give it an examination correspondent to its own extra- 
ordinary claims, and the laudations of its admirers. 

The author informs us that in this edition ‘“‘some modifica- 
tions have been made of particular parts, but not in the general 
method. This had been too comprehensively thought out to 
admit of any change.’’ He also informs us that “It is given 
in this revised form from the conviction that its use is still 
needed to the same ends, and especially as a text or reference 
book in the higher philosophical instruction of our colleges.” 
To the “complaint of obscurity from peculiarity of style and of 
terms,” made against the first edition, the author replies that 
this ‘arises from the nature of the speculation, and nothing 
but more familiarity with this field of thinking can make any 
presentation by language to be perspicuous.’’ He adds that, 
‘To the familiar mind the work is not open to the criticism of 
obscurity, either from the style or the terminology.” He 
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answers further, that ‘‘The vague reproaches in the charges of 
transcendentalism and German speculation need no other reply 
than the emphatic affirmation that whatever danger there may 
be in transcendentalism or Germanism, these are not to be 
overcome by any timid ignoring, or valorous denunciation of 
them. They are to be put down in no other manner than by 
fairly meeting, and fully refuting or correcting them in their 
own methods.” 

One might suppose, after the world has had so thorough an 
experience of transcendentalism or Germanism, and witnessed 
the natural ripening of its necessary fruits in Fitche, Schelling, 
and Hegel, that it might be lawful at length to apply the label; 
which label should be sufficient to characterize the same princi- 
ples and method in any scheme in which they form the ground- 
work and substance; without the necessity of forever discussing 
the same principles over again, as often as they may appear 
anew. One might suppose this, but we will adopt no such 
method with the work in hand. Let us discuss its principles 
‘in no other manner than by fairly meeting” them as though 
they had never been discussed or labelled before. 

1. The problem to be solved. 

“The problem which philosophy has felt herself called upon 
to solve,” says Dr. Hickok, (p. 28,) “is this: How may the 
intellect know that which is out of, and at a distance from 
itself ?”’ 

This abstract question will be better comprehended by an 
example. I hold in my hand acane. So it seems; but per- 
haps my senses deceive me. It may be anelephant. It may 
be a whale. It may be nothing. How do I know that it is 
really a thing outside of myself? If it be a thing, how do I 
know that it is a cane? 

2. State of the question. 

Many philosophers have held that we have no immediate con- 
sciousness of any outward thing, but only of our sensations; and 
surely, say they, our inward sensation is not a cane, a beam, 
or a horse. These must be wholly without, while consciousness 
reaches only to that which is within. How do we know that 
there is anything without? At most, say they, it is but some 
representation of the cane of which we are conscious; and how 
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do we know that the inward representation is like the outward 
object? Indeed, how can an internal sensation be like an out- 
ward beam or horse? A sensation has neither shape, exten- 
sion, nor solidity. It cannot be dike an outward object. How 
do we know that there is anything outward? 

Berkeley concludes that we have no faculties that can give 
us certain knowledge of any outward thing; and that, so far as 
our knowledge is concerned, there is no world, save in our own 
ideas. 

For the same reason Hume concludes that we cannot know 
the existence of mind. We are conscious only of fleeting 
thought; it is a gratuitous assumption to conclude that there is 
anything beyond. We cannot know that we have souls. 

Here come the Matter-of-Fact men, the so-called Empirics. 
We do perceive outward things directly, say they. They come 
within our direct consciousness. We know them by experience. 

O yes, say the Transcendentalists; all that is very well 
while we admit your assumption of an experience. But how 
do you know that such experience is possible? It assumes a 
direct knowledge, in consciousness, of things without. But 
such direct knowledge in consciousness reason sees to be 
impossible. 

The Common-Sense philosophers come in here; and adduce, 
not the individual consciousness of one man, but the neces- 
sary and inevitable convictions of consciousness which all men 
have in common. These, they say, must be true, or the mental 
constitution of man is a lie, and neither truth nor knowledge is 
possible to him. 

Dr. Hickok admits this common and inevitable conviction of 
consciousness in all mankind. He says, “It is the testimony 
in the convictions of universal consciousness, that we perceive 
immediately the external objects themselves. Every man is 
convinced that it is the outer object, and not some representa- 
tive of it, which he perceives. The knowledge that the object 
is out of myself, and other than myself, and thus a reality, and 
not subjective merely, is the testimony of common sense every- 
where. All minds, that of philosophers as well as of common 
people, are shut up to the testimony of consciousness for a direct 
and immediate perception of the outward object.” P. 42. 
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But is this necessary and universal testimony of conscious- 
ness in all men true? No: but utterly false, in the estimation 
of Dr. Hickok. He adds immediately, (p. 42,) “When the 
unexamined convictions of consciousness, as direct for the 
immediate perception of an outer world, are brought to the test 
of philosophical investigation—the demonstration comes out 
full, sound, and clear, that all such immediate knowledge is 
impossible. The very sensation through which the knowledge is 
given is wholly mental.”’ ‘All that can be directly known is, 
that the mind has such sensations’—‘“‘but the reason attains 
the irrefragable conclusion that the sensation only, and not 
the object as external, can be immediately in the consciousness. 
A demonstration of reason thus concludes directly against the 
testimony of universal consciousness. And now where are we 
as intelligent beings? Consciousness contradicts reason; the 
reason belies consciousness’’—“they openly and flatly contra- 
dict each other.” “The nature of man as intelligent, stands 
out a self-contradiction.” ‘All ground for knowledge in any 
way is self-annihilated. The truth of our intellectual nature is 
itself falsehood, and there remains nothing other than to doubt 
universally.” 

Such is the problem. Such are the difficulties in the way of 
its solution. Shall we, with the Common-Sense philosophers, 
hold to consciousness against all possible demonstrations of 
reason? Or, shall we, with Berkeley and Hume, hold to rea- 
son, and conclude against all consciousness and all common 
- sense? We seem to be in a sad dilemma; if we hold our 
reason, we lose our common sense; if we hold our common 
sense, we lose our reason. Under any of the common methods 
of philosophy, Dr. Hickok regards the dispute between reason 
and consciousness as a “drawn battle,” whose only result can 
be “nothing other than to doubt universally.” The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, which was designed to relieve this difli- 
culty, Dr. Hickok regards as commencing “in a specious delu- 
sion,” ending ‘‘in a stupendous dream,” and as “ consummated 
in Hegelianism,” 7. e. in completed Pantheism. What hope 
remains to save the thinking world from Pantheism or utter 
skepticism? Nothing; no system conceivable save that which 
Dr. Hickok brings us in Rational Psychology. But 
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3. What is Rational Psychology? And how does it pro- 
pose to solve the problem ? 

Rational Psychology utterly refuses to begin with consider- 
ing the facts of mind, and to learn from these how the mind 
operates, and what, and how, it knows. No; no science is 
possible in any such method. On all such methods, “The 
nature of man as intelligent, stands out as a self-contradiction,” 
and “the truth of our intellectual nature is itself a falsehood.” 
The Rational Psychology therefore begins by questioning all 
experience, all consciousness, and even calls into question the 
‘‘full, sound, clear demonstrations’ of reason herself. We 
know not yet that sense, or reason, or experience is possible. 
Beginning here, the Pure Reason, even before she knows the 
possibility of her own existence, beholds “An Eternal Prinei- 
ple,” (p. 78,) as if before all worlds or minds were made. 
“The principle must be an ultimate truth, which in the insight 
of the reason is given as having in itself necessity and univer- 
sality, and which consequently 7s conditioned by no power, but 
must condition all power. Itis thus no fact, or thing made, 
but an eternal truth which in the reason determines how things 
must be made.” P. 71. ‘ 

The reason, therefore, seeing, prior to all experience, how 
minds must be constituted, and how they must have knowledge 
of outward things, if ever they have such knowledge ;—and 
seeing this by a ‘Principle’ which God did not establish, 
neither can he evade or alter it; seeing it is “eternal,” 
“necessary,” ‘“‘unmade’’—and “consequently is not conditioned 
by power, but must condition all power;’’ and so must condition 
even the power of God;—the reason seeing this principle by 
her own insight, determines ‘THE SUBJECTIVE IDEA OF ALL 
INTELLIGENCE.” If God makes an intelligent being he must 
make it after this plan. No other can be made. If God can 
deviate from this subjective idea in making intelligent beings, 
then, by the fundamental condition of the Rational Psychology, 
all Rational Psychology is impossible; for that eternal, neces- 
sary, and unmade principle, which conditions all power, need 
not be followed after all; and the Psychology may be wholly 
at fault. 

Having determined @ prior’? how minds must be constituted, 
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and how they must have intelligence; and that so certainly 
that God himself cannot make them otherwise; and having 
attained the necessary “subjective idea of all intelligence’ — 
that it must subsist in the functions of sense, understand- 
ing, and reason; each of which functions must follow the 
plan of the Subjective Idea, or else be no intelligence 
at all;—having determined all this with absolute certainty, 
it might seem that a Rational Psychology is completed. 
No; it is but half done. We must now find, empiri- 
cally, minds actually existing and working after the manner 
of this subjective idea. It should seem, then, this part of the 
work would be somewhat troublesome, since we must find what 
is sought in the use of that same consciousness whose inevitable 
witness in all men reason has demonstrated to be utter false- 
hood. No matter; minds must be empirically found so con- 
stituted, and so operating, in order to furnish the objective law 
of intelligence. The correspondence between the idea and the 
law gives science. We thus have a Rational Psychology; or 
the Subjective Idea and the Objective Law of All Intelli- 
gence. 

All this must be done ere we can know that such a faculty 
as the reason exists, or is possible. Reason must first find 
sense and understanding, and establish their idea and law; 
then reason must find herself, by establishing her own idea and 
law. Until she has done this, we know not that there are any 
facts, or world, or understanding, or science, or reason, or any- 
thing. All must stand in abeyance until the reason is found 
and verified. If this search after the reason fails, then all has 
failed, and we know not anything. Such is the Rational 
Psychology. Such is the method by which she proposes to 
solve the problem. 

4, But here we too are authorized to assume an a priori 
position, and to inquire whether Dr. Hickok is Dr. Hickok, 
and his book a book. 

We may not trust our senses that a cane isacane. But 
here comes a man with a book, we beg pardon; if our 
senses cannot truly inform us of the cane, how can they truly 
inform us of a man and a book? By the very conditions 
of the Rational Psychology, we are not yet allowed to say, it 
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is a man. Here comes a phenomenon, with a phenomenal 
book. We beg pardon again;—the Rational Psychology 
demands proof that a phenomenon is a phenomenon, and not a 
hallucination, or modification of our own minds. But let us 
grant the phenomenon. Here comes a phenomenon with a 
phenomenal book, offering to prove, by a system of Rational 
Psychology, that a cane is a cane. The phenomenon, indeed, 
appears to our senses as Dr. Hickok; so does a cane appear a 
cane. But Dr. Hickok himself assures us, (if indeed the phe- 
nomenon be he,) that it is “mere dogmatism’’—‘‘to plant our- 
selves upon an assumption that a clear experience in conscious- 
ness is valid for itself, and is never to be questioned.” Be it 
so; we will not dogmatize; we will be philosophical. Our 
consciousness may be utterly mistaken. We will not make the 
assumption which the phenomenal Dr. Hickok forbids. We 
find it quite as difficult to cognize a man and a book as to 
cognize a cane. We know not yet that an experience of either 
is possible. It may not be Dr. Hickok. It may not be even 
a phenomenon; for Dr. Hickok finds it necessary to give an 
Ontological Demonstration of the valid existence of the phe- 
nomenal. But we have granted the phenomenon; we may not 
grant any more. So far as we are able to determine at 
present, the phenomenon may not be Dr. Hickok. For aught 
that sense or consciousness can tell us, he may be a steamboat, 
the book an earthquake, and the argument a volcano. He 
may be Nichts, the German nothing. If it be Dr. Hickok, he 
requires us to receive him on the testimony of consciousness; 
while, if the inevitable witness of the consciousness of all 
mankind be not utter falsehood, the Rational Psychology 
is wholly unnecessary and without foundation. We cannot 
rationally believe it to be Dr. Hickok; he would not so belie 
his own philosophy. Reason and consciousness are doubly in 
contradiction here. What it is that seems to come to us with 
a seeming book and a seeming argument, we are, as yet, unable 
to determine. It ought to be anything else rather than 
Dr. Hickok. But whatever it be, we call upon it to stop. We 
shall make no dogmatical assumptions. Stop, Dr. Hickok; or 
stop, steamboat; or stop, Nichts. Prove to us that you are 
Dr. Hickok. Prove that you are even a phenomenon, If 
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we assume the validity of our consciousness in this matter, 
we must renounce your philosophy. If we receive your 
philosophy, we must renounce you. If we do really cog- 
nize you directly in consciousness, your book is false. If 
we do not, then we know not that it is a book. In either 
case, there is no earthly use that we can make of it; for either 
we cannot know that it is anything at all; or, if we can, the 
book is false and useless. If the phenomenon proves itself to 
be Dr. Hickok, then the same argument suffices to prove that 
a cane is a cane; and the book is quite unnecessary. Until 
it is proved, we are not authorized, by his own showing, to 
trust our senses or our consciousness so far as to regard it as 
anything at all; for if we may, then the philosophy is thereby 
proved both needless and untrue. 

Here we might, in all propriety, end the matter. Dr. 
Hickok can, in no reason, expect us to begin with contradicting 
the fundamental principles of his philosophy, and with adopt- 
ing practically the very assumptions of empiricism and of 
common sense which he condemns. Here we might end; yet 
let us keep on, in order to see whether, as in all other cases 
where truth is reached, all the lines of evidence from every 
quarter converge towards that one focus of truth. . 

5. Is the human reason competent to give a reliable A priori 
Idea of All Intelligence ? 

What is it that reason here undertakes to do? Leaving all 
facts and all experience behind, she undertakes to ascend to a 
position prior to all worlds, and to discern the limits of creative 
wisdom and power! God can devise no other plan or method 
of intelligence; he can execute no other! Human reason 
undertakes to give the @ priori Idea of Ail Intelligence! She 
sees, by her own insight, the “eternal” and “unmade prin- 
ciple’ which conditions the power of the Creator! The 
Rational Psychology professes to investigate @ priori “the 
whole ground of posszbility for bringing” a content in the sen- 
sibility ‘“‘within the light of consciousness, and thereby making 
it to be a perceived phenomenon.” Nay, the Psychology pro- 
fesses to have determined, “also, the possibility of all distinct 
qualities” that can be ‘matter for phenomena—given in sensa- 
tion.” Indeed! Was it necessary to a science of mind to 
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determine whether things can exist, as well as whether God 
can make intelligences that shall be able to know them? The 
Psychology professes, also, “‘to have determined the possibility 
of ordering sensation in all the forms which matter for sen- 
sation may assume;”’ and that “in these several @ priori 
conclusions is involved the complete idea of all perception of 
phenomena in its possibility.” 

Now this idea or plan must include all the plans, methods, 
and means, within the limits of Divine wisdom to devise, and of 
Infinite Power to execute. ‘ The Lord God must not be able to 
go beyond. If he can, then the “Subjective Idea of All 
Intelligence,”—and of course, a Rational Psychology—is im- 
possible. 

But so far is the human reason from being competent to give 
the idea of Adil Intelligence, that it is unable, even with all the 
aids of experience, to give the idea of any intelligence at all, in 
the sense here intended. It can never comprehend how the 
knowledge of outward things reaches the mind through any one 
of the few senses which the Creator has given us. All is to us 
inexplicable. What is true of outward objects, is true of all 
knowledge of things within. How we think; how we remem- 
ber—no man can explain. No man could tell @ priori that minds 
could be made so as to be able to remember anything. Tell us, 
Dr. Hickok, how are so many things laid up in the store- 
house of memory? ‘Tell us the @ prioré idea of constituting a 
mind so as to remember anything. How the knowledge of 
anything reaches the mind through any of our senses, no man 
can explain. No man could have been the counsellor of the 
Lord in these things, so as to have given him the @ priori sub- 
jective idea of any intelligence. No man can explain or com- 
prehend any act of intelligence. No man can comprehend 
how an actual cognition of anything is accomplished. We are 
lost amid the material enginery of sense; and can never tell 
how at last the connection is made between extended matter 
and unextended and immaterial mind. This has been the 
stumbling-block of philosophy ever since philosophy began. 
How, in the last analysis, it is possible for external material 
things, or the modifications of the material organs of sense, so 
to come into contact with the immaterial mind as to render the 
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knowledge of outward things possible, no man can tell. Is 
contact possible between the material and immaterial? If it 
is, does contact give knowledge? or, how does it give know- 
ledge? No man can explain it. No man can conceive how 
anything can be done in the premises. Des Cartes and 
Malebranche thought contact impossible, and concluded, there- 
fore, that man could have no faculty of knowing of himself, 
but must have knowledge by direct divine assistance. ‘We 
see all things in God,” said Malebranche. ‘God has all 
their images, and being a spirit, he communicates the 
vision of these images to our spirits. No, said Leibnitz; 
it is indeed impossible that the material thing should come 
into contact with the immaterial. The best affection of the 
organ of sense, or of the brain, is still a material affection. 
The gulf between matter and mind is not passed. Sense, 
therefore, and outward objects, are not the causes of the mental 
affection or of the knowledge. But God has ordained a 
pre-established harmony, by which, when the body is affected, 
the mind is moved with corresponding affections; and, vice versa, 
the body with the mind. No, say others; the theory of those is 
better who, seeing the impracticability of any contact between 
mind and matter, supposed a Plastie Medium, not wholly 
mind, not wholly matter; but having the properties of each 
so that both may meet there in common.” Others suppose 
that, as the outward object cannot travel through the organs 
of sense to meet the mind, the mind goes out to meet the 
object; but how it meets, and how it knows, even on these 
conditions, the theory cannot tell. Others suppose, not con- 
tact, but influence. But what flows in, or what that influence 
is, or how accomplished, or how it causes knowledge, the advo- 
cates of the theory are unable to explain. The sum of the 
whole is, that all is inexplicable. No man can give an Jdea of 
any Intelligence at all. 

Now, if Dr. Hickok could have reasoned out, @ priori, the 
whole apparatus of our five senses, he could not even then have 
given us the idea of any intelligence. But our few senses may 
give us knowledge only of a few of the properties of material 
objects. An oyster may know external objects by properties 
which none of our senses enable us to discover. It is vain for 
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Dr. Hickok to tell us that “there must be a content in the 
sensory;” that is involved in the question of knowledge by 
means of sense. It is no explanation, nor advance of our 
knowledge at all. What content must be in the sensory? 
How shall knowledge reach the mind through any content in 
the sensory? +The Rational Psychology, by omitting these in- 
quiries, has not even comprehended what an Idea of Intelligence 
must be. It has not reached even the surface of true science 
touching the matter in question. . 

But now, instead of an oyster, or a man, take Voltaire’s 
Micromegas from the Dog-star, with his thousand senses; or 
the inhabitant of Saturn with his seventy-two senses; each 
sense making its possessor cognizant of external things by means 
of properties and sensations to us unknown and inconceivable. 
What is the content in the sensory from each of these? How 
is the sensation accomplished? How does the sensation reach 
the mind? Unless Dr. Hickok can tell us all this; and tell us, 
also, whether more senses and properties are possible, and what, 
and how many, are possible, he is entirely incompetent to give 
the Subjective Idea of all Intelligence. A Psychology profess- 
ing to do this, must necessarily be irrational. 

6. Instead of giving the Idea of all Intelligence, the Rational 
Psychology gives an Idea on which all Intelligence is im- 
possible. 

Dr. Hickok declares it to be the full, sound, clear demon- 
stration of reason, that all immediate knowledge in consciousness, 
of external things, is impossible. He maintains that conscious- 
ness in sense can never tell us ‘‘whence the sensation comes, 
nor reach its causality, nor attain an outer world.” How 
then does our knowledge of an outer world come? The sum of 
Dr. Hickok’s doctrine of perception is this: sensation is wholly 
mental, and gives no intimation of anything without. The 
understanding, of itself, never reaches to anything without. 
But a sensation being given, which has neither shape, colour, 
or anything resembling any material property,—the under- 
standing, thereupon, takes this dumb, shapeless sensation, and 
forms an image of its outward cause. Then the understanding 
forms two judgments: first, that there is something without; 
secondly, that the image accurately resembles that outward 
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thing. Has the understanding ever known anything without? 
Never. The mind has no faculty for knowing anything without, 
save by the images which the understanding draws. Mental 
affections have no resemblance to outward things; the under- 
standing has neither seen the outward thing, nor any resem- 
blance of it, save in the image which she herself has drawn. 
How does the understanding know that her image is like the 
outward thing! It is plainly impossible to form a judgment 
of resemblance, unless one first knows the things between which 
resemblance holds. But this, the Psychology affirms, the 
understanding cannot know; she knows no outward thing, save 
through the images which are not given in sense, but which 
she herself has drawn. Jt is, therefore, upon the system of the 
Rational Psychology, plainly impossible to know an outward 
object unless we know it before we know it. But this is absurd 
and self-contradictory. The theory comes to a demonstrated 
absurdity. Instead of giving the Subjective Idea of All Intelli- 
gence, Dr. Hickok gives an Idea on which all knowledge is 
impossible. 

7. Whether the reason knows, as tt is made to affirm, that 
all knowledge of outward things, as witnessed by the sense in 
consciousness, is impossible ? 

The Psychology speaks of reason’s “demonstration” as 
“full, sound, and clear,”’ that all such direct knowledge of out- 
ward things is impossible. But the demonstration of the tran- 
scendental reason has no steps, no argument, no process. It 
is not a discursive faculty. What it sees, it sees by direct 
and immediate insight, or not at all. We need not therefore 
be troubled by the word “‘demonstration;” nor are we to look 
for reason’s reasoning to find its full, clear, and sound demon- 
stration. The alleged demonstration we shall find to be simply 
its dogma, which is certainly “full” enough; whether it be cer- 
tainly sound and clear, we now call into question. 

As reason cannot, in the last analysis of sense, explain the 
supposed contact between matter and mind, nor comprehend 
how such contact is possible; nor how, if it were possible, such 
contact should give knowledge ;—as it is wholly unable to com- 
prehend the manner or idea of any intelligence, but is wholly 
lost in trying to explain a sensation, as it is endeavouring to 
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explain the knowledge of an outward or distant object, it mani- 
festly knows nothing on the subject; and is utterly incompetent 
to deny any such immediate knowledge in consciousness. A 
little further light might show the reason that what the common 
consciousness of all affirms, is most beautifully true. Reason’s 
demonstration, therefore, is simply its dogma. It demonstrably 
knows nothing of that whereof it is made to affirm; and on the 
basis of that ignorant affirmation builds the supposed necessity 
for this system of Psychology. The certain testimony of 
the common consciousness is therefore wholly unimpaired, and 
the transcendental reason is convicted of rashness, presump- 
tion, ignorance, and utter error. Its denial is not Rational. 

8. The Idea of the Reason. 

In the view of the Rational Psychology, we know not yet 
that we have any faculty of reason, nor whether such a faculty 
is possible. We have not as yet an Idea of what it is, or 
what it must be. Not knowing that we have any reason, we 
must now set reason to form an Idea of what reason must be, 
and then to find itself as actually existing. 

It will not do to learn by experience, and by observation of 
facts, what reason man has, and what it actually does. We 
know not yet that there are any facts, or that we have any 
power to observe them. 

And now, by what process does the Rational Psychology 
propose to find such a faculty as the reason? We must first 
find the @ priori Idea of the reason. We must seek a process 
and faculty of comprehending universal nature. This compre- 
hension must include the question, How nature must begin, 
and how it must end? But this can be found only by first 
finding the Absolute as a compass for comprehending universal 
nature. Before we can find the reason, we must find the Abso- 
lute as an @ priori position for the reason.* ur first work, 


* See p. 40. “‘The whole problem of the reason, therefore, is seen to be in 
the determination of the Absolute. Nature can be comprehended by the 
reason in no other possible manner than as comprehended in the being of such 
an absolute; and the determination of this is the determination of an operation 
of comprehension. In the pure ideal of the absolute, we are to find our 
& priori position for overlooking nature, and thereby determining how its 
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then, is to find the Absolute. We must then, in order to com- 
prehend nature in its beginning, be able to tell how God 
creates matter; by what eternal and unmade principles matter 
so created must grow into worlds; that man may be created, 
and what sort of being he will be; why and how he will sin, 
notwithstanding all that God may do to prevent it; then we 
must see @ priort that God will become incarnate for man’s 
redemption, and what will be the final consummation of the . 
world. So shall we find at length what the faculty of reason 
must be. The faculty that shall be able to do all this, out of 
its own unaided resources, is the faculty of reason. The faculty 
that cannot do all this is no faculty of reason at all. Such is 
the reason in Idea. 

But even so we have found the reason only as a “void con- 
ception.”” We must now find such an actual Absolute, who 
shall be found actually creating matter in the prescribed pro- 
cess, which matter shall actually grow into a world according 
to the ‘‘eternal and unmade principle” seen by the “insight”’ of 
the reason. We must find God actually becoming incarnate 
for man’s redemption, and the world arriving at length to an 
actual consummation, such as appears necessary in reason’s 
@ priort comprebension. Having so established the “‘ necessary 
process of comprehending nature by the supernatural, and so 
found the reason in Idea;” and having afterwards found all 
the actual facts in colligation by a Law in accordance with this 
Idea; we have at length found the faculty of reason. Our 
Psychology is completed. We can now solve the problem of a 
knowledge of outward things. Such is an outline of the process 
of finding the faculty of reason, as drawn out at length, and 


comprehension is possible; and in this we shall have the entire function of a 
comprehending faculty” —‘‘even the faculty of the reason.” Such will be the 
function of the reason ‘‘in its Idea.” P. 410. ‘*So now, the mind’s eye must 
as clearly apprehend the supernatural spirit in order to any demonstration, how 
alone universal nature can be comprehended in an author as its beginning, 
and a finisher as its consummating. In this only can we possess the compass 
for comprehending how nature, and nature’s one time and space can begin and 
end. In this necessary process of comprehending nature by the supernatural, 
we shall attain the true function of the reason in its Idea. We must after- 
wards find actual facts in colligation by a Law, which is the exact correlative 
of this Idea, and in this we shall have a completed science of Rational Psycho- 
logy.” P. 396. 
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elaborated in the Rational Psychology. Let us follow the 
process. 

9. “ The attainment of the Absolute as an a priori position 
for the reason.” 

Such is the caption of the section, p. 897. How shall we 
come to the proper conception of the Godhead? How shall we 
attain the knowledge of his existence? Dr. Hickok shows us, 
(p. 890,) that it is vain to begin the process in “subjective 
thought;” or to attempt “to reach the supernatural by begin- 
ning in objective nature.” P. 391. ‘The search for the 
supernatural” he affirms to be “just as endless and empty 
when we attempt the attainment through the indications of 
adaptedness to ends.” P. 893. “In an assumed Theology, 
we may flee from absurdities up the stream of adapting causes ;” 
“the Canaan of the supernatural cannot be so entered.” 
P. 895. It is only “when the reason as function is set to 
work in the light, and under the direction of its own insight, 
no antinomy arises, and the supernatural is fairly and intelli- 
gently attained.” P. 395. All other methods “throw the 
mind on a tread-mill, which forces it to a perpetual and vain 
toil.” P. 399. 

Now, “the reason as faculty,”’ must find the Absolute, not 
through “the things that are made,” but by her own “insight ;” 
and that, while it is altogether uncertain that such a faculty as 
reason either is or can be. She must first find the Absolute as 
an @ priori position for finding herself. Till thisis done, reason 
cannot be found. 

And, now, farewell sense; farewell understanding; farewell 
worlds! None of you can help us in the transcendental flight 
which we are now to take on the wings of reason, to find 
whether reason is or can be. The time is gone by when “the 
invisible things of God’”—‘“‘even his eternal power and God- 
head’’—were “clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” When we have already attained the Absolute, by 
comprehending the universe in him; then afterwards the hea- 
vens declare to us the glory of God, and his eternal power and 
Godhead are understood by the things that are made. But it 
is not in the method of Natural Theology, by beginning with 
‘objective nature,” that the ‘“‘Canaan of the supernatural can 
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be entered.” ‘We are thus forced, in this part of our work, 
to dispense with all use of the understanding, and can see that 
if the supernatural may in any manner be attained, it must be 
in the use of the reason only.” P. 400. 

‘We make abstraction then utterly of all that is phenomenal, 
and therefore dispense with all the functions of sense.”’ ‘The 
phenomenal is gone’”—‘‘we then have the notional only.” 
*“*We have thus nature in its substances and causes, and reci- 
procal influences, as things in themselves, and as they must be 
determined to exist by any intelligence who should know things 
directly in their essence, without any organs of sensibility.” 
‘‘Substance in its causality is, but no adhering or cohering 
qualities are.” Pp. 40, 401. 

Substance without qualities! Matter that is not material! 
Known in its essence as without extension, shape, or impene- 
trability! Why, what can it be, save the ‘ Nothing,” of which 
President Edwards in his youth said, “The sleeping rocks do 
dream of?” But, matter or no matter, this is the substance 
on which we are now to ascend to the supernatural and the 
Absolute. 

10. The process of ascending to the Absolute by the jorce 
which is most simple and primary, viz. “by the force of 
gravity.” 

“We are not here concerned with the tracing of nature in 
its substance downward, as it must develope itself in an experi- 
ence in the sense; and are only concerned in retracing its con- 
ception wpward to a supernatural author.” ‘We will then 
retain only the most simple, and that which is primary and 
present in all, viz. the force of gravity.” ‘Let there be 
the reason-conception of an everywhere present antagonistic 
force; and we shall have in this substance, with its causal laws 
of attraction, repulsion, inertia, impenetrability, motion by 
impulse, etc.; and thus, as it were, the frame-work or elemen- 
tary rudiments of a nature of things, without regarding what- 
ever distinguishable forces, and thus different substances and 
causes may be superinduced upon this.” ‘We have in this all 
that is necessary for an @ priori representation of a universal 


nature of things in ¢tse/f, and not in phenomenal appear- 
ance.” P. 403. 
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But why not begin with a real world, with all these 
laws, and forces, and substances, in actual existence. How is 
it any easier to find God through such an imagined—or reason- 
conception—world? If it is impossible to find God by begin- 
ing with ‘objective nature,” as real existence, how is it possible 
to find him through just such a world conceived or imagined? 
But we forget. We know not yet that a real world is, or can 
be. We are to find the reason; and first to find God asa 
means of finding the reason; and to find the reason in order 
to find understanding and sense; and all these in order to find 
that we can find a real world! Therefore it is that “we here 
make abstraction utterly’ of all that is phenomenal; and 
search for the reason ‘in the use of the reason only.” 

““ We may, then, take any point in this primary space-filling 
force, and if it is not a centre, it will be tending to some centre 
of gravity.” (Who knows? It is conceived of; and supposed, 
as ‘an everywhere present force.’”” Who knows that each 
point of such a force will not tend equally everywhere ?) 
“Such ultimate point we now assume in conception.” —“ In the 
comprehension of that one central point of antagonism we 
comprehend the universe of nature.” P. 404. 

And now to “comprehend the universe of nature,’ it is not 
enough to reach Omnipotence, and suffer the work of creation 
to be altogether veiled from our sight and comprehension; no, 
we must see how God can create matter, and how matter so 
created must grow into worlds in all their cosmical arrange- 
ments; not only without any wisdom or will of God to cause 
created matter so to arrange itself, but, if possible, even 
against his will; since we must see it by an “eternal and un- 
made principle, which conditions all power.”’ 

Now listen to reason, while on her search after herself, and 
in order to attain the Absolute as a stepping-stone to reach her 
own existence, she tells 2 priori the process of creating matter 
and worlds. 

‘Conceive of two congealed pencils, such that when their 
points are to be pressed together, the pressure shall equally 
liquefy both.””—‘‘ Then will the liquefaction accumulate itself 
about the point of contact, and, if no disturbing force intervene, 


the fluid will perfectly ensphere itself about that point’— 
c 
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“enlarging as the pressure continues and the liquefaction 
accumulates.” —‘‘In our supposition, for illustration, we have 
assumed pencils as sense-phenomena, but that purpose being 
answered, we would now retain the pencil points only in the 
mind’s eye, as two pure activities in counteraction, and them- 
selves doing what by the liquid pencils was indicated that the 
pressure was doing with the fluid; viz., ensphering itself about 
the point of counteragency. We would now make the 
mind’s eye follow the force, and not now use the bodily eye.” 
P. 405. 

‘‘ An infinite agency at the centre can augment the sphere 
indefinitely at pleasure. So a primal space-filling force as a 
veritable substance may be.’’—‘‘ With a clear conception of 
such force, we can readily determine many things.’’—‘“‘ The 
material universe must be spherical; must have its peripheral 
limit; must have its poles in the line of the antagonism work- 
ing at the centre; must have repulsion from the centre as the 
cube of the radius of the sphere, and must have reaction 
towards the centre in each radius, and which will be attraction 
at the centre as the square of the radius’”—‘‘ with many other 
cosmical principles, that in the Rational Cosmology has already 
been determined and correctly stated.’’ P. 407. 

And now we have the whole science of world-making,—all 
save the origination of the force at the centre. How to 
find that? 

“With our clear conception of forces as substantial and 
dynamical, nature has already in her intrinsic being the lines 
that lead downward in cosmical beauty and order not only, but 
also lines which lead upward to a wholly supernatural Creator 
and Governor. The tracing of such lines upward may be as 
’ reverent as the tracing of them downward may be patient and 
careful, and the results may be as sure for the supernatural as 
for the natural.” P. 409. 

‘* Who originates and perpetuates this central working’’— 
“the grand central counteragency” on which nature “re- 
poses?” P, 410. 

That is the question; find the author of this force, and find 
him personal, and we find the Absolute, through whom, as an 
@ priori position, we are to find the reason; through which we 
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are to verify the sense and the understanding, and so complete 
a Rational Psychology. 

Did our limits permit it, we should like here to follow Dr. 
Hickok through fifty pages, save one, (pp. 411 to 460,) in which 
he determines the Idea of Personality, and shows it to consist 
in “a pure Spontaneity, Autonomy, and Liberty,’’ P. 60. 
It is not sufficient to determine the author of the force at the 
centre: we must also determine his character, and why he 
comes to put his simple acts in that counteraction, which makes 
a world. But how all this is to be determined from the sim- 
ple acts in counteraction, or how a world actually made by 
such a process determines by the process alone the character 
and end of the author of the force, does not appear. Nor is it 
made to appear from anything save the @ priori insight of that 
reason, which “ makes an abstraction utterly” of all worlds, and 
all sense, and goes out into a vacant eternity in search after 
herself. Dr. Hickok has simply put himself under the necessity 
not only of telling how to create matter, but of telling @ priort 
the necessary character and motive of the creator, and how to 
determine his personality, without the aid of facts or worlds, 
before he can find such a faculty as the reason; and the reason 
must be found before he can know that either facts or worlds 
have any existence. But waving all this, let us suppose such a 
Personal Absolute, and follow Dr. Hickok while he points out 
the method of creating matter, which, following its own 
‘“‘eternal and unmade principle,” necessarily grows into a 
world. 

‘“‘He may originate simple acts which, in their own sim- 
plicity, have no counteragency, and can therefore never be 
brought under any of the conditions of nature.” 

And now mark how the Absolute creates. 

‘‘From his own inner capacity of self-determination, he may 
designedly put simple acts in counteraction.’ —He designedly 
puts simple acts in counteraction; that is the process. ‘And 
at their point of counteragency a force begins.” —‘The per- 
petuated energizing in a counteraction is creation in progress’’ 
—‘‘and an impenetrable substance is made.” P. 450. “The 
energizing of the absolute will’ may continue the counteraction 
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till the impenetrable substance becomes as large as he wants it.* 
But doing this, whatever other forces he may add to modify 
the creation, each force by its own necessary law,—he cannot 
prevent the world from growing according to its own pre-deter- 
mined and necessary cosmical principles. These ‘condition 
all power.” If the Absolute puts his simple acts in counter- 
action, a world is made, and the Absolute cannot help it, nor 
alter its cosmical principles. While he continues the counter- 
action, just such a world must continue to grow. ‘The con- 
ditions for ensphering worlds, for centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, and the ratios of their action, both as to quantity and 
distance from the centre; their revolutions upon their axes and 
their orbits about their primaries; and the relative inclination 
of the planes of these orbits, and of the axes of each to their 
equatorial diameters; and, in short, the whole formal arrange- 
ments of the universe are given in the very points where the 
primordial forces have their genesis; as is also the whole science 
of nature in its original bipolar, chemical, crystalline, and animal 
forces.” P. 452. 

It used to be thought that the astronomical arrangements of 
the universe manifest in a wonderful manner the wisdom 
and knowledge of God. But Dr. Hickok has corrected this 
mistake; they manifest only the ‘unmade priaciple’ which 
*‘conditions all power.”” Dr. Hickok could have told the Lord, 
that if he but put his acts in counteraction, just such a world 
would necessarily be made, and that the Lord had no room for 
choice or wisdom, save only on the question whether to put his 
act into counteraction. Very likely, also, Dr. Hickok, or 


* «The energizing of the absolute will may fill so much of this whole space, 
and do this in so much of this one whole of time, as shall be directed by the 
archetypal rule of his artistic wisdom; and may give the modifications of dis- 
tinguishable forces also, in accordance with such rule; and all for the end of 
his own spirit-worthiness.” P. 450. 

‘‘Nature henceforth goes on in her development, according to the law of 
physical forces, and is perpetually a natura naturans; but at the central point 
of all counter-working, and in all the points of a superposition of distinguish- 
able forces, a conditioning of nature is determined by the Absolute in his own 
liberty.” He has no liberty to prevent the creation of ‘‘ Impenetrable sub- 
stance,” or the growth of precisely such a cosmical world, if he once puts his 
acts in counteraction, and so continues them for a while. If he had such 
liberty, a Rational Psychology or Cosmology would be impossible. 
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some other man, may yet be able to tell what certain “other 
forces’ being ‘‘superimposed,” shall necessitate all the ‘ani- 
mal forces,”’ and all other superimposed forces that make up the 
present world and all its inhabitants; indeed, “the whole 
science of nature.” Indeed, Dr. Hickok immediately continues: 
“An @ priort philosophy may long be detained in this broad 
field, before it shall be competent to detect all these forces in 
their distinguishable rudiments; but their laws, and thus all 
their possible conditioned changes, have already been settled 
in their creation, and may be determined.” 

But it is time to inquire, 

11. What it is for a spirit to put his pure activities into 
counteraction » and how it is known that so they generate an 
impenetrable substance ? 

What are these “pure acts’’ of a pure spirit? Do they tend, * 
as in motion, from point to point within the extended being of 
a pure spirit? Are they anything different from the spirit 
itself in action? Do they bear any analogy to the activity of 
physical things? Is the activity like a physical activity? 
What is it to put them into counteraction? Is their counter- 
action a physical and forceful impingement or pressure, of one 
against the other? Does one part of the spirit physically 
impinge against another part? Or is the activity of the spirit 
an entity different from the spirit itself, which physically 
impinges against another activity? Or is it simply thought 
impinging forcefully against thought? and if so, is it a physical 
or a spiritual impingement? And can the latter produce a 
physical force? Can any one conceive of such a forceful coun- 
teragency without conceiving of a spirit with physical proper- 
ties? Or let the counteragency be what it may, who knows 
that such spiritual counteragency will necessarily produce an 
‘impenetrable substance?”’ Or if the reason sees that the 
pure activity of a spirit, meeting another pure activity of the 
same spirit, necessarily generates an impenetrable substance, 
which necessarily grows into a world, then why may not angels, 
or the disembodied spirits of men, also create matter and form 
worlds ?* 


* Dr. Hickok has considered this question, (p. 99,) of his Rational Cos- 
mology. Man cannot ‘‘create matter,” because he is himself incarnate, and 
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But now can Dr. Hickok, or any other man, tell, or con- 
ceive, what it is to make a spiritual act meet another spiritual 
act, so that each shall “hold the other in position?” Is it not 
obvious that whoever talks of such things, must use words 
without any meaning conceivable even to himself ?* 

12. This system of Rational Psychology, necessarily, either 
deifies the human reason or else undetfies God. 

The reason is made to determine @ prior? how God must 


can thus put forth no act that shall immediately meet another ‘‘act in coun- 
teraction, but his every act of energizing must first encounter forces in which 
he is incorporated. His activity meets forces and moves matter already 
created, but his activity cannot, with nothing between, meet itself in counter- 
action, and thus begin a new space counteraction.” } 

It is here assumed that man can create matter well enofigh, if ever placed 
beyond the limits of a creation other than himself. He has power enough, but 
the circumstances hinder him. Very well; creation is finite; place him beyond 
its bounds, and the difficulty is removed. Then what shall hinder man, as a 
disembodied spirit, from creating a world? Dr. Hickok supposes that angels 
are competent, being pure spirits, ‘“‘to make act meet act, and hold another 
act in position.” ‘Yet their counteractivities could only be within their sub- 
jective spheres, and condition their own ‘‘conscious activities.” ‘‘Thus neither 
man nor angel can be conceived as competent to create force that shall be 
objective, real, substantial, and impenetrable to another agency.”’—Cosmology, 
p. 99. 

Very well. Zzxceptio probat regulam; remove men and angels beyond the 
limits of the present finite creation, and they shall be quite competent, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hickok’s showing, to create worlds which shall be ‘‘real, substan- 
tial, and impenetrable” not to another agency, but to themselves. 

* E.g. Had Dr. Hickok himself any comprehension of any possible mean- 
ing of such terms in the following scientific account of the process of creating 
matter, which he gives, p. 101 of his Rational Cosmology? ‘*God puts his 
simple activity in counteragency. He makes act meet and hold act; and in this 
originates an antagonism which constitutes force; a new thing; a something 
standing out for objective manifestation, and holding itself in position as a 
reality distinct from his own subjective simplicity. This force fixes itself in 
position; holds itself at rest; and so far from being inert, its very existence is a 
vis inertie, or a force actively holding itself still.” Dr. Hickok adds to this a 
“‘Diremptive activity that works conversely to the antagonism, which”—‘‘may 
for the present be apprehended as in unity, and the antagonism and diremp- 
tion to be the one agency of the Absolute spirit, in one and the same limit of 
action: the antagonism working each way into the limit, and the diremption 
working each way out from the limit, and both making in their interaction 
a compound material substance.” ‘‘Any considerable extent of a space so filled, 
a cubic inch or a cubic mile, is a Creation of matter palpable to the senses, 
impenetrable and substantial.” 
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make worlds, if ever worlds are made. It is to determine this 
“By an eternal principle.” P. 73. ‘The principle must be an 
ultimate truth, which in the insight of the reason is given as 
having in itself necessity and universality, and which conse- 
quently is conditioned by no power, but must itself condition 
all power. It is thus no fact, or thing made, but an eternal 
truth which in the reason determines how things must be 
made.” P. 71. 

Now, there are two suppositions possible on this subject, and 
only two. The first is, that God had some choice, and exer- 
cised some design in forming the astronomical and cosmical 
arrangements of the universe. The second supposition is, that 
God could na@ choose; but that “eternal and unmade prin- 
ciple’ was above him, which was “Conditioned by no power,” 
but which “ must itself condition all power.” 

On the former supposition, no created reason can ascend 
a priori to the necessary laws of the universe; for, by the sup- 
position, they are neither necessary, unmade, nor eternal. 
They stand in no eternal necessity, but depend on the free 
choice, design, and wisdom of God; who may ordain and estab- 
lish them as he pleases, in endless variety of choice. The 
reason, then, that can @ priort discern these free thoughts and 
choices of Eternal Wisdom, must necessarily be Divine. It is 
God’s Holy Spirit alone that “‘searcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God.” ‘For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man which isin him? Even so the 
things of the Spirit of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God.” On this supposition, a Rational Psychology and a 
Rational Cosmology are both impossible. The conclusion is 
inevitable; either there is no Creator that is God, or a Rational 
Psychology that does not deify the human reason, is impos- 
sible.* 

* «7 L.,” in the New York Times, of June 2, 1860, has an article in which 
he strenuously affirms the divinity of the human reason. After arguing the 
point at length, and citing Scripture to sustain it, he says, ‘‘Let no outcry of 
Pantheism deter us from saying that man thus born of God has in him some- 
thing above the natural,—the highest natural; in other words, that he has a 
true supernatural, a true divine. A false religionism might shrink from it as 
impiety; but why should we fear to say, that there must be in this image of God 
in man, and so in man himself, the uncreated and eternal.” 

So, man as a rational being is ‘‘uncreated and eternal!” Why should he 
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Take now the second supposition, viz., that God is con- 
ditioned by eternal, unmade, necessary physical principles, 
which condition all power,” and which consequently control the 
cosmnical arrangements of his creation, if he creates; while he 
has neither option, power, or wisdom, other than simply to put 
his acts in counteraction, and take the necessary results. On 
this supposition, the reason that can discern @ priori the neces- 
sary, unmade, physical principles of the universe, can indeed 


not be able to see the ‘“‘eternal and unmade principle,” which conditions all 
power, and is itself conditioned by no power?” Why should not such a man 
be able to make Rational Psychologies and Cosmologies? For as ‘‘T. L.” con- 
tinues, ‘‘ He is truly divine; he has a supernatural being. He partakes of the im- 
mutgble reason; he shares in the eternal light, he has a vision of the immortal ideas.” 

Speculations which begin with making man divine should seem to end at 
last in making God human. The New Englander, of November, 1860, has an 
article on the ‘Divine Humanity of Christ;’? showing that God himself is 
human, and that Christ was human before he was incarnate,—eternally human. 
‘¢There is in God something which is properly human.” P. 860. ‘There is 
humanity in Deity, which is the original from which our own humanity is 
derived.” P. 861. ‘*The Theophanies—ofGod made in the Old Testament—in- 
dicate an essential humanity in the very being and nature of God.” P. 862. ‘*God 
appears as a man, not by the assumption of a foreign nature, but by the revela- 
tion of his own.” The humanity in the person of Christ ‘‘rests upon, and 
supposes a prior truth, viz., the Divine Humanity as it exists in God”—‘‘the 
manifestation of a hidden reality in the Divine Being, viz., the humanity of 
Deity.” P. 863. Christ’s humanity ‘is eternal and divine, a humanity exist- 
ing from eternity,” p. 874, and in this sense he ‘‘came unto his own.” P. 863. 
‘‘His humanity was not derived, like his body, from his human mother” —‘ it 
is from above, a divine humanity.” P. 875. ‘*A divine man has descended, and 
inserted himself into the race.” ‘*The eating and drinking of Jesus was not 
less divine than his raising Lazarus from the dead.” P. 877. ‘*God created 
man in his own image—kindred to God—of the same kind with him.” 
‘‘ Human reason” —*‘‘is a ray from the Divine reason, and its light the true 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” P. 858. So the 
New Englander. 

Dr. Hickok, in his Cosmology, p. 41, regards ‘‘all theology” as ‘‘ hopeless” 
by the philosophy of common sense, because ‘‘common sense is a thing made,” 
and its primitive beliefs are ‘‘ things made;” and ‘‘all unmade principle” is 
beyond her knowledge or conception. And, p. 131, ‘‘ Nature includes the con- 
ception of an existence that has a beginning.” ‘It is applicable to every 
created individual thing.” And, p. 182, ‘That which was not created—has not 
anature.” ‘Of all created existence, we may say in general, it is nature.” 
‘Rational being”—‘‘is thoroughly supernatural.” P. 81. ‘Reason is not a 
fact, a something that has been made.” What conclusion can be drawn from 
this, save that Dr. Hickok holds human reason to be ‘‘unmade,” uncreated, and 
without ‘beginning ?” 
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make a Rational Cosmology. It can tell how to create, and 
what creation must be, and so have whatever “position” this 
affords for making a Rational Psychology. If it can then see 
a priori, as well, the “necessary, eternal, and unmade prin- 
ciple” which must condition the Creator in making intelli- 
gent beings, then it can indeed make a Rational Psychology. 
The Creator has no choice, and can exercise no wisdom, save only 
whether, and how long, to put his acts in counteraction, and to 
supply forces. Unmade principles ‘‘condition all power,” and 
determine the rest, whether God will or not. On this latter 
supposition the Creator is not God; nor could it with any pro- 
priety be said, “OQ Lord, how manifold are thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” Their designs, adaptations, 
forms, organizations, were not from him, nor was there any 
wisdom in the case; nor had the Creator any power to exercise 
wisdom in what has hitherto seemed to be the result of design, 
wisdom, knowledge, and skill. He had but one option— 
whether to put his acts in counteraction. Eternal laws which 
were above him determined all the rest. Were it not so, then 
a Rational Cosmology and a Rational Psychology must both 
be impossible; that is, the Rational Psychology necessarily 
either deifies the human reason or undeifies God. 

13. On the system of world-making on which the Rational 
Psychology attains the Absolute, there is no need of God, nor 
any room for him in the universe. For aught that man can 
see, this scheme can be fulfilled as well by chance as by design ; 
nor is it necessary to suppose a creator who has any know- 
ledge, or will, or who is even a spiritual existence. 

There is no room for the Only Living and True God ina 
universe made on this scheme. He could not exercise wisdom, 
taste, or goodness. Unmade principles conditioned all his power ; 
he had only one choice and one function,—to put his acts in 
counteraction. Such a being is not God. 

No conception of God can possibly originate in this scheme. 
He is unnecessary. The designs of order, harmony, adaptive 
intelligence, are none of his; nor do they lead to him; they 
lead only to the unmade, eternal, and necessary principle. 

Pure acts, or pure activity, issupposed. But the conception 
D 
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of these involves neither thought, nor knowledge, nor will,— 
nor anything save pure activity. 

The only thing left us to account for is, how these pure acts 
can come into counteraction. No design or will is necessary 
for this. They must act somehow; they may as well come into 
counteraction as to act in any other way. Or, being constantly 
and necessarily active, these acts may chance to come in 
counteraction; and then a world is made quite as surely and 
as well, as though the counteraction were designed. Ifa world 
is not the necessary result, even upon such chance counter- 
action, then the ‘“‘unmade principle” fails, and the Rational 
Psychology is, on its own showing, an impossibility. 

Spirit is introduced into the scheme; but it is ascertained 
by none of the known properties or works of spirit. We have 
never known, or conceived, that it is a property of a spirit to 
produce an impenetrable substance by putting its own spiritual 
acts in counteraction. Wenever knew,—we cannot conceive,— 
that it is possible for a spirit to put its pure acts into counter- 
action. What is it? The substance of the spirit pressing 
against its substance with a physical forceful impingement? 
Impossible. Thought pressing physically against thought? 
Impossible! Moreover, if we suppose the pure act of 
a pure spirit—what is it? and what is the result, save 
the spirit itself in action? On this plan, the ‘ impenetrable 
substance” which is made, is simply the creator impinging 
against himself; the pure spirit himself in action is himself the 
world he makes; and so we end in Pantheism. The scheme of 
world-making which the Psychology makes necessary to the 
finding of the faculty of the Absolute, and so to the finding 
of the faculty of reason, has no need of God, and no room 
for him. On that scheme the world may as well be made 
by chance as by design; and when made, it must, so 
far as reason can see by this scheme, be identical with its 
maker.* 


* It is curious to compare Dr. Hickok’s system of world-making with that 
of Schelling, and also with that of Coleridge. ‘*We shall never,” says Chaly- 
baus, ‘“‘succeed in contemplating nature with the eyes of Schelling, unless we 
first of all get rid of that usual mode of representation which perceives in all 
individual things but so many self-subsistent”—‘‘substances. The interior of 
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But so far we have comprehended the world only in its 
beginning. ‘‘And now, that on the other side we may com- 
prehend nature in its consummation, we have the same compass 


things, their matter or substance as we call it, is no such substance at all, and 
has no such powers as are commonly imagined.” ‘It consists intrinsically of 
such powers, or more correctly speaking, of such ACTIVITIES,” as ‘‘meeting each 
other in the space that body occupies, mutually support one another, enter a state 
of tension, and so produce the solid some thing, which appears to us as a body of 
matter.”” Here is Dr. Hickok’s ‘‘pure activity in counteraction!” Schelling 
goes on. ‘Materiality is only the lowest style of the universal life of 
nature.” Going on in a development of itself, and with ‘‘increasing energy, 
internal self-mobility and freedom, the matter so made by ‘‘pure activities” 
meeting each other, advances ‘‘ under one and the same constant law, from the 
most rigid existence of the stone or mineral, up to the play of thoughts in the 
human brain.” It follows, ‘‘ that in this general self-movement and activity of 
nature, the law of the world, which when perceived and cognized by itself upon the 
highest state, is called the Reason, will become cognizable and representable 
upon the lowest stages as an unconscious and obscure instinct of nature.” 
‘‘Apart from this living impulse movement and activity, there is nothing 
material or real.” ‘‘The very real and material itself consists intrinsically in 
the play of these mutually determining activities.” 

Here with the “‘activities meeting each other,” the same that Dr. Hickok 
supposes, and by which impenetrable substance is made, which grows into 
worlds,—out of this same counteraction of pure activities, Schelling sees not 
only stones, and minerals, and worlds, but thought, human brains, and reason 
itself. Stones, brains, thought, minerals, and reason, are all the same in 
essence, and all produced by the same law, when these two pure activities are 
put in counteraction! Why, here is the ‘“‘genesis” not only of matter, but of 
mind! Here is the reason not only found, but we are told how it is made, while 
Dr. Hickok could tell only how to create matter and to make worlds! 

Turn now to Coleridge on world-making, Vol. 3, p. 357, Shedd’s Hd. ‘The 
transcendental philosopher says, Grant me nature having two contrary forces” 
—‘‘and I will cause the world of intelligences to rise up before you ” 

‘¢ Now the transcendental philosophy demands first, that two forces should be 
conceived which counteract each other by their essential nature; not in consequence 
of the accidental direction, but prior to all direction.” ‘Secondly, that these 
forces should be assumed to be both alike infinite and indestructible.” 
The problem then will be, ‘‘to discover the result or product of two such forces, 
as distinguishable from the result of those forces which are finite.” ‘It will 
then remain for us to elevate the thesis from notional and actual, by contem- 
plating intuitively this one power with its two inherent, indestructible, yet 
counteracting forces, and the results or generations to which their interpenetra- 
tion gives existence, in the living principle, and in the process of self-conscious- 
ness, and at the same time will reveal to, and for, what purpose it is possible.” 
‘‘The counteraction of these two assumed forces does not depend upon their 
meeting from opposite directions; the power which acts in them is indestructi- 
ble; it is therefore inexhaustibly rebuttant, and as something must be the result 
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of an all-embracing reason in the Absolute as Personality.” 
P. 453. It is not enough to tell how the world must begin; 
but 

14. The reason which the Rational Psychology requires us 
to find, must be able to tell 4 priori, why God will create: 
that the world must be an Optimism; that such beings as man 
may be created; how sin may enter, and in spite of all that 
God may do to prevent it; that God will become incarnate to 
make a propitiation; and that the world’s career will close 
with a universal chorus of Glory to God and the Lamb. 

The reason that cannot tell all this @ priord, is no faculty of 
reason at all. Thus, pp. 453, 454, we must be able to deter- 
mine what is the “grand end” for which God will create; and 
that “this grand end in all the works of God must be an 
Optimism in nature.” We must see d@ priori, that “‘a moral 
world—a system of varied orders and xanks of persons in 
liberty,” may be made, p. 457; that ‘somewhere the moral 
world will be brought in connection with the conditions of the 
physical world;” that ‘“‘a race of beings compounded of the 
material, sentient, and moral, may be created, and thus that 
which is personal becomes incarnate, and the free is subjected 
to the colliding influence of the necessitated, and personal 
liberty is put in conflict with the conditioned force of nature.” 
P. 458. 

‘‘Sin may enter by any prostitution of an ethical claim to a 
physical want, or by any assumption of the finite above its pro- 
portionate excellency, and become a soul-sin; but this must be 
somewhere below the Creator, and from creature-personality ; 
inasmuch as no colliding want can reach the Absolute, and sin 
énter through him.”—‘“‘Through any finite personality sin 


of these two forces, both alike infinite, and both alike indestructible, and as 
rest, or neutralization cannot be the result, no other conception is possible, but 
that the product must be a tertium quid, a finite generation. Consequently this 
conception is necessary. Now this tertiwm aliquid can be no other than an 
interpenetration of the counteracting powers, partaking of the nature of both.” 
P. 360. All this is in illustration of the naturalist spoken of by Des Cartes, 
who in imitation of Archimedes said, ‘‘Give me matter and motion, and I will 
construct you the universe.” Coleridge, like Dr. Hickok, wants only ‘‘one 
power” with ‘two counteracting forces,” and he can tell how to construct a 
universe. 
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may come in; and that it should come in somewhere, in any 
possible modification of a moral system, in its necessary sub- 
jection to a conditioned nature, may be a certainty to the 
omniscience of the Absolute, except in such interposition for 
prevention as would compromit the higher ultimate end in 
behalf of his own dignity.” P. 458. ‘What he (God) may do, 
he will do to exclude sin; both in the use of sentient nature as a 
penalty, and when sin has entered, as a tabernacle for Divinity 
to set forth a propitiation.” P. 458. 

Now here the reason, in search after her own existence, 
has settled some of the deepest questions in Theology, which 
used to be thought matters for Divine Revelation alone. What 
sin is—‘‘a prostitution of an ethical claim to a physical want;” 
what is the occasion of sin, the ‘subjection of the free to the 
colliding influence of the necessitated;” in which sin may not 
possibly be prevented “in any possible modification” of a 
‘moral system in its necessary subjection to a conditioned 
nature.”’ God will do what he may to prevent sin, and when 
it has entered, he ‘‘ will make use’ of ‘sentient nature’ as a 
“tabernacle for Divinity to set forth a propitiation.”’ 

Ah, then! Reason could have foretold God’s mercy to 
sinners; and by what means he would bring them salvation! 
How much was Paul mistaken when he supposed it his mission 
to ‘make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery 
which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God’—“the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit!” ‘Sentient nature— 
as a tabernacle for Divinity—to set forth a propitiation!” 
What is it that the reason here sees @ priori, in her search after 
her own existence; and without seeing which she cannot compre- 
hend universal nature, nor prove herself a faculty of reason? 
Why here are the great facts of Trinity, Incarnation, and 
Atonement; all seen by the reason without the Bible, “and 
before man can ever know the Bible even as an existing, outward 
thing!’ The same reason, in order to be reason, must compre- 
hend @ priori that the consummation of the world’must be with 
‘the full and eternal chorus’’—of “ Blessing, and honour, and 
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power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” P. 459. 

Why was Paul an apostle, “not of men, neither by man ;”— 
Why was he not an apostle of The Reason! Why did he say of 
the gospel mystery, that it “is not after man. For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by revelation of 
Jesus Christ’? Why had he not discernment to see that the 
deepest mysteries of revelation,—Trinity, Incarnation, Pro- 
pitiation,—are all open to the @ priori view of the trans- 
cendental reason ! 

For reason, in the scheme of the Rational Psychology, has 
no Bible for all this. She has made “abstraction utterly” of 
all sense; ‘the phenomenal is gone.” Moreover, if she had a 
phenomenal Bible open before her, she could not yet acknow- 
ledge it as an existing thing, or even as a phenomenon; for the 
reason which is to demonstrate this is not yet found; though 
even while not found, she has made a “full, clear, sound de- 
monstration” that the inevitable testimony of consciousness in 
all men is false. She is yet in search after herself, and if she 
fails to find the reason, then all other human faculties, and all 
their objects must remain in everlasting doubt. 

Now a man who has a faculty of reason that can tell how to 
create matter, give the Subjective Idea of All Intelligence, 
explain how sin may come in by the colliding influence of the 
conditioned upon the free, see beforehand that the Absolute 
will use “‘sentient nature” as “‘a tabernacle for Divinity—to 
make a propitiation,” and tell of the chorus at the consumma- 
tion of the world:—a man who has such a faculty of reason as 
this,—what need has he of a Bible? Are there any deeper 
mysteries than these, for which Revelation should be necessary 
to such a man? And what a pity that a man with such a 
faculty of reason, should not also be endowed with lower 
faculties sufficient to enable him to know, even without a system 
of Rational Psychology, that a caneisacane! Why cannot one 
endowed with such a reason, after furnishing the world with a 
Rational Psychology and a Rational Cosmology, furnish it also 
with a Rational Theology ?* 


* And to furnish the world with a Rational Theology is precisely what the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, of April, 1859, calls upon Dr. Hickok to do. After repre- 
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But let us not forget that we have not yet found the reason. 
We have only found that if there ever is a faculty of reason, 
such it must be. ‘We have determined the @ priori possibility 
of such a comprehending operation’ —“ But thus far, the all- 
comprehending reason is only a void conception. We have not 
yet found such a comprehending faculty in actual being and 
operation.” —‘ Our remaining task is that we take any 
facts which may present themselves in the whole field of a 
comprehending agency, and find whether they come at once 
within the actual colligation of this law of free personality.” 
P. 462. 

15. We come, then, to the finding of an actual faculty of 
reason by the induction of facts. 

This is “our remaining task,” “that we take any facts 
which may present themselves’’—‘“ First in the physical— 
system.” P. 510. 

Facts! Inthe physicalsystem! On the system of the Rational 
Psychology we are not yet allowed to know that there are any 
facts, or any physical system. It is true, that reason has pro- 
fessed to verify sense and understanding, and has set forth 
Ontological Demonstrations of the validity of their object. 
But the reason itself is not yet found, and her Demon- 
strations go as yet for nothing. She alone as yet vouches for 
sense and understanding. It is therefore impossible for us, at 
present, to know that there are any facts, or anything physi- 
cal. If reason now fails, sense fails, understanding fails, ’ 
Ontological Demonstrations fail, the Rational Psychology fails, 
and goes, beyond redemption, to Limbus Patrum, or to the 
Ivory Gate, whence dreams and unrealities alone come forth to 
the upper world. And now, it is conceded, that reason cannot 
be found save by the help of facts. But facts can never be 
found until after the finding of the reason! If two burly men 


senting his Rational Psychology and Cosmology as ‘‘ the highest and most per- . 
manent type of American thinking,” and predicting that, ‘if American philoso- 
phy is ever to have a history, the course ofits stream, and the bulk of its waters, 
can appear in no other channel than the one which he has indicated,” the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, of Andover, thus concludes: ‘It now remains for Dr. 
Hickok to give a TuyeoLocy whose principles shall be as absolute as those 
which prevail in the works before us.” 
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cannot help each other to raise themselves from the ground by 
lifting at each other’s waistbands, then neither facts nor reason 
can ever be found! Here the @ priori transcendental philoso- 
phy perpetrates an absolute felo dese. By her own admis- 
sion, reason can be found only by the aid of facts, and facts 
can never be found without the aid of reason. One must be 
found first; while to find either first, the Psychology shows to 
be an impossibility. Reason fails; she can never be found. 
Sense fails; understanding fails; facts fail. Consciousness 
being a demonstrated falsifier, we know not anything without. 
By the same rule, we know not anything within. All ends in 
aniversal doubt ;—we beg pardon,—it is not certain that doubt 
exists. All ends in simple Nihility. The German Ideal Pan- 
theists left still an Hgo, which they made both world and 
Creator; but the Rational Psychology of Dr. Hickok logi- 
cally leaves not any thing. Facts, worlds, consciousness, 
thought, sense, understanding, reason,—it makes “an ab- 
straction utterly” of all, leaving not a wreck behind. 

Could the Psychology survive at this point, its destiny awaits 
it a little further on; for its ‘all-comprehending agency,” the 
reason must comprehend universal nature in its ‘‘consumma- 
tion;” and it must wait to prove its Idea by facts. Till it finds 
these, it cannot find the reason. But the final chorus of glory 
at the consummation of the world cannot be found as a fact 
without waiting till the period comes. The finding of the 
‘reason must therefore be adjourned till the end of the world. 
Sense, understanding, and physical facts must also wait. On 
the principles of the Rational Psychology, therefore, while 
the world stands it is impossible for man to know any thing. 

16. The principles of the Psychology destined it to this end 
from its very beginning. 

We fully admit that man is rational. He is able to discern 
in objects of sense more than sense reveals, and what can be 
yielded by no mere analysis of the object of sense. He can 
discern wisdom, thought, design, beneficence; and know spirit, 
not in its substance, nor as having properties in common with 
matter. In design he sees a designer—not contained in the 
thing designed,—a Creator ‘‘ understood,’’—not contained—yet 
“clearly seen” from the things that are made. We hold to 
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Natural Theology here, as the Bible does, though Natural 
Theology is so earnestly denied in the Rational Psychology, 
and by the transcendental philosophers. We have not space 
to argue these things here. Experience may show us that, so 
far as we can observe, two straight lines never do enclose a 
space; it is reason that tells us they never can. So far as we 
can observe in experience, nothing ever does begin without a 
cause. We see directly by reason that nothing ever can so 
begin. The child and the savage do not wait to learn by expe- 
rience that the whole is ever equal to the sum of all its parts; 
they see intuitively by the reason that it must be so. It is 
vain to tell us that we can know nothing beyond mere thought ; 
with thought we directly cognize the thinker. So in all lan- 
guage, the words design, thought, always involve a reference 
to the thinker and designer. There is a direct beholding through 
the proper faculty, just as there is in beholding objects of 
sense; an intuttion. The same is true of our knowledge of 
outward things. It is immediate, direct, given in conscious- 
ness. We both know, or cognize; and know that we know, 
are conscious of knowing, or have knowledge in consciousness. 
Such direct beholding, or intuition, by the proper faculty in its 
normal state and action, is knowledge. It is primitive, sim- 
ple, direct, absolute. We know, and we know that we know. 

Now, no man can explain how we have knowledge through 
any faculty. No man can give any Subjective Idea of any 
Intelligence :—7. e. explain how it can be accomplished. 

Nor can a direct beholding, or intuition, by any faculty be 
proved; for the simple reason that there is nothing more direct 
or certain by which any proof is possible. The very proof 
would need to be proved; and then the proof of the proof would 
need to be proved; and so on ad infinitum; and at each step 
by a medium of proof more direct and certain than the one 
which had gone before it; while nothing can be more direct or 
certain than the original intuition which was called into. ques- 
tion. 

Proving the intuitions of one human faculty by those of 
another faculty equally human, necessarily involves the same 
infinite series of absurdities. The faculty which proves the 
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other is itself in equal need of proof; and the proof stands in 
need of proof, and so on for ever. 

Demonstration. can never go beyond an intuitive truth, or 
direct beholding. The axiom can never be proved, nor does it 
stand in need of it; Demonstration consists in bringing any 
proposition, by a series of comparisons, each step of which is an 
intuition,—to rest at last on an intuitive truth. The geo- 
metrician who attempts to go beyond, launches on an ocean of 
doubt without a shore. So when one attempts to demonstrate 
the validity of the objects of our knowledge obtained in the 
normal use of the proper faculties, he attempts what is both 
absurd and impossible. Doubt here, and nothing remains but 
doubt for ever. 

When, therefore, the Rational Psychology ventured to charge 
the witness of the sense in the common consciousness of all men 
as false; and, doubting all our faculties, undertook to give their 
@ priort Idea, and to demonstrate the validity of the faculties 
and of their objects, it undertook what was both impossible and 
absurd; and what was destined to land its votary at last 
in universal skepticism, or in utter nihility. Dr. Hickok 
might have taken some other road; the end must necessarily 
have been the same. He has laboured with much ability, 
and with intense thought and industry, and has doubtless done 
the best which the principles and method of his Rational 
Psychology allow; but it has been as “Labour in the fire— 
for very vanity.” 




















